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thy  Bird  Nyswander 


By  RICHARD  SEVERO 

Dorothy  Bird  Nyswander,  who  was 
widely  regarded  as  a  primary  pro 
moter  of  public  health  education  in 
this  country,  died  on  Dec.  18  at  her 
home  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  She  was  104. 

Dr.  Nyswander  (pronounced  nice- 
wonder)  was  a  founder  of  the  School 
of  Public  Health  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  after  World 
War  II.  Earlier,  in  the  Depression, 
she  pursued  her  interest  in  public 
health  at  the  Works  Progress  Admin 
istration  and  after  the  war  started, 
she  served  with  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  playing  an  important  role  in 
setting  up  nursery  schools  and  child 
care  centers  in  15  Northeastern 
states  to  accommodate  young  moth 
ers  working  in  defense  plants. 

Because  centers  could  not  be  cre 
ated  fast  enough,  Dr.  Nyswander  ad 
vocated  the  nationwide  training  of 
temporary  "foster  parents"  who 
could  look  after  the  children  of  work 


ing  women. 

In  1939,  she  served  as  director  of 
the  City  Health  Center  in  Astoria, 
Queens,  and  promoted  the  idea  that 
New  York  City  should  keep  close 
tabs  on  the  health  of  its  children 
through  records  that  would  follow_ 
them  when  they  moved  to  new 
schools.  Her  written  analysis  of  the 
health  problems  of  New  York  young 
sters  was  called  "Solving  School 
Health  Problems,"  and  is  still  stud 
ied  in  public  health  education 
courses. 

She  came  to  Berkeley  in  1946, 
where  she  pioneered  the  application 
of  behavioral  sciences  in  public 
health.  She  was  a  professor  of  public 
health  there  until  her  retirement  in 
1957. 

She  enjoyed  good  health  until  re 
cently.  Paul  Mico,  the  executor  of  her 
estate  who  was  also  a  student  of  hers 
in  her  final  year  at  Berkeley,  said 
that  up  until  a  couple  of  months  ago, 


she  had  continued  to  receive  forme 
students  at  her  home,  where  she  cor 
ducted  seminars. 

Dr.  Nyswander  was  born  on  Sep 
29, 1894,  the  daughter  of  Albert  Dixo 
Bird  and  the  former  Margaret  Co 
lins  Miller.  She  earned  bachelor 
and  master's  degrees  at  the  Unive 
sity  of  Nevada  and  in  1926  received 
doctorate  in  educational  psycholoj; 
at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Nyswander  was  married  fc 
more  than  20  years  to  George 
Palmer,  former  director  of  researt 
for  the  American  Child  Health  Ass 
elation  in  New  York.  He  died  in  197 
She  was  also  the  mother  of  Mar 
Nyswander  Dole,  a  psychiatrist  wl 
pioneered  the  use  of  methadone 
treat  heroin  addicts  in  New  York  ar 
elsewhere  in  the  early  1970's.  D 
Dole  died  in  1986. 

Dr.  Nyswander  leaves  no  immec 
ate  survivors. 


Dorothy  Nyswander 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 


_      .,       ...  December   25,    19 - 

Dorothy    Nyswander,    a    world 

leader  in  public  health  education, 
died  December  18  at  her  home  in 
Berkeley.  She  was  104. 

Ms.  Nyswander  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  University  of  Cali 
fornia  at  Berkeley's  School  of  Public 
Health.  She  was  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  "mother  of  health 
education." 

She  remained  active  in  public 
health  until  her  death,  playing  host 
to  monthly  workshops  in  her  home 
to  discuss  current  public  health  re 
search. 

Born  in  Reno,  Ms.  Nyswander 
grew  up  on  a  cattle  ranch  and  gradu 
ated  from  the  University  of  Nevada 
in  1915  with  a  degree  in  mathemat 
ics.  She  earned  a  doctorate  in  psy 
chology  from  UC  Berkeley  in  1926. 

In  the  1930s,  Ms.  Nyswander  con 
ducted  a  landmark  study  of  school 
health  programs.  Her  analysis  is  still 
considered  a  basic  text  in  the  field. 

During  the  Depression,  Ms.  Nys 
wander  headed  the  1 1-state  Western 
region  for  the  Works  Progress  Ad 
ministration.  She  reported  directly 
to  Harry  Hopkins  and  Eleanor  Roo 
sevelt. 

She  taught  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  then  returned  to  UC  Berkeley 
in  1946,  where  she  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health. 

Ms.  Nyswander  pioneered  the  in 
troduction  of  behavioral  sciences  to 
public  health  and  trained  a  gener 
ation  of  practitioners  in  the  new 
method  of  health  education. 

"She  revolutionized  the  whole 
idea  of  public  health  education," 
said  Paul  Mico,  a  former  student. 
"Her  impact  is  far-reaching  and  very 
significant." 

After  retiring  from  UC  Berkeley 
in  1957,  she  began  a  16-year  career 
with  the  World  Health  Organiza 
tion.  She  traveled  the  globe,  setting 
up  health  education  programs  in  a 
dozen  countries. 

At  the  age  of  70,  she  slept  on  the 
concrete  floor  of  a  rural  health  cen 
ter  in  India  with  her  rolled-up 
clothes  as  a  pillow,  talking  to  men 
and  women  about  family  planning. 

Ms.  Nyswander  is  survived  by  a 
niece  and  several  cousins.  Friends 
and  relatives  are  planning  a  memo 
rial  service,  to  take  place  next 
spring. 

Ms.  Nyswander's  favorite  cause, 
the  American  Indian  College  Fund, 
has  established  the  Nyswander- 
Manson  Fund  to  stand  in  perpetuity 
in  honor  of  her  and  her  sister,  Mar 
garet  Bird  Manson.  Contributions, 
which  will  be  matched  dollar  for 
dollar  by  the  AICF,  can  be  sent  to: 
AICF,  21  W.  68th  St.,  Suite  1 F,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10023. 


To  the  friends  of  Dorothy  Nyswander  who  gave  hours  of  their 
time  during  July  1994  to  reading  the  text  of  this  oral  history 
to  her,  she  wishes  to  send  a  very  simple  message: 

"Thank  you  dearest  friends.   Once  more  you  have  come  to 
my  aid.   You  have  never  failed  me." 


Jim  Lovegren 
Helen  Mortenson 
Dorothy  Belcher 

Kay  Fox 
Liz  Bernheimer 
Janet  Anderson 

Helen  Ross 
Rachelle  Greenberg 
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PREFACE 


When  President  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  proposed  that  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California  establish  a  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  he  was 
eager  to  have  the  office  document  both  the  University's  history  and  its 
impact  on  the  state.   The  Regents  established  the  office  in  1954,  "to 
tape  record  the  memoirs  of  persons  who  have  contributed  significantly  to 
the  history  of  California  and  the  West,"   thus  embracing  President 
Sproul 's  vision  and  expanding  its  scope. 

Administratively,  the  new  program  at  Berkeley  was  placed  within  the 
library,  but  the  budget  line  was  direct  to  the  Office  of  the  President. 
An  Academic  Senate  committee  served  as  executive.   In  the  four  decades 
that  have  followed,  the  program  has  grown  in  scope  and  personnel,  and  the 
office  has  taken  its  place  as  a  division  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  the 
University's  manuscript  and  rare  books  library.   The  essential  purpose  of 
the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  however,  remains  the  same:   to  document 
the  movers  and  shakers  of  California  and  the  West,  and  to  give  special 
attention  to  those  who  have  strong  and  continuing  links  to  the  University 
of  California. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  at  Berkeley  is  the  oldest  oral 
history  program  within  the  University  system,  and  the  University  History 
Series  is  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office's  longest  established  and  most 
diverse  series  of  memoirs.   This  series  documents  the  institutional 
history  of  the  University,  through  memoirs  with  leading  professors  and 
administrators.   At  the  same  time,  by  tracing  the  contributions  of 
graduates,  faculty  members,  officers,  and  staff  to  a  broad  array  of 
economic,  social,  and  political  institutions,  it  provides  a  record  of  the 
impact  of  the  University  on  the  wider  community  of  state  and  nation. 

The  oral  history  approach  captures  the  flavor  of  incidents,  events, 
and  personalities  and  provides  details  that  formal  records  cannot  reach. 
For  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni,  these  memoirs  serve  as  reminders  of  the 
work  of  predecessors  and  foster  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  those 
who  will  join  the  University  in  years  to  come.   Thus,  they  bind  together 
University  participants  from  many  of  eras  and  specialties,  reminding  them 
of  interests  in  common.   For  those  who  are  interviewed,  the  memoirs 
present  a  chance  to  express  perceptions  about  the  University,  its  role 
and  lasting  influences,  and  to  offer  their  own  legacy  of  memories  to  the 
University  itself. 

The  University  History  Series  over  the  years  has  enjoyed  financial 
support  from  a  variety  of  sources.   These  include  alumni  groups  and 
individuals,  campus  departments,  administrative  units,  and  special  groups 
as  well  as  grants  and  private  gifts.   For  instance,  the  Women's  Faculty 
Club  supported  a  series  on  the  club  and  its  members  in  order  to  preserve 
insights  into  the  role  of  women  on  campus.   The  Alumni  Association 
supported  a  number  of  interviews,  including  those  with  Ida  Sproul,  wife 
of  the  President,  and  athletic  coaches  Clint  Evans  and  Brutus  Hamilton. 
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Their  own  academic  units,  often  supplemented  with  contributions  from 
colleagues,  have  contributed  for  memoirs  with  Dean  Ewald  T.  Grether, 
Business  Administration;  Professor  Garff  Wilson,  Public  Ceremonies;  Deans 
Morrough  P.  O'Brien  and  John  Whinnery,  Engineering;  and  Dean  Milton 
Stern,  UC  Extension.   The  Office  of  the  Berkeley  Chancellor  has  supported 
oral  history  memoirs  with  Chancellors  Edward  W.  Strong  and  Albert  H. 
Bowker. 

To  illustrate  the  University/community  connection,  many  memoirs  of 
important  University  figures  have  in  turn  inspired,  enriched,  or  grown 
out  of  broader  series  documenting  a  variety  of  significant  California 
issues.   For  example,  the  Water  Resources  Center- sponsored  interviews  of 
Professors  Percy  H.  McGaughey,  Sidney  T.  Harding,  and  Wilfred  Langelier 
have  led  to  an  ongoing  series  of  oral  histories  on  California  water 
issues.   The  California  Wine  Industry  Series  originated  with  an  interview 
of  University  enologist  William  V.  Cruess  and  now  has  grown  to  a  fifty- 
nine-interview  series  of  California's  premier  winemakers.   California 
Democratic  Commit teewoman  Elinor  Heller  was  interviewed  in  a  series  on 
California  Women  Political  Leaders,  with  support  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities;  her  oral  history  was  expanded  to  include  an 
extensive  discussion  of  her  years  as  a  Regent  of  the  University  through 
interviews  funded  by  her  family's  gift  to  The  Bancroft  Library. 

To  further  the  documentation  of  the  University's  impact  on  state  and 
nation,  Berkeley's  Class  of  1931,  as  their  class  gift  on  the  occasion  of 
their  fiftieth  anniversary,  endowed  an  oral  history  series  titled  "The 
University  of  California,  Source  of  Community  Leaders."  The  series 
reflects  President  Sproul's  vision  by  recording  the  contributions  of  the 
University's  alumni,  faculty  members  and  administrators.   The  first  oral 
history  focused  on  President  Sproul  himself.   Interviews  with  thirty-four 
key  individuals  dealt  with  his  career  from  student  years  in  the  early 
1900s  through  his  term  as  the  University's  eleventh  President,  from  1930- 
1958. 

Gifts  such  as  these  allow  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  to 
continue  to  document  the  life  of  the  University  and  its  link  with  its 
community.   Through  these  oral  history  interviews,  the  University  keeps 
its  own  history  alive,  along  with  the  flavor  of  irreplaceable  personal 
memories,  experiences,  and  perceptions.   A  full  list  of  completed  memoirs 
and  those  in  process  in  the  series  is  included  following  the  index  of 
this  volume. 
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INTRODUCTION- -by  Patricia  A.  Buffler,  Ph.D. 


I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  provide  an  introduction  to  Professor 
Emerita  Dorothy  Bird  Nyswander's  oral  history.   As  we  join  her  in 
celebrating  her  100th  birthday  on  September  29th,  1994,  it  is  especially 
fitting  that  we  reflect  on  and  chronicle  the  many  contributions  this 
remarkable  woman  has  made  to  the  field  of  public  health  education. 

When  I  came  to  the  School  of  Public  Health  in  1963  as  a  master's 
student  in  public  health  administration,  Dr.  Nyswander,  or  Dorothy  as  she 
is  fondly  known  by  her  friends  and  former  students,  was  already  a  legend. 

In  1946  she  had  been  recruited  to  the  UC  Berkeley  School  of  Public 
Health  by  Dean  Walter  Brown,  who  charged  her  with  building  a  Division  of 
Health  Education  in  Public  Health.   Drawing  upon  the  vast  resources  in 
the  social  sciences  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  Dorothy  made  it  the  first 
school  in  the  nation  to  introduce  and  emphasize  behavioral  sciences  in 
its  health  education  courses. 

Dorothy's  roots  reach  back  to  Topaz  in  Mono  County,  California, 
where  she  spent  her  early  years  on  the  extensive  Rickey  cattle  and  sheep 
ranch.   There  her  supportive  family  instilled  in  her  a  strong  sense  of 
self-confidence,  a  love  of  learning,  and  a  deep  compassion  for  others. 
By  1926  she  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  educational  psychology  from  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  and  when  she  returned  to  Berkeley  as  a  full 
professor  in  1946,  it  was  a  mid- life  career  change.   She  brought  with  her 
a  wealth  of  experience,  including: 

•  a  decade  of  teaching  at  the  University  of  Utah; 

•  serving  as  a  regional  supervisor  at  the  federal  level  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  for  the  eleven  Western  states  during  the 
Depression; 

•  working  with  Harry  Hopkins  on  WPA  allocations  in  Utah  and  reporting 
to  Eleanor  Roosevelt  on  women's  projects; 

•  developing  the  Utah  state  work  program  for  relief -eligible  women, 
and  also  building  a  public  health  nursing  system  for  the  state; 

•  carrying  full  responsibility  for  the  landmark  Astoria  School  Health 
Study  in  New  York,  including  the  research  and  writing  of  the 
influential  book,  Solving  School  Health  Problems:   the  Astoria 
Demonstration  Study:  and 

•  arranging  exchanges  of  staff  members  between  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  United  States  in  teacher  training  and  health 
education. 

Dorothy  drew  upon  these  and  many  other  experiences  as  she  proceeded 
to  build  one  of  the  most  reputable  public  health  education  programs  in 


the  nation.   Influenced  by  the  teachings  of  Kurt  Lewin,  Dr.  N.R.  Bion,  R. 
Bales,  White  and  Lippitt,  and  A.  Marrow  and  J.  French,  Jr.,  she  made 
group  process  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  for  the  new  health 
education  division  students.   According  to  Dorothy,  key  elements  to  being 
a  successful  health  educator  included  understanding  the  dynamics  of 
groups  and  the  importance  of  participation  in  bringing  about  change.   She 
believed  that  only  by  learning  to  work  with  groups  can  educators  train 
leaders.   As  she  explained,  "For  the  health  educator,  you're  not  a 
success  until  you've  entirely  worked  yourself  out  of  the  position  of 
being  the  helper." 

Dorothy  also  incorporated  a  strong  field  training  program  into  the 
curriculum.  This  program  remains  today  as  one  of  the  notable  strengths 
of  the  School.  As  she  expressed  it:  "I'll  trade  a  week  of  lectures  for 
two  days  of  work  in  the  field.  .  .  .  When  you're  in  the  field,  what  you 
see  has  meaning  for  you." 

As  founder  of  the  public  health  education  program  at  a  newly 
established  (1943)  School  of  Public  Health,  Dorothy  is  also  unique  in 
that  she  worked  with  the  School's  first  four  Deans- -Walter  Brown,  W. 
McDowell  Hammon,  Edward  Rogers,  and  Charles  E.  Smith  and  has  known  and 
shared  her  wisdom  with  the  deans  that  followed- -William  Reeves,  Warren 
Winkelstein,  Joyce  Lashof ,  and  myself.   Even  after  forty- two  years  of 
active  service  to  her  profession,  Dorothy  did  not  slow  down,  and 
continued  to  serve  as  a  teacher,  professor,  consultant,  and  lecturer  in 
over  twelve  foreign  countries. 

As  the  School  of  Public  Health  now  positions  itself  to  address  the 
public  health  programs  of  the  21st  century,  it  is  well  served  to  consider 
the  principles  that  guided  Dorothy  during  her  entire  lifetime:   putting 
people  in  charge  of  their  own  health  care;  understanding  care  through  the 
eyes  of  those  who  use  it,  letting  students  participate  in  their  own 
education,  effectively  using  the  group  process,  and  teamwork. 

Although  Dorothy  has  lived  100  years,  she  and  the  principles  she  has 
advocated  remain  ageless.   Former  and  current  students  and  faculty  still 
come  to  see  her,  because  what  she  has  to  teach  is  as  relevant  today  as  it 
was  forty  years  ago.   Her  "students"  of  all  ages  still  reach  out  to  this 
vibrant,  caring  woman,  whose  mind  is  as  keen  as  ever  and  who  still  sees 
the  world  through  a  looking  glass  of  curiosity. 

Through  this  oral  history,  we  celebrate  a  pioneer  whose  research  and 
teaching  has  inspired  generations  of  students  and  whose  compassion  for 
people  lives  on  in  those  whose  lives  she  has  touched.   The  impact  she  has 
left  on  the  field  of  public  health  education  and  the  School  of  Public 
Health  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley  is  unending. 
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We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dorothy  for  what  she  has  given  to  the 
field  of  public  health  education  and  in  particular  to  the  program  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  School  of  Public  Health. 


Patricia  A.  Buffler,  Ph.D. 
Dean,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 


August  1994 

School  of  Public  Health 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION --by  William  Griffiths 


In  1946  when  Dorothy  Nyswander  accepted  an  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Public  Health  Education  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  at  UCB,  her 
academic  background  was  very  different  from  other  Professors  of  Health 
Education  in  such  schools  as  Yale,  Columbia,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina, 
Harvard,  and  Michigan.  The  academic  training  for  Professors  of  Health 
Education  was  primarily  in  the  biological  and  medical  sciences,  or  in 
education  or  physical  education.   Dorothy  with  her  doctoral  degree  in 
psychology  from  Berkeley,  and  an  additional  emphasis  in  mathematics, 
viewed  the  field  of  health  education  in  an  entirely  different 
perspective.   Her  background  influenced  the  courses  she  developed  and  the 
type  of  student  she  admitted  to  her  program.   If  students  applying  for 
admission  did  not  have  a  sufficient  background  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
they  were  required  to  take  additional  courses  before  entering  school. 
Later  when  developing  a  doctoral  program,  Dorothy  demanded  that  her 
students  be  versed  in  quantitative  research  methodology  and  advanced 
statistics.   She  assigned  a  low  priority  to  qualitative  and  descriptive 
doctoral  dissertations,  which  were  all  too  common  in  health  education. 

Dorothy's  teaching  drew  heavily  on  social  psychology.   The  theory 
and  research  of  psychologist  Kurt  Lewin  was  a  great  influence,  and  she 
often  quoted  his  statement:  "There  is  nothing  as  practical  as  a  good 
theory."   She  read  widely  in  the  fields  of  sociology,  social  psychology, 
and  social  anthropology,  in  order  to  identify  specific  research  and 
theories  with  which  her  graduate  students  should  become  acquainted.   She 
would  require  them  to  develop  educational  strategies  applicable  to  public 
health  problems,  and  she  made  them  identify  the  behavioral  science 
theories  supporting  these  strategies.   Berkeley  faculty  from  the 
behavioral  sciences  were  frequent  guest  lecturers  in  her  classes.   When 
in  1956  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  instituted  fellowships 
for  graduate  work  in  public  health  education,  they  leaned  heavily  on  the 
Berkeley  School  of  Public  Health  to  assist  them  in  overcoming  resistance 
to  the  high  priority  they  gave  in  awarding  fellowships  to  students  with  a 
strong  background  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 

Soon  after  joining  the  Berkeley  faculty,  Dorothy  was  invited  to  be  a 
staff  member  of  the  Laboratory  of  Group  Dynamics  at  Bethel,  Maine.   The 
laboratory  had  recently  been  established  by  some  of  Kurt  Lewin' s  students 
and  colleagues  to  explore  Lewin' s  theories  relating  to  group  behavior. 
In  consultation  with  colleagues  who  included  Professor  Hugh  Coffey  in 
Psychology  and  Professor  Gordon  Hearn  in  Social  Welfare,  Dorothy 
initiated  a  course  in  group  process  in  the  School  of  Public  Health.   The 
course  was  not  an  easy  one  for  graduate  students,  for  it  made  them  aware 
not  only  of  their  strengths  when  working  in  a  group,  but  also  of  their 
weaknesses.   The  Dean  of  the  School,  Charles  E.  Smith,  being  a  medical - 
research  scientist,  was  comfortable  having  the  course  in  the  curriculum 
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only  when  Dorothy  herself  taught  it,  for  he  had  tremendous  confidence  in 
her  sensitivity  and  judgment. 

One  of  Dorothy's  greatest  strengths  was  the  confidence  she  imparted 
to  students  of  her  personal  acceptance  of  them  as  individuals.   They  were 
aware  that  though  she  did  not  necessarily  agree  with  their  opinions,  she 
accepted  them  as  worthy  and  important  human  beings.   When  their 
performance  did  not  live  up  to  her  expectations,  they  felt  quite  guilty, 
because  they  felt  they  had  let  her  down,  even  though  in  no  way  did  she 
demean  them. 

Dorothy  was  one  of  the  first  health  educators  to  serve  as  an 
overseas  consultant,  for  the  World  Health  Organization,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  others.   Her 
international  work  attracted  a  number  of  foreign  students  to  study  at 
Berkeley  where  Dorothy  developed  courses  relating  to  international  health 
issues  and  problems.   Along  with  the  foreign  students,  many  American 
students  elected  these  courses,  and  after  taking  them,  often  applied  for 
overseas  assignments  themselves. 

Dorothy  believed  strongly  that  her  graduate  students  should,  during 
their  year  at  Berkeley,  have  a  close  association  with  practicing  health 
educators.   She  was  in  constant  communication  with  staff  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Education  in  the  California  State  Health  Department, 
which  fortunately  was  located  in  Berkeley.   Frequent  meetings  between  the 
health  education  faculty  and  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  were  scheduled.   For 
the  graduate  students  a  new  evening  seminar  was  developed  and  all  Bay 
Area  health  educators  were  invited  to  attend.   Thus,  graduate  students 
met  and  became  acquainted  with  local  health  educators  in  both  official 
and  voluntary  agencies  and  organizations.   Presentations  at  the  seminar 
were  made  by  both  students  and  practitioners,  where  ample  time  was 
allotted  for  what  was  usually  a  very  lively  discussion.   It  was  not 
unusual  to  have  some  twenty  to  thirty  practitioners  in  attendance. 

Since  Dorothy's  retirement,  the  term  "health  education"  has 
frequently  been  replaced  by  the  term  "health  promotion."   It  seems  that 
university  faculties  found  that  "health  promotion"  was  more  acceptable  in 
securing  grants  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.   When  the  word 
"education"  was  used  in  a  grant  application,  the  application  often  had  to 
be  referred  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.   This  delayed  action  and 
often  resulted  in  denial  as  the  Department  of  Education  considered  other 
educational  areas  more  important  than  health.   Dorothy  had  strong 
feelings  about  the  new  term,  as  promotion  to  her  meant  "marketing"  or 
"salesmanship."   Education  connoted  depth,  where  promotion  was  a 
superficial  approach  to  health  problems. 

On  Dorothy  Nyswander's  retirement  in  1957,  colleagues  initiated  a 
yearly  "Dorothy  B.  Nyswander  Lecture"  in  her  honor.   For  over  a  decade 
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the  lecturers  were  prominent  individuals,  most  frequently  from  public 
health  or  the  behavioral  sciences.   Gordon  Allport  (social  psychology), 
Cora  Du  Bois  (anthropology) ,  Kingsley  Davis  (sociology) ,  and  Mayhew 
Derryberry  (public  health  education)  were  a  few  of  the  lecturers. 
Dorothy  valued  the  lectures  because  they  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  public  health  education  literature. 

In  her  own  right,  Dorothy  received  wide  recognition  for  some  of  her 
early  research  studies  such  as  the  Astoria  School  Health  Study.   Most  of 
her  early  publications  leaned  heavily  on  her  research  background  in 
psychology.   In  later  years,  Dorothy's  writings  were  addressed  to  a  wide 
spectrum  of  health  professionals:  physicians,  nurses,  sanitarians, 
dentists,  nutritionists,  and  others,  demonstrating  the  importance  of 
health  education  to  their  professions.   Her  later  writings,  primarily  for 
health  educators,  were  more  philosophical  in  nature- -urging  health 
educators  to  analyze  and  review  their  role  in  terms  of  contribution  to 
what  she  called  the  "open  society" --a  Utopia  not  to  be  created  by 
government  but  a  Utopia  to  be  worked  toward  by  ordinary  citizens. 


William  Griffiths 
Professor  Emeritus 


July  1994 

School  of  Public  Health 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 


INTERVIEW  HI STORY- -Dorothy  Nyswander 

The  School  of  Public  Health  at  Berkeley  and  its  distinguished 
faculty  and  administrators  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  for  a  number  of  years.   This  interest  dates  back  to 
the  School's  predecessor,  the  Department  of  Hygiene,  and  earlier  to  the 
Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Research.   Interviews  with  the  foundation's 
director,  Karl  F.  Meyer,  were  conducted  in  1961  and  1962.   Three 
additional  significant  oral  history  memoirs  of  professors  in  the  School 
of  Public  Health  were  to  follow:  Jessie  Bierman  in  maternal  and  child 
health  (1987);  Sanford  S.  Elberg,  graduate  education  and  microbiology 
(1990);  and  dean  and  arbovirologist  William  C.  Reeves  (1993).   Together, 
these  earlier  memoirs  provide  a  strong  base  for  a  developing  oral  history 
on  the  School  of  Public  Health,  as  part  of  the  University  History  Series. 

The  need  for  organized  oral  histories  based  on  the  School  of  Public 
Health  at  Berkeley  arose  in  part  from  the  major  changes  in  health  care 
delivery  and  the  public  perception  of  the  role  of  wellness  during  the  end 
of  this  century  and  expected  at  the  start  of  the  next.   Wellness  and  the 
prevention  of  illness  are  basic  concepts  for  the  School  and  reflect  the 
thinking  of  Professor  Emerita  Dorothy  Nyswander,  one  of  the  School's 
major  architects.   Changing  community  needs  in  this  country  and  abroad 
and  the  ways  the  School  has  responded  and  participated  in  change  suggest 
that  its  philosophy  and  development  can  well  clarify  present  and  future 
issues  in  public  health. 

When  the  interviewer  began  to  plan  the  School  of  Public  Health  Oral 
Histories,  the  School's  Dean  Patricia  Buffler  and  Pat  Hosel,  Director  of 
External  Affairs,  contributed  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions.   Dean 
Buffler  immediately  said,  "Start  with  Dorothy  Nyswander.   She  was  eminent 
in  the  field  before  she  came  to  Berkeley;  she  built  the  Division  of 
Public  Health  Education  and  was  a  major  force  in  developing  the  School." 
Dean  Buffler  also  contributed  an  introduction. 

Preparation  for  the  tape-recording  sessions  began  promptly,  partly 
in  deference  to  Dorothy  Nyswander 's  approaching  ninety-ninth  birthday. 
The  interviewer  collected  background  information  on  her  academic  and 
professional  career,  her  government  service  and  work  overseas,  as  well  as 
her  research,  writing,  and  network  of  friends  and  colleagues.   The  result 
was  an  outline  of  possible  topics  sufficient  for  several  lifetimes.   Even 
so  it  could  not  refer  to  all  the  events,  philosophy,  experiences,  and 
perceptions  of  her  creative  and  adventurous  life. 

Nine  interview  sessions  were  held,  the  first  eight  in  1993:  July  13, 
August  25,  September  8,  September  22,  October  6,  October  20,  November  30, 
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and  December  14.   The  ninth  and  last  took  place  on  January  6,  1994.   In 
addition,  Professor  Nyswander  and  the  interviewer  had  ten  work  sessions 
of  varying  length  in  1994  for  review,  discussion,  and  further  planning: 
January  20,  January  27,  February  3,  March  3,  March  25,  April  8,  April  28, 
May  16,  June  22,  and  July  11. 

At  the  outset,  Dorothy  Nyswander  remarked  in  a  matter-of-fact  way 
that  her  dimming  eyesight  would  soon  end  her  use  of  notes  or  other 
written  materials,  and  that  she  would  have  to  rely  on  memory  alone  during 
the  interviews.   Instead  of  blocking  her  response,  this  circumstance 
seemed  to  increase  the  spontaneity  of  her  observations,  sometimes  with 
free  association,  as  questions  and  outline  topics  were  offered  by  the 
interviewer. 

When  the  sessions  were  completed,  it  was  agreed  that  she  would  be 
able  to  review  the  transcript  twice.   For  the  first  review,  the 
interviewer  lightly  edited  the  transcript,  provided  heads  and  subheads, 
and  a  few  queries  for  clarification,  but  with  only  minor  realignment  of 
topics.   As  the  team  of  volunteer  readers  took  her  through  the  text, 
Dorothy  Nyswander  gave  the  material  careful  review,  dictating  answers  to 
the  queries,  and  inserting  additional  materials  that  they  put  into 
written  form.   These  inserts  appear  in  the  volume  in  square  brackets. 
The  second  read-aloud  review  permitted  her  to  hear  and  approve  the  full 
manuscript  with  her  inserts  and  in  its  final  form  with  topics  aligned 
appropriately. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  interview  and  review  process  she  would 
express  concern  at  the  additional  work  involved  for  the  interviewer,  as 
well  as  the  possible  loss  of  quality  in  the  memoir  because  she  could  not 
see  it  on  the  page.   It  was  easy  for  the  interviewer  to  answer  truthfully 
that  the  wit,  candor,  depth,  and  spontaneity  of  her  response  far 
outweighed  minor  difficulties.  Her  concerns  about  quality  were  based  on 
her  life  as  an  experienced  researcher  and  administrator,  teacher,  writer, 
and  editor,  accustomed  to  the  act  of  writing  and  not  so  much  to  that  of 
dictation. 

She  was  not,  however,  a  novice  with  the  spoken  word.   In  fact, 
throughout  her  adult  life  she  was  in  demand  as  a  speaker,  and  often  a 
keynote  or  featured  speaker.   She  was  invited  to  give  a  welcoming  speech 
to  a  conference  of  SOPHE,  the  Society  of  Public  Health  Educators,  during 
the  time  she  was  working  on  her  oral  history  memoir.   Rather  than 
appearing  in  person,  she  chose  to  videotape  her  speech.   Speaking  in  her 
hundredth  year,  her  message  and  verbal  expression  carried  such  power  that 
she  reduced  her  studio  audience  to  tears. 

Her  aspect  during  the  interviews  was  fresh  and  alert.   She  sat  at 
ease  at  her  desk  in  the  work  area  of  her  bedroom  surrounded  by  family 
pictures  and  mementos,  or  used  her  walker  to  move  to  the  sunny  diningroom 
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perfumed  by  two  gardenia  plants.   She  spoke  strongly  and  fluently, 
recalling  the  enjoyment  of  her  adventurous  life,  and  from  time  to  time 
noting  her  habit  of  questioning  assumptions.   She  laughed  easily,  often 
at  herself;  when  she  spoke  of  difficult  or  painful  matters  she  would  show 
brief  flashes  of  anger  or  sorrow,  but  no  self-pity.   Some  of  her 
worldwide  group  of  admirers  have  suggested  that  she  is  the  mother  of 
public  health  education,  but  she  said  firmly  that  she  was  at  best  the 
daughter  or  granddaughter  of  that  discipline. 

The  atmosphere  of  her  Kensington  home  was  lively  and  sociable,  with 
phone  calls,  friends  bringing  flowers,  plants,  or  occasionally  dinner. 
One  came  regularly  to  review  business  matters,  another  built  a  ramp  into 
her  garden  to  ensure  that  she  could  enjoy  the  outdoors  easily.   Some 
local  friends  came  for  a  short  visit  and  stayed  to  tea,  others  came  from 
India  for  a  morning  call,  while  still  others  made  visits  of  weeks  or 
months.   Each  visitor  received  a  greeting  of  warmth,  pleasure,  and 
appreciation. 

Dorothy  Nyswander's  cheerful  acceptance  expanded  to  the  animal 
world,  to  her  immense  cat,  Joy,  who  often  occupied  her  lap  and 
occasionally  her  desk  top.   Outdoors,  a  fat  squirrel  dominated  the  bird 
feeder  outside  the  diningroom  window.   She  ruled  that  he  was  not  to  be 
shooed  away;  she  saw  him  as  enterprising. 

As  far  back  as  she  can  remember,  Dorothy  Nyswander  had  curiosity  and 
conducted  a  lifelong  search  for  evidence.   In  college  it  was  a  quest 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  responsive  deity,  later  the  effectiveness 
of  school  health  programs  in  Astoria,  New  York,  and  still  later  the  cause 
of  death  among  two -year -old  children  in  Chitre,  Panama.   But  research 
(even  being  the  "Best  Rat-Runner  in  California"  as  her  small  daughter 
boasted)  was  only  a  means  to  an  end. 

Through  her  understanding  and  advocacy  of  group  process  she  saw  that 
action  and  change  came  about  when  local  people  recognized  need  and  chose 
to  act.   These  principles  fuelled  her  energy  and  success  worldwide,  along 
with  her  own  dash  and  daring.   In  the  India  that  she  loved  and 
understood,  she  was  honored  by  the  presentation  of  a  glass  of  gray,  dusty 
liquid  that  had  bathed  the  god  figures  in  a  local  ceremony.   To  the 
horror  of  the  interviewer  who  believes  in  germs,  Dorothy  Nyswander 
related  how  she  drank  it  all  ("Of  course  I  did").   In  Jamaica,  working  as 
a  consultant  for  the  Malaria  Institute,  she  went  through  every  step  of 
the  process  of  malaria  control,  including  putting  on  protective  clothing 
and  a  mask  before  entering  the  homes  as  they  were  being  sprayed  with  DDT 
to  kill  mosquitos. 

Earlier  in  her  career  she  was  persuaded  by  Ruth  Benedict  to  study 
Kurt  Lewin's  ideas  on  what  was  called  "group  dynamics,"  later  "group 
process."  She  recalled  her  experience  the  first  night  with  Kurt  Lewin's 
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graduate  students  as  being  "a  disaster.  ...  I  muttered  to  Sol  Lifson 
[her  assistant]  about  it  all  the  way  home.   'What  good  is  it  being  an 
expert,  what  good  is  it  having  a  Ph.D.  if  you  can't  use  it?'.  ...  I  had 
to  throw  out  the  window  practically  half  of  everything  I  learned  in  my 
Ph.D I  was  able  to  change  that  much." 

Adventures  began  early  in  Dorothy  Nyswander's  childhood,  when  she 
found  she  could  stay  in  the  saddle  on  a  runaway  horse  who  stopped  just 
one  moment  ahead  of  disaster.   As  an  adult,  she  and  her  husband  were 
saved  by  luck  as  they  became  lost  hiking  in  snow-covered  mountains.   The 
result?  As  she  said,  "I  was  glad  to  be  alive." 

Government  and  politicians  offered  their  own  perils  as  well,  but  she 
soon  learned  how  to  hold  her  own.   She  was  working  at  the  federal  level 
for  the  Works  Progress  Administration  when  she  was  obliged  to  present 
herself  to  the  governor  of  New  Mexico,  an  imposing  man  with  a  forbidding 
aspect.   She  recalled,  "I  just  shook  a  little  bit;  I  was  sort  of  timid. 
He  said,  'You're  not  a  goddamn  social  worker,  are  you?'   I  said,  'No 
governor,  I'm  not  a  goddamn  social  worker.   I'm  a  person  who's  come  to 
bring  you  some  money,  bring  money  into  this  state.   That's  who  I  am.' 
Then  he  gave  me  all  the  help  I  needed  to  set  up  projects  for  women." 

Early  discussions  about  the  School  of  Public  Health  oral  history 
memoirs,  and  Dorothy  Nyswander  as  the  first  memoirist  on  the  list, 
included  a  number  of  individuals,  who,  along  with  Dean  Buffler  and  Pat 
Hosel,  responded  with  suggestions,  ideas,  and  documents.   In  addition, 
Pat  Hosel  provided  much  information,  and  also  served  as  liaison  among 
committees  for  the  Nyswander  memoir,  the  School,  and  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office.  The  group  of  advisors  included  University  Archivist  Bill 
Roberts  who  found  papers  to  be  copied;  Professor  Emeritus  William 
Griffiths  whose  consultation  included  significant  background  and 
documents  related  to  Dorothy  Nyswander's  career,  and  who  also  wrote  an 
introduction  to  the  memoir;  Dean  Emerita  Joyce  Lashof  who  provided  needed 
advice  and  comments;  and  Betty  Rintoul,  an  alumna  of  the  School  who  moved 
easily  among  her  many  tasks  of  doing  research,  reading  aloud,  gathering 
pictures  and  clippings  and  providing  copies  of  rare  items.   This  generous 
support  is  deeply  appreciated. 

On  a  separate  page  in  this  volume ,  Dorothy  Nyswander  has  also 
thanked  in  particular  those  volunteers  who  read  aloud  the  final  draft  of 
the  memoir  for  her  review  and  approval,  a  task  they  performed  in  record 
time.   A  major  share  of  the  responsibility  for  funding  the  memoir  was 
shouldered  by  groups  Dorothy  described  as  "public  health  people;  they 
know  how  to  form  committees,  organize,  and  get  things  done."  They  did. 
As  the  lists  of  donors  and  readers  suggest,  there  were  also  numerous 
other  helpers  and  coordinators,  too  many  to  show  here.   Two  examples- - 
Helen  Ross  and  Jim  Love gren- -deserve  thanks  for  their  cheerful  and 
effective  work  in  expediting  and  celebrating  her  memoir  and  planning  her 
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100th  birthday  party.   They  represent  the  numerous  others  who  rallied  to 
express  their  affection  and  gratitude  to  their  colleague  and  mentor, 
Dorothy  Nyswander. 


Harriet  Nathan 
Interviewer/Editor 


September  1994 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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Nathan:     Would  you  like  to  tell  me  something  about  your  parents,  about 
your  family?  Tell  me  about  your  father  and  mother,  to  begin 
with. 

Nyswander:   Right.   I  couldn't  begin  a  history  of  my  life  and  what  I've 
done  with  that  life  unless  I  told  you  something  about  my 
grandparents  and  my  parents,  because  I'm  proud  of  them.   And 
during  these  recent  years,  a  thing  I've  begun  to  realize  is 
that  they  have  affected  my  life  much  more  than  I  knew  twenty 
years  ago.   I  think  that  twenty  years  ago,  I  wouldn't  have 
recognized  the  important  qualities  that  they  instilled  in  my 
behavior.   I  don't  think  that  all  of  these  were  good  behaviors 
[laughs],  they  weren't.   But  they  are  responsible  for  the 
important  things,  both  the  things  that  were  good  that  I've 
done,  and  the  things  that  have  been  reckless  that  I  have  done. 


Maternal  Grandparents --Canada.  Australia.  California 


Nyswander:   I  think  I'll  start  in  with  my  mother's  father  and  mother.   Now, 
Grandpa  was  a  man,  very  much  of  a  man.   He  was  six  feet  one, 
big  of  body,  and  bright  of  mind.   His  ancestors  were  Scottish, 
and  here  he  was,  a  French-speaking  Scotchman  in  Canada. 
Grandpa  told  me ,  when  I  asked  him  why  he  ran  away  from  Canada 
at  age  fourteen,  that  the  reason  he  ran  away  was  because  he  was 
tired  of  rolling  logs  on  the  river. 

He  ran  away  to  Australia.   He  never  was  able  to  tell  me 
how  a  lad  of  fourteen  could  get  across  Canada  and  get  on  a 
sailing  boat  and  get  to  Australia,  but  he  did  so. 

Nathan:     What  was  his  name? 


Nyswander:   His  name  was  James  Cowan  Miller.   He  gave  his  middle  name  to  my 
mother  for  her  middle  name  when  she  was  born. 

As  soon  as  he  landed  in  Australia,  he  sought  out  the 
trees,  because  trees  and  lumber  were  all  that  he  knew.   He  was 
soon  at  work  chopping  trees  with  an  axe.   I  can  see  him  doing 
it,  great  lean  body,  strong,  full  of  life.  He  must  have 
chopped  a  great  deal  of  wood  because ,  twenty  years  later ,  he 
owned  the  mill.   By  that  time,  he  had  married  my  grandmother 
and  had  nine  children. 

Nathan:     What  was  her  name? 

Nyswander:   Her  name  was  Agnes  Harvey.   She  came  from  London  as  a  nanny  at 
age  sixteen  with  a  family  that  was  migrating  to  Australia.   She 
decided  she  wanted  to  come,  she  said,  so  she  told  the  lady  who 
had  had  her  in  this  school  for  a  great  number  of  years  that  she 
was  ready  to  leave,  and  so  she  left. 

The  story,  of  course,  continues  with  her  marriage  to  James 
Miller.   He  was,  I  think,  probably  twenty  and  she  was  about 
eighteen  when  they  were  married.   Then  the  children  began  to 
come.   Grandma  told  me  stories  of  sitting  in  the  tent  out  in 
the  woods  where  they  lived  and  sewing  clothes  for  all  of  these 
children  by  hand,  no  sewing  machine.   She  made  clothes  for  all 
of  these  children,  and  herself,  of  course. 

Nathan:     Was  she  near  a  city? 

Nyswander:   It  was  near  Gosford.  And  yet  Grandma  told  me  stories  of 

watching  from  her  tent,  as  she  was  sewing,  some  little  animals 
that  flew  from  tree  to  tree.   Now,  these  couldn't  have  been 
bats.   She  called  them  flying  squirrels.   I've  never  heard  of  a 
flying  squirrel;  but  that's  what  she  called  them. 

She  was  extremely  well  read.   She  had  had  a  very  fine 
education,  I  imagine  for  that  time.   I  think  of  all  that  she 
had  read  and  all  of  the  books  which  she  began  to  get  as  soon  as 
she  could,  all  of  the  classics- -George  Eliot,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Scott- -about  eight  sets  of  books,  complete  sets,  and 
these  she  brought  with  her  to  California. 

One  wonders,  how  did  they  come  to  California,  and  why? 
Grandpa  made  the  decision  to  bring  this  family  to  California 
from  Australia  was  because  he  had  two  brothers  who  came  down 
from  Canada,  went  to  the  Sierra  Valley,  and  wrote  to  Brother 
Jim  that  there  was  lumber  and  gold  in  these  California  hills. 
Well,  Grandpa,  who  was  now  a  mill  owner,  sold  the  mill,  and  put 
his  family  aboard  a  sailing  ship.   Grandma  told  me  they  all 


Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


slept  on  deck  no  matter  what  the  weather  was,  but  they  had  some 
kind  of  tarps  that  they  put  on  when  the  dew  fell  [laughs] 
Grandma  called  it  dew.   And  they  arrived  safely. 

Grandma  was  worried  about  the  fact  that  the  moon  shone  on 
them.  To  sleep  with  a  full  moon  was  not  good,  she  told  me,  and 
she  still  believed  that.   But  she  couldn't  point  to  anything 
that  had  been  harmful  to  her  children.   So  we  let  it  pass. 

As  soon  as  she  landed  in  San  Francisco,  she  had  her  last 
child,  her  tenth  child,  who  became  my  beloved  Uncle  Harry.   I 
mention  his  name  because  he  was  the  only  one  of  Mama's  brothers 
I  ever  really  knew. 

Where  was  your  mother  in  the  line  of  children? 

Mama  was  about  in  the  middle .   Yes ,  I  think  she  was  about  a 
fifth  child.   The  oldest  sister,  Aunt  Aggie,  and  Aunt  Lizzie, 
are  the  two  that  my  mother  knew  best  because  by  the  time  Mama 
came  along,  the  two  elder  sisters  were  helping  to  raise  the 
children.   Mama  felt,  especially  toward  Aunt  Aggie,  as  though 
Aunt  Aggie  were  a  mother,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Aunt  Aggie 
was  my  favorite  aunt.   She  was  the  one  aunt  that  we  as  children 
came  down  to  San  Francisco  to  visit  once  each  year  from  the 
ranch  in  Topaz.   Aunt  Aggie  came  here  to  live  with  me  the  last 
months  of  her  life. 


Nathan:     In  this  house? 

Nyswander:   In  this  house.   It  was  marvelous  for  me,  and  marvelous  for  her. 

Now  let's  see.   Where  do  I  go  from  here? 
Nathan:     Do  you  want  to  pick  up  your  father's  family? 
Nyswander:   Yes,  I  do. 

I  think  before  I  leave  Grandma  Miller  that  I  should  tell 
you  what  wonderful  fairy  stories  her  children  and  her 
grandchildren  wove  around  her.   Grandma  Miller  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  she  didn't  know  who  her  father  was,  and  she 
didn't  know  who  her  mother  was,  that  she  was  brought  up  in  the 
Harvey  House  where  girls  were  raised  who  didn't  know  their 
parents .   Grandma  was  so  proud  of  the  kind  of  education  she  had 
and  the  social  training  to  be  a  lady  that  she  was  never 
ashamed.   We  were  always  proud  of  her. 

One  of  us  I  remember,  asked  her  did  she  know  nothing  of 
her  father,  and  she  said  she  did  know  something  of  her  father, 


Nathan : 
Nyswander : 


but  he  was  an  imaginary  father.   There  was  a  lovely  young  man 
in  uniform  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  called  at  the  school 
where  she  was  to  make  inquiry  about  her.   She  said,  "So  we 
thought  he  was  my  father."  But  perhaps  he  wasn't.   Now,  was  he 
Irish?  Or  was  he  Scotch?   "Oh,  there  were  so  many  things  that 
my  father  could  have  been,"  said  Grandma.   We  carried  on  the 
same  vein  so  that  we  were  always  proud  to  tell  everybody  that 
Grandma  was  an  underprivileged  child,  but  that  she  was  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  people  in  the  world. 

1  want  to  tell  you  just  one  story  about  my  grandmother, 
because  I  won't  have  an  opportunity  later  to  tell  you.   My 
husband  was  talking  to  Grandma  Miller,  and  she  had  started  to 
tell  him  about  a  lecture  that  she  had  been  to.   Now,  this  was 
when  she  was  eighty-three,  living  in  San  Francisco  with  Aunt 
Aggie.   Grandma  said  that  she  had  been  to  this  lecture,  and 
proceeded  to  tell  my  husband  the  details  of  the  lecture.   And 
then  she  said,  "And  then  the  speaker  deviated,  and  went  off  on 
a  side  path,  and  here's  what  he  said  on  that  side  path,"  and 
she  told  him  what  he  said  on  the  side  path.   And  finally  she 
came  back  and  she  finished  his  lecture. 

My  husband,  Jimmy  Nyswander,  said  he  had  never  heard  a 
younger  person  give  such  a  report  as  that  eighty-three-year-old 
little  woman  gave  him  that  afternoon. 

That's  remarkable. 

That  was  Grandma.   That  was  Grandma. 


Paternal  Grandmother --Lake  Huron.  Nevada.  California 


Nyswander:  Now,  let's  look  at  my  other  grandmother.  You  see  how  two  of  my 
grandparents  each  traveled  quite  a  distance,  already,  as  young 
people?  Now  look  at  my  other  grandmother,  my  father's  mother. 
I  can't  tell  you  a  word  about  my  Grandmother  Bird's  husband, 
because  Grandma  ran  away  from  him.   And  where  did  Grandma  run 
to?  To  Virginia  City,  in  the  days  of  the  Comstock. 

She  was  a  tiny,  slight  person,  and  I  always  thought  of  her 
as  being  very,  very  old,  though  she  really  wasn't.  But  in  her 
pictures,  she  looks  old,  and  when  she  was  old,  she  always  in 
her  white  hair  wore  either  a  lace  bow  or  a  velvet  ribbon  bow, 
in  the  afternoon  when  she'd  dress.   On  Sundays,  when  she  went 
to  her  Methodist  Church  in  Reno,  Grandma  wore  a  little  bonnet 
that  she  tied  under  her  chin,  and  was  always  made  of  velvet. 


Iris  Adeline  Bird,  Papa's  mother, 
Topaz,  California,  circa  1905-1910. 


It  always  had  some  violets  somewhere  in  it.   Oh,  she  looked 
like  a  doll. 

Grandma  was  born  in  a  little  town  called  Lake  Huron,  right 
on  the  lake.   Her  name  was  Strout.   Her  full  name  was  Iris 
Adeline  Strout  Bird. 

Nathan:     Would  this  be  in  Canada  or  in  the  United  States? 

Nyswander:   In  the  United  States.   Her  family,  I  think,  was  old  American, 
but  I  know  nothing  beyond  what  I  am  telling  now.   Grandma  had 
three  brothers.   Two  of  them  died  in  the  Andersonville  Prison 
during  the  Civil  War.   Once  she  told  me,  Just  once,  that  it  was 
the  shock  of  the  death  of  her  brothers,  plus  her  unhappiness 
with  her  husband,  that  made  her  run  away. 

Nathan:     Were  there  children? 

Nyswander:   But  before  she  ran,  she  had  two  children.   She  had  Charles,  and 
she  had  my  father,  who  is  Albert,  Albert  Dixon  Bird. 

When  Grandma  decided  to  leave,  she  took  her  four-year-old 
Albert  and  six-year-old  Charles  to  New  York  with  a  small  group 
of  people  who  were  going.   Well,  there  was  only  one  place  to  go 
in  those  days,  and  that  was  to  California  and  to  the  gold 
mines,  or  to  Nevada  for  the  gold  mines.   And  Grandma  had 
already  decided  with  her  group  that  they  would  go  to  Nevada,  to 
Virginia  City. 

How  to  get  there?  From  New  York  City,  they  took  a  sailing 
boat  down  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.   There,  she  crossed  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  on  a  mule  with  Charles  riding  behind  her  on 
the  saddle  and  little  Albert  in  front  of  her.   They  slept,  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  one  or  two  nights  on  this  barren 
land,  which  was  the  isthmus,  until  they  reached  the  Pacific 
side. 

When  they  reached  the  other  side,  they  took  another 
sailing  boat  and  went  up  to  San  Francisco.   So  far,  so  good. 
But  when  I  tried  to  get  Grandma  to  tell  me  how  she  got  from  San 
Francisco  up  to  Virginia  City,  was  it  by  a  stagecoach  or  how 
did  she  get  there,  always  she  seemed  to  just  fade  away  in  her 
story  and  say,  "Oh,  I  got  there,  I  got  there  all  right."  And 
that  was  the  end  of  the  story. 

Grandma  found  that  she  couldn't  take  care  of  two  little 
children  in  that  city  at  that  time.   She  found  by  luck,  wholly 
by  luck,  that  in  Placerville,  California,  there  was  a  school 
that  was  run  by  an  elderly  couple  from  New  England--!  guess 


they  weren't  too  elderly  then  [laughs];  they  were  elderly  when 
I  knew  them.   Their  names  were  Conklin  [spells].   He  later 
became  a  senator  in  the  State  of  California. 


Father's  Studies:   OC  Berkeley  and  He a Id  Business  College 


Nys wander: 


Nathan: 


Nys wander : 


Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


Nathan : 
Nyswander: 


They  were  people  who  really  adopted  my  father,  because  he 
stayed  with  them  all  through  his  elementary  school  and  his  high 
school.  He  studied  his  Latin  and  his  Greek  with  them.  He 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  a  medical  man.  But  that  was  not  to  be. 

He  came  to  the  University  of  California,  became  a  member 
of  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity,  one  of  the  founders.   He  was  a 
centerback- -what  do  you  call  the  man  who's  the  center  in  the 
football  team,  the  fellow  who  catches  the  ball  when  it's 
thrown? 


The  center  would  throw  it  to  the  quarterback. 
of  the  quarterback? 


Are  you  thinking 


He  was  the  quarterback  on  the  team,  but  he  told  me,  "You  know, 
it  wasn't  a  team  playing  with  Stanford  at  that  time.   We 
weren't  playing  with  any  other  schools.   We  were  just  playing 
between  years.   We  had  two  years  at  the  University,  and  we 
played  with  each  other."  He  was  very  proud  of  that- -oh,  what 
wonderful  stories  he  told  about  the  University.   Maybe  I'll 
tell  some  of  those  stories  later  on. 

I'd  love  it.   What  years  was  he  at  Cal? 

He  was  in  the  class  of  1880.   There  were  just  three  buildings 
on  the  campus  at  that  time:   North  Hall,  South  Hall,  and  the 
library,  big,  imposing,  red  brick  buildings. 

His  love  for  the  University  of  California  never  died.   I 
remember  the  first  time  when  my  father  was  down  here  and  I  was 
teaching  high  school  that  year  before  I  came  to  the  University. 
I  was  teaching  over  in  Alameda  High  School .   Papa  brought  me 
over  to  the  University  of  California,  the  campus,  and  he  said, 
"I  want  to  take  you  walking  through  my  campus."  He  called  the 
little  streamlet  that  runs  through  the  campus  by  name. 

Strawberry  Creek? 

Strawberry  Creek.   He  showed  me  the  stump  of  the  great  oak  tree 
with  a  placard  under  it,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  his 


teachers,  a  world-famous  professor  of  geology.   Papa  was  just 
proud,  proud  of  his  school,  and  how  delighted  he  would  be  now 
if  he  knew  that  I  was  trying  to  write  a  story  that  was  woven 
around  the  parts  of  my  life  that  have  been  with  the  University 
of  California. 


Nathan:     Yes. 
Nys wander 


Nathan: 


I  think  he  would  like,  too,  to  know  that  I  had  dedicated  a 
study  table  to  him  and  to  my  sister  Margaret  Bird  Hanson.   The 
table  is  in  the  University  of  California  Botanical  Garden  on 
the  California  Oak  Knoll  far  up  Strawberry  Canyon  in  the 
Berkeley  hills.   The  placard  in  the  center  of  the  table  reads 
simply: 

Albert  Dixon  Bird 
and  beneath  his  name 

Margaret  Bird  Manson. 

He  was  a  wonderful  man.   I've  never  confirmed  the  story  by 
reading  any  history  of  Virginia  City,  but  the  story  as  she  told 
me  was  that  then  the  money  stopped,  when  the  mines  f ailed- - 
whatever  that  means --in  a  week's  time,  Virginia  City  was  a 
ghost  city.   She  had  to  call  on  her  son  and  tell  him  that  she 
had  nothing.   She  had  nothing. 

So  he  stopped  school.   What  a  blow  that  must  have  been  to 
him.   He  went  to  Heald  Business  College,  took  a  course  in  how 
to  handle  finances,  and  then  to  be  an  accountant.   Then,  he  did 
one  year  of  teaching  after  that,  in  a  rural  school  near  Honey 
Lake,  California. 

Then,  he  went  right  on  to  become  the  station  master  of  a 
train  at  Chat,  California,  which  is  no  longer  on  the  map.   This 
is  in  the  days  when  California  had  all  kinds  of  short  railroads 
going  north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  and  this  was  a  little 
railroad  that  was  carrying  wheat  from  one  part  of  California 
down  to  where  there  was  some  transportation  to  take  it 
someplace  else.   And  so  there  was  Chat.   Chat  had  disappeared 
by  the  time  I  came  on  the  scene,  I  think,  by  the  time  I  was 
grown. 

I  had  a  cousin  who  visited  Chat.   There  was  nothing  there. 
But  he  was  able  to  locate  the  grave  of  my  little  sister,  who 
was  the  second  child  born  to  my  mother. 

Your  little  sister,  what  was  her  name? 


Nyswander:   Iris,  named  after  Grandma  Bird.  She  died  of  the  German  measles 
twelve  days  after  she  was  born,  and  they  buried  her  out  there 
in  the  sagebrush.  This  cousin  of  mine  took  a  picture  of  the 
single  little  grave,  with  a  wrought- iron  fence  around  it  to 
protect  it. 

Nathan:     This  is  touching,  this  little  grave  in  the  sagebrush,  with  an 
iron  fence . 


Miller  Dairy  Farm  at  Sierra  Valley 


Nyswander: 
Nathan : 
Nyswander: 


Nathan : 
Nyswander: 

Nathan : 
Nyswander: 


Well,  now  I  had  better  tell  you  about  Mama  and  Papa,  should  I? 
Oh,  you  should,  yes. 


We  know  about  Papa  being  in  college  now, 
he's  going  to  marry  Mama. 


don't  we?  And  then 


I  must  tell  you  about  Mama.   When  Grandma  and  Grandpa 
Miller  landed  in  San  Francisco,  as  I've  already  said,  they 
moved  up  to  Sierra  Valley,  California.   In  no  time  at  all, 
Grandma  Miller  saw  to  it  that  she  had  a  full  library  of  books 
for  her  children  to  read,  that  she  had  a  grand  piano,  so  that 
they  could  learn  to  play.   Those  were  the  two  things  that 
Grandma  insisted  upon  up  there  in  that  big  ranch. 

The  elder  girls  probably  didn't  have  much  time  to  learn  to 
play  the  piano,  because  they  were  helping  to  do  the  milking  in 
this  big  dairy. 

It  was  a  dairy  ranch? 

It  was  a  big  dairy  farm,  that  one.   Then  he  was  also  a  cattle 
buyer.   Grandpa  built  a  big  house  that  had  two  stories,  room 
for  all  of  these  children. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  ranch? 

The  ranch?   [laughs]   No,  it  was  just  called  the  Miller  place. 
In  fact,  it  still  is  called  that.   My  daughter  and  I  have  been 
up  there  twice.   The  people  who  own  it  still  call  it  the  Miller 
place.   The  house  burned  partially  down,  but  was  reconstructed 
exactly  the  same  way.   The  dairy  house  was  still  there,  with  a 
great  big  water  wheel  going  in  the  stream.   It's  quite  a 
thrilling  place,  and  down  in  the  great  meadow  where  the  cattle 


used  to  be  were  great  stumps  of  the  pine  trees  that  used  to  be 
there  in  Grandpa's  day. 


Mother's  Schooling 


Nyswander:   It  still  told  me  of  my  mother's  vision  of  the  world,  because 

there  were  no  farms  right  around.   Mama  had  whatever  the  books 
brought,  and  whatever  she  got  out  of  school. 

But  let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  what  kind  of  elementary 
education  that  Mama  had  in  the  schoolhouse.   She  said  that 
there  wasn't  any  board  of  education.   There  wasn't  any  group  of 
people  who  paid  a  salary,  or  Joined  together  to  pay  a  salary 
for  a  teacher.   So  the  teachers  who  taught  her  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters  and  other  farm  children,  were  itinerant  men  and 
women,  but  mostly  men.   They  came  through  the  valley,  and  for 
their  room  and  board  and  little  else  they  taught  in  this  one- 
room  school  in  Satley,  which  was  only  a  mile  from  the  ranch, 
and  I  would  think  maybe  ten  miles  from  Sierraville. 

Mama  remembers  one  teacher  in  particular.   She  said  that 
he  used  to  chew  tobacco  while  he  was  teaching,  and  that  he  used 
to  spit  high  in  the  air,  and  in  the  wintertime  it  came  down  on 
the  heating  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  schoolroom,  and  burst. 
That's  what  she  said,  burst.   I  don't  know  what  she  meant  by 
burst,  but  can't  you  see  this  man?   [laughter]   A  horrible 
creature.   Well,  Mama  didn't  think  of  him  as  being  too 
horrible,  because  they  must  have  had  a  strange  group  of  people 
coming  through  there . 

Nathan:     What  did  they  teach? 

Nyswander:   She  learned  to  read  and  write.   The  mother  at  home  gave  them 
all  this  reading;  Grandma  Miller  taught  them  all  to  read  and 
write.   Probably  the  teachers  told  them  stories.   Mama  didn't 
say  that  they  taught  anything.   [laughter] 

But  after  she  was  old  enough,  through  the  sixth  grade  or 
eighth  grade,  she  went  to  Downeyville,  California,  where  the 
older  sister,  Aunt  Lizzie,  lived  with  her  husband  who  had  a 
saloon  there.   Her  husband  was  a  lovely  man;  he  owned  the 
saloon  but  he  didn't  drink.   Mama  said  that  she  lived  with 
Lizzie  and  her  husband  and  went  to  school  about  a  block  away. 
She  lived  over  the  saloon;  I  thought  that  was  pretty  exciting. 
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Nathan: 


But  Mama  didn't  find  it  exciting,  she  said,  and  she  went 
to  this  very  proper  school  which  some  people  called  a  finishing 
school,  she  said.   I  said,  "Mama,  what  did  you  study?"  She 
said,  "You've  seen  my  paintings.   I  learned  to  paint  on  velvet, 
I  learned  to  paint  on  canvas,  I  learned  to  paint  on  china.   My 
music  lessons,  which  were  given  to  me  at  home,  now  continued. 
I  had  a  good  music  teacher."   I  know  that  as  a  child  my  mother 
was  playing  the  simpler  things  by  Chopin  and  Beethoven,  so  she 
must  have  had  a  good  teacher,  and  she  must  have  loved  it.   She 
loved  her  music.   Think  of  what  Grandma  brought  up  there  to 
them.   And  then  Aunt  Eva,  a  younger  sister  to  Mama,  became  a 
music  teacher.   This  little  Grandma  Miller,  you  see? 

So  Mama  finally  I  guess  graduated.   [laughs]   She  said 
that  somebody  tried  to  teach  them  algebra,  but  that  nobody 
liked  it,  and  so  they  didn't  teach  it  any  more.   And  I  thought 
how  many  children  would  like  that  today. 

Maybe  they  teach  it  a  little  bit  differently  now? 


The  Family  Setting 


Nathan:     So  then  she  graduated  from  school? 

Nyswander:   Then  she  graduated  from  school.   Grandpa  sold  this  ranch  to  a 
man  who  married  one  of  the  girls,  so  that's  the  way  I  was  able 
to  visit  there  when  I  was  thirteen.  He  bought  another  ranch  in 
what  was  called  Long  Valley.   It  was  never  a  very  good  ranch, 
and  by  this  time,  Grandpa  had  lost  a  lot  of  his  money  through 
problems  with  his  sons .   His  sons  had  to  have  money  to  keep 
them  out  of  trouble,  but  he  wouldn't  let  his  sons  go  to  school; 
whereas  of  course  Grandma  wanted  all  of  her  girls  educated  and 
they  were  educated.   Every  one  of  them  was  educated  in  some  way 
or  other.   They  were  a  cultured  group. 

So  they  moved  to  Long  Valley,  where  Mama,  in  due  time, 
became  engaged  to  somebody  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  and  was 
expecting  to  be  married  in  the  fall.  What  do  you  think 
happened?  Albert  Dixon  Bird,  stationmaster  at  Chat,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  and  he  said,  "She's  mine." 

So  one  day,  when  Mama  and  her  mother,  Grandma  Miller,  came 
up  to  Chat  from  San  Francisco  going  to  the  ranch,  they  got  off 
the  train,  and  Papa  knew  that  they  were  going  to  be  on  that 
train,  because  they  had  bought  round- trip  tickets.   He  invited 
them  to  have  lunch.   Papa  had  prepared  for  this  day,  and  this 
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day  cane  down  in  history  to  us  children.   It  was  May  8,  1887. 
Papa  had  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  strawberries,  and  May  8, 
they  were  there.   And  here  was  this  delightful  luncheon.   Papa 
went  over  and  introduced  himself  to  her  mother  and  to  Mama,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

Nathan:     [laughs]   What  a  wonderful  story. 

Nyswander:   Papa,  while  he  was  a  station  master,  had  two  horses,  Bones  and 
Bodie,  and  a  smart  conveyance  that  had  a  fancy  name- -I  don't 
know  what  it  was.   It  had  only  one  seat,  but  it  was  a  fancy 
wagon,  which  he  drove  behind  these  two  horses.   He  began 
courting  Mama  right  away,  with  long  rides.  They  were  married 
the  following  November. 

It  was  a  love  match  that  never  ended  for  both  of  them. 
Papa  called  my  mother,  until  the  day  of  her  death,  "Margaret, 
my  pearl."  He'd  come  in  the  house  and  say,  "Margaret,  my 
pearl,  where  are  you?"  He  adored  her.   I  never  heard  a  word  of 
anger  between  them.   If  they  contradicted  each  other,  they  must 
have  done  it  in  the  secrecy  of  their  bedroom.   I  never  heard  a 
word  of  disagreement. 

An  interesting  side  note  to  this  is  that  my  daughter,  who 
became  a  psychiatrist,  an  analyst,  says  of  us  three  children- - 
my  brother  and  my  sister  and  I- -no  one  of  us  (and  she  knew  all 
three  of  us)  had  enough- -it's  a  trait  that  we'd  say  that  we 
don't  like. 

Nathan:     Aggression? 

Nyswander:   Aggression;  that  we  didn't  have  enough  aggression.   She  said, 
"The  reason  that  you  don't  have  enough  aggression  is  you've 
never  seen  it."   [laughter]   "You've  never  seen  it  in  your  own 
home.   You  wouldn't  know  how  to  handle  it."  And  that's 
perfectly  true,  we  never  knew  how  to  handle  it  when  anybody 
differed  with  us. 

You  can  imagine  the  beautiful  home  life  that  we  had.   I 
stayed  at  home  until  I  was  twenty- two,  until  I  was  married.   I 
taught  school  one  year  before  I  was  married,  just  one  year 
after  I  graduated,  and  that's  the  only  time  I  was  ever  away 
from  home.   And  then  [laughs]  I  came  home  with  my  husband  and 
my  baby  to  live  again.   I  never  wanted  to  leave  that  house  and 
those  people.   It  was  an  interesting  thing. 

Nathan:     What  was  your  husband's  name? 
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Nyswander:  Nyswander.  My  first  marriage;  I  kept  that  name.  That's  the 

one  I  got  my  degree  under.   When  I  went  to  Utah  to  teach- -that 
was  my  first  assignment --they  asked  me  to  keep  that  because  I'd 
already  published  some  things  under  that  name. 

Nathan:     Right.   The  ranch  was  a  place  you  visited? 
Nyswander:   Yes,  I  just  visited  that  ranch  in  Sierra  Valley. 


Prom  Chat,  to  Reno,  to  Tooar  and  the  Rickey  Ranch.  "Mv  Valley" 


Nathan:     When  you  were  growing  up,  you  lived  where? 

Nyswander:   Papa  and  Mama  moved  from  Chat  to  Reno,  Nevada,  and  there  Papa 
took  a  partner  and  opened  a  grocery  store.   He  also  bought  a 
beautiful  home  that  had  belonged  to  a  former  official  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.   It  was  filled  with  beautiful 
things,  because  that  family  just  walked  out  of  the  house  when 
they  bought  a  new  home .   That ' s  the  home  that  we  grew  up  in ,  I 
mean  later  on. 

I  was  born  in  that  house;  that  was  in  Reno,  Nevada- -but  by 
the  time  I  was  four  years  old,  Papa's  partner  had  taken  all  of 
the  funds  and  absconded.   They  never  found  him,  so  Papa  lost 
everything;  he  retained  the  house,  but  he  went  bankrupt. 

He  went  back  to  the  thing  for  which  he'd  had  this  early 
training  with  Heald  Business  College,  being  an  accountant,  and 
he  became  the  accountant  and  general  manager  of  the  Rickey  Land 
and  Cattle  Company,  with  headquarters  in  Topaz,  Mono  County, 
California. 

Papa  went  first  to  see  what  it  was  like  and  to  find  a 
place  for  his  little  family  to  live.   I've  often  wondered  how 
he  could  have  told  Mama  to  come  along,  because  what  did  she 
find  for  herself  and  her  two  children- -and  she  was  pregnant 
with  a  third- -when  she  got  there?  There  were  no  homes 
available.   There  was  only  one  real  house  with  a  yard  around 
it.   That  was  the  home  of  Charles  Rickey.   Then  there  was 
another  house  but  nobody  was  living  in  it.   That  house  belonged 
to  the  Rickey  family,  and  occasionally  relatives  came  to  live 
in  it. 
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Solourn  in  the  Company  Store 


Nyswander:   [We  were  put  first  In  the  Topaz  Company  Store,  a  great  big 

building  with  two  stories.  We  went  up  some  back  steps,  and  for 
at  least  two  or  three  weeks,  we  lived  in  one  big  room,  all  five 
of  us,  which  of  course  included  Grandma  Bird.  An  outhouse  had 
been  built  for  us  about  two  hundred  feet  from  the  general 
store ,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  house  where  we  would 
later  live.   Our  home- to-be  was  only  about  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  general  store.  The  outhouse,  a  three -seater,  was 
built  over  a  slough  with  a  stream  of  water  running  directly 
under  it.   It  had  a  can  with  lye  in  it,  and  a  wooden  spoon.   A 
Sears  Roebuck  Catalog  stood  near  the  lye  can.   Sometimes  it  was 
a  Montgomery  Ward  Catalog,  or  a  Veinstock  and  Lubin  Catalog. 
Mama  later  papered  the  interior  with  wall  paper  that  had  pretty 
blue  flowers  on  it. 

We  ate  in  the  men's  dining  room,  which  was  across  the  big 
plaza  in  the  cookhouse.   There  was  a  guest  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  cookhouse,  and  we  used  that  room  for  a  closet  to 
hang  up  our  clothes ,  and  for  washing  from  a  big  porcelain 
washbowl,  with  a  pitcher  for  water,  and  a  slop -jar.   These  made 
it  possible  for  Mama  to  keep  her  children  properly  dressed. 

The  master  of  the  cookhouse  was  Chinese  Charlie,  who 
singlehandedly  turned  out  three  meals  a  day  for  three  hundred 
men  who  came  in  the  summer,  and  about  forty  men  all  winter.   I 
vaguely  remember  when  I  was  four  or  five  spending  much  time 
with  him  in  the  kitchen,  and  walking  back  and  forth  under  his 
big  work  table  where  he  made  all  the  bread.  During  haying 
season,  Charlie  would  pack  two  big  wooden  chests  with  food  for 
lunch.   Occasionally,  the  men  laughed  about  finding  a  dead 
mouse  in  the  big  lunch  chest.   I  used  to  wonder  as  I  grew  older 
how  the  men  could  eat  any  lunch  after  the  breakfast  of  cereal 
or  pancakes  with  Log  Cabin  syrup,  steak,  and  eggs,  which  I  saw 
them  eat  in  the  morning. 

The  only  time  Chinese  Charlie  wasn't  in  the  cookhouse  was 
when  he  went  to  San  Francisco  on  Chinese  New  Year.   Every  year 
he  brought  Mama  a  present.   These  presents  included  beautiful 
fringed,  embroidered  silk  shawls,  and  yards  of  silk  material, 
some  of  which  many  years  later  Mama  made  into  evening  dresses 
for  me . ] 1 


1This  and  following  bracketed  material  was  added  by  Dr.  Nyswander 
during  her  review  of  the  draft  transcript. 


Nathan:     And  these  were  the  men  who  worked  on  the  ranch? 
Nyswander:  This  is  the  ranch. 
Nathan:     You  took  your  meals  there? 

Nyswander:   Had  the  meals  that  the  Chinese  cook  prepared.   They  called  him 
Chinese  Charlie. 

The  general  store  was  on  one  side  of  a  large  central  area 
of  sand  and  salt  grass.   Behind  the  store  and  to  one  side  was  a 
big  slough  with  tules  and  cat  tails.  A  stream  of  water  ran 
through  the  slough,  which  separated  the  store  from  a  tremendous 
vegetable  garden.   That  garden  produced  enough  vegetables  to 
feed  the  men  in  the  summertime.   Of  course,  this  vegetable 
garden  furnished  all  of  our  food  as  well. 

On  two  sides  of  the  large  plaza  and  behind  the  houses  were 
a  myriad  of  corrals;  one  enclosure  for  the  cattle  to  be 
slaughtered  for  food.  This  corral  had  a  slaughter  house 
attached  to  it.  There  was  a  big  corral  and  a  big  barn  near 
this  area  for  the  saddle  horses  that  served  the  ranch  the  year 
round.   The  corrals  behind  our  house  and  on  an  adjoining  side 
of  the  vegetable  garden  were  principally  for  the  breaking  of 
horses,  and  it  was  here  that  Margaret  and  I  went  to  watch 
whenever  they  were  wrestling  a  young  wild  horse  to  the  ground 
to  put  a  saddle  on  it.   Here  the  frightened  horses  danced  in  a 
frenzy  of  fear  at  the  end  of  a  long  rope .   They  went  round  and 
round  until  the  horse  could  go  no  further. 


Ranch  House  and  Neighborhood 


Nyswander:   We  soon  moved  into  another  building,  almost  a  duplicate  of  the 
big  store,  with  two  flights.   It  had  been  built  for  the 
itinerant  workers  who  came  through.  Now,  a  portion  of  it  was 
to  be  our  home  for  ten  years. 

Can  you  imagine  what  a  shock  this  must  have  been  to  my 
mother?  Of  course,  I  never  gave  a  thought  to  it  as  a  child.   I 
loved  it,  it  was  a  wonderful  place  to  me.   Let  me  tell  you 
about  this  house.  We  had  one  great  big  living  room,  and  there 
was  a  big  heating  stove  with  a  pipe  that  went  up  through  the 
roof.  On  the  wall  behind  the  stove,  we  three  children  made 
marks  to  record  our  height  in  different  colored  pencils  every 
six  months.   All  three  of  us  were  delighted  as  the  colored 
marks  went  up  the  wall.  Mama  had  her  piano  brought  out,  her 
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Chickering  piano,   [laughs].   She  taught  my  sister  and  me 
my  brother  too,  to  play  the  piano.  We  had  that  room. 


and 


Then  there  was  one  bedroom  with  windows,  right  off  the 
living  room.  That  was  Mama  and  Papa's  room.  There  was  another 
room  that  went  off  the  living  room.   I  think  there  was  one 
little  window.  There  was  a  bunk  that  was  put  in  one  end  of 
that  room  where  my  brother  slept.  Then  the  rest  of  it  was  made 
into  a  dining  room.   There  was  one  of  the  old  hanging  lamps 
that  went  down  over  the  table,  a  beautiful  one  that  Mama 
bought,  with  a  colored  top. 

Nathan:     A  Tiffany? 

Nyswander:   Tiffany,  yes.   It  wasn't  a  real  Tiffany,  because  those  I 
examined  later  on  in  life.   But  this  was  a  Tiffany.   That 
dining  room  table  became  a  table  for  types  of  meals  that  could 
not  have  been  excelled  in  the  finest  of  restaurants.   My  mother 
was  a  beautiful  cook,  beautiful  cook. 

Then  off  that  room,  at  the  far  end  of  it,  was  another 
room,  but  it  was  an  inside  room  where  my  grandmother  and  I 
slept  together. 

Nathan:     And  your  sister  also? 

Nyswander:   My  sister  was  born  at  this  time.   She  slept  in  the  crib  in  the 
same  room  with  my  father  and  mother.  Then  later  on,  my  brother 
was  away  at  school  and  she  slept  in  the  dining  room. 

Nathan:     Was  there  water  in  the  house? 

Nyswander:   No,  there  was  no  water  in  the  house.   There  was  a  ditch  that 
ran  about  100  feet  along  the  house,  along  the  side,  leading 
down  to  where  the  buckaroos  had  their  cabin.   There  was  a 
headgate,  and  from  the  headgate  came  a  little  stream  of  water 
that  went  right  beside  the  back  of  our  house,  and  under  a 
kitchen  that  had  been  built  on,  about  half  the  size  of  this 
[10'  x  12']  room.  Then  beyond  that  was  something  as  large  as 
the  kitchen.   It  was  just  a  rough,  boarded  place,  where 
everything  was  stored,  where  the  milk  was  brought  in  the 
morning  and  put  in  big  pans,  and  where  the  great  big  icebox 
was .   The  chore  boy  brought  the  ice ,  and  put  that  in  the 
icebox.   It  was  where  we  picked  the  chickens  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  where  the  ironing  was  done,  because  the  stove  had  to 
be  used  to  heat  the  irons ,  you  see . 

Nathan:     Then  pretty  soon,  you  were  old  enough  to  go  to  school  part  of 
that  time? 
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Nyswander:   Yes.   I  started  In  school  right  away,  because  my  brother  went 
to  school . 

Nathan:     Where  did  the  other  children  come  from? 

Nyswander:  There  were  children  from  four  other  families.  Two  of  them  were 
very  poor  families.   The  other  two  families  worked  for  the 
Rickey  Land  and  Cattle  Company.   One  of  the  men  was  Mr.  Glass, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep.   Mrs.  Glass  was  an  educated  woman.   Once  I  remember  she 
had  to  volunteer  to  teach  our  school  for  a  few  months ,  because 
something  had  happened  to  the  teacher.   She  had  about  four 
children,  so  they  all  went  to  the  school  there. 

The  head  of  the  other  family  was  Mr.  Bigomese.   He  was  in 
charge  of  the  movement  of  all  the  big  wagons  which  brought  the 
food  and  merchandise  for  the  general  store.   They  also  brought 
the  lumber  down  from  the  hills  for  the  blacksmith's  shop,  and 
the  wood  from  the  hills  for  the  stoves  on  the  ranch  that  were 
needed  for  heating  and  cooking.   He  had  two  children,  Eve  and 
Mose ,  who  also  went  to  school  with  us . 

Nathan:     So  they  were  all  related  to  the  working  of  the  ranch,  more  or 
less? 

Nyswander:   Two  of  the  families  were  not.   They  were  sort  of  independent 
people  trying  to  struggle  to  make  a  living,  but  they  weren't 
making  a  living.   It  was  terrible,  how  the  children  looked.   It 
was  awful.   But  evidently,  Mr.  Rickey  couldn't  buy  their  land; 
I  don't  know  what,  because  he  owned  the  whole  of  the  valley 
except  Coleville,  which  still  exists.   That's  a  little  town 
that  had  another  school  up  there. 

There  were  two  schools  in  the  valley;  one  in  the  middle, 
Topaz,  and  the  other  up  the  valley  (although  it  was  south) 
which  was  Coleville.   Miss  Orcutt  was  the  teacher  of  the 
Coleville  school,  and  Miss  Dolly  Pitts  was  the  teacher  of  our 
school . 


Nathan: 


It  was  interesting  to  me,  on  a  recent  trip  to  "My  Valley, 
to  discover  that  the  Pitts  family  and  the  Chichester  family 
from  Coleville  were  still  the  best-known  families  in  the 
valley,  as  they  had  been  in  my  childhood.   Both  families  were 
Mama's  closest  friends. 

So  you  went  up  to  church  to  the  big  city,  at  Coleville? 


Albert  Dixon  Bird  (Papa)  on  his  honeymoon,  1886. 
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Nyswander:  The  church  was  about  one  mile  this  side  of  Coleville,  right  in 
the  sagebrush  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  minister  drove  up  in 
his  phaeton  behind  a  white  horse  once  a  month. 

Nathan:     Was  that  a  social  time,  also? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  it  was.   Though  there  were  never  very  many  people,  as  you 
can  imagine.  There  were  mostly  Coleville  people.   I  don't 
think  any  of  our  people  went  to  church  at  our  end  of  the 
valley.   But  Grandma  was  a  good  Methodist,  and  Mama  was  a 
Christian  at  that  time,  I  think.   I  don't  believe  that  my 
father  had  any  religion,  though  another  family,  the  Conklins, 
certainly  had  it.  But  he  probably  had  had  too  much.   I  never 
saw  my  father  in  church  except  at  the  funeral  of  his  mother, 
but  1  never  heard  him  say  a  word  against  religion.   It  was 
just- -nothing.   But  he  never  went,  under  any  circumstances. 
I'm  not  sure  that  he  even  came  to  any  of  the  church  dinners;  I 
know  he  didn't  do  that. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  Christmas  exercises,  when  I  got  up 
and  gave  an  oration,  like  children  do.   I  remember  Alton  Glass 
and  I  were  walking  up  the  steps  of  the  platform  in  the  church 
where  the  Christmas  celebration  was  being  given,  and  I  stumbled 
on  the  way  going  up,  and  I  was  so  embarrassed  that  when  I  got 
up  there  with  Alton,  I  forgot  my  lines.  Terrible  things  happen 
when  you're  a  child.   Terrible  things. 

Nathan:  Yes.  You  were  just  talking  about  those  ten  years  between  four 
and  fourteen  in  that  house  on  the  ranch. 


Father ' s  Roles  in  Ranch  Life 


Nyswander:   I'd  like  to  tell  you  who  my  father  was  on  the  ranch.   You  may 
have  gathered  by  this  time  that  I  adored  my  father.   I  thought 
that  perhaps  he  was  even  more  powerful  than  Mr.  Rickey.   I'm 
sure  he  wasn't.   Papa  was  not  only  the  general  accountant  for 
the  company;  he  was  the  paymaster  of  all  the  workers,  he  was 
the  postmaster,  he  was  the  school  board,  he  was  justice  of  the 
peace,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  liquor  store,  he  was  the 
dentist,  he  was  the  doctor.   All  of  these  things  my  father  was, 
I've  seen  him  perform  some  duty  in  each  capacity,  which 
verified  that  to  me. 

Nathan:     Did  he  settle  disputes  as  a  justice  of  the  peace? 
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Nyswander:   Yes,  yes,  indeed  he  did.   Yes,  he  settled  disputes  that 

occurred  frequently  between  the  men  on  the  mowing  machines  and 
the  rakes  during  the  haying  season.  And  occasionally  men  got 
to  fighting  when  they  were  drinking  on  Sunday.   And  my  father 
also  moved  the  schoolhouse  during  the  last  three  years  we  lived 
in  Topaz  so  it  would  be  a  half  mile  from  our  house  instead  of  a 
mile  and  a  half.   [laughter]  But  really,  why  he  said  he  moved 
it,  and  this  was  the  truth,  was  that  the  families  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Walker  River  that  used  to  go  to  that  school  moved 
away,  and  Papa  had  to  get  some  Indian  children  to  come  to 
school  in  order  to  keep  the  money  to  pay  a  teacher. 

So  the  last  three  years  that  1  was  in  Topaz,  from  the  time 
I  was  eleven  until  I  was  fourteen,  there  were  Indian  children. 
I  think  we  had  about  four  Indian  children  in  our  school. 

Nathan:     Did  you  get  to  know  them? 
Nyswander:   Oh,  yes. 


School.  Play.  Legends.  Animals 


Nyswander:   [As  I  told  you,  the  two  families  who  had  been  sending  children 
to  our  one -room  school  on  the  other  side  of  the  Walker  River 
suddenly  moved  out  of  the  valley.   They  had  two  children  of  my 
age  with  whom  I  had  played  at  recess,  but  never  after  school. 
After  they  moved,  I  had  no  one  of  my  age  in  school. 

The  Indian  children,  especially  those  of  the  Washoe  tribe, 
had  been  important  to  me,  and  became  more  so  as  I  grew  older. 
Evidently,  Papa  went  to  see  the  Cornbread  family;  the  children, 
Ida  and  her  brother  Dewey,  had  been  my  friends  for  several 
years.   They  and  one  other  Indian  child  whose  name  I  don't 
remember  entered  school  when  it  opened  in  September.   Counting 
my  sister  and  the  teacher  Miss  Dolly's  brother,  there  were  now 
six  of  us. 

The  Indian  children  were  not  at  all  interested  in 
arithmetic,  reading,  or  geography.   They  were  interested  only 
in  putting  the  jig-saw  puzzles  together,  in  drawing  pictures, 
looking  at  picture  books,  and  in  playing  games  both  inside  the 
school  and  out  in  the  schoolyard.   They  were  very  bright 
children,  and  could  tell  you  where  every  kind  of  bird's  eggs 
could  be  found,  where  the  biggest  frogs  were  hiding.   They  knew 
by  listening  to  the  song  of  a  bird  what  its  name  was.   They 
knew  where  the  most  luscious  roots  of  cat  tails  could  be  found. 


Dewey  and  Ida  Cornbread,  Washoe  Indians, 
Dorothy  Nyswander's  schoolmates  and 
playmates  in  Topaz,  California,  circa  1900. 
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In  our  games  of  mumbley-peg  and  jack  stones,  where  we  could 
earn  large  scores  if  we  kept  the  scores  over  a  few  days,  they 
wrote  the  numbers  in  a  strong  hand  and  could  count  the  figures 
in  the  column  much  faster  than  I  could. 

I  think  now  that  they  were  wise  beyond  their  years.   They 
did  not  care  to  learn  a  lot  of  stuff  for  which  they  saw  no  use. 
They  were  fun  to  be  with,  and  I  missed  them  after  I  went  to 
Reno. 

In  the  summer  1  went  swimming  in  the  sloughs  of  clear 
running  water  with  Ida  and  Dewey  and  the  other  Indian  children. 
What  fun  we  had  in  the  water.  They  taught  me  to  pick  up  small 
water  snakes  and  twirl  them  around  my  head.   They  taught  me 
that  there  were  several  headgates  where  the  sloughs  became 
ditches  where  there  were  little  creatures  that  Papa  said  were  a 
species  of  clam.   We  caught  them  with  willows  sharpened  to  a 
very  fine  point.   We  stuck  the  willow  into  the  open  clam 
through  its  sides,  and  then  it  snapped  shut.  We  always 
returned  the  clams  to  the  water. 

We  played  games  with  frogs,  waiting  patiently  to  see  which 
frog  could  jump  the  farthest.   When  we  reached  eleven  years  of 
age ,  Papa  gave  us  fishing  equipment  and  we  were  usually  able  to 
catch  a  few  fish  in  the  sloughs,  which  I  think  originated  high 
up  in  the  canyon  of  the  Walker  River. 

We  collected  birds'  eggs.   Now  I  wish  that  Mama  or  Papa 
had  made  me  realize  that  depriving  the  world  of  a  bird's  egg  is 
possibly  depriving  the  world  of  a  beautiful  living  creature. 
When  my  brother  left  the  big  ranch  to  go  to  Reno  for  his  high 
school  education,  he  gave  me  an  Indian  basket  filled  with  his 
collection  of  birds'  eggs  gathered  over  the  years.   It  was  a 
wonderful  collection.   However,  my  friends  and  I  thought  it  our 
duty  to  contribute  to  it. 

There  was  one  egg  which  was  not  there;  it  was  the  owl's 
egg.   My  brother  had  told  me  that  every  time  he  had  had  time  to 
go  to  the  river  to  hunt  for  an  owl's  egg  he  had  come  away 
empty-handed.   Could  the  three  of  us  find  one?  We  began  to 
walk  the  mile  to  the  river  as  soon  as  all  the  willows  put  forth 
new  green  leaves .   Someone  had  told  me  that  owls  came  out  in 
the  daytime  only  if  certain  bugs  appeared  on  new  willow  growth. 
None  of  us  had  ever  seen  an  owl,  but  each  had  heard  an  owl 
calling  in  the  night. 

Dewey  finally  found  an  egg.   It  was  a  beautiful  large  egg, 
and  I  think  it  was  spotted  with  brown.   (But  I  may  be  entirely 
wrong  about  this . )   I  bought  it  from  Dewey  for  the  price  of  a 
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new  slingshot.   Certainly,  no  child  of  eleven  was  ever  happier 
or  more  proud.   I  owned  an  owl's  egg. 

Exciting  things  happened  on  the  big  ranch  at  night. 
Seldom  did  a  night  pass  when  there  weren't  strange  sounds 
echoing  between  the  hills  surrounding  the  valley.  One,  and  I 
think  it  was  the  only  sound  that  made  me  unhappy,  was  that  of 
the  thousands  of  calves  that  cried  and  cried  for  their  mothers' 
milk  when  they  were  weaned.  Often,  when  the  mothers  were 
herded  into  corrals  several  miles  away  and  could  not  hear  their 
calves  crying,  there  was  no  answer  for  them.   If  left  in  a 
field  next  to  the  calves,  however,  the  mothers  would  answer 
back.   I  used  to  cry  every  night  when  I  heard  these  sounds  each 
spring.   To  me  they  meant  that  the  calves  and  their  mothers 
were  unhappy,  were  suffering. 

Another  sound  almost  nightly  was  that  of  the  coyote. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  two  or  three  of  them,  sometimes  daring 
to  trespass  on  the  ground  of  the  big  ranch  itself.   Oftentimes 
their  howling  would  echo  from  far  down  the  valley  toward  Alkali 
Lake,  now  called  Topaz  Lake. 

When  the  Basque  sheepherders  came  to  the  store  twice  a 
year,  both  to  buy  goods  from  the  store  and  to  bake  their  supply 
of  bread  in  the  outdoor  oven,  if  they  could  speak  English,  they 
told  stories  of  Coyote.   You  felt  as  though  Coyote  was  more 
than  an  animal.   He  was  a  spirit  which  hovered  over  all  the 
sheep,  who  vanished  when  a  dog  barked,  who  appeared  when  the 
dog  disappeared.   Coyote  was  so  smart,  he  could  tell  when  a 
lamb  was  lame  or  sick.   He  would  dash  in  and  snatch  it  before 
one  of  the  sheep  dogs  had  smelled  it.   Oh,  Coyote  was  a 
creature  to  be  concerned  about  because  he  was  more  than  an 
animal.   To  me,  these  stories  of  Coyote  were  recalled  when, 
teaching  in  the  University  of  Utah,  an  anthropologist  told  me 
the  Paiute  story  of  the  Great  Flood  at  the  beginning  of  time 
when  Coyote  was  the  ruler  of  the  world.   It  was  Coyote  who  went 
out  in  a  boat  to  seek  land  and  who  finally  found  floating  on 
the  water  the  green  branch  of  a  tree,  which  signified  that  land 
was  near . 

There  were  other  animals  too.   The  weasel  and  the  skunk 
broke  into  our  well -protected  chicken  yard  and  big  chicken 
house  to  kill  and  eat  chickens  and  ducks.   These  small  animals 
came  only  at  night,  so  they  never  caught  a  turkey,  because  the 
turkeys  slept  in  the  trees.   The  skunk  was  a  frequent  visitor. 

My  mother  had  a  beautiful  deep  red  woolen  dress  that  she 
had  made  herself.   I  loved  to  see  Mama  in  this  dress.   She  had 
a  beautiful  figure  and  the  dress  clung  to  it.   She  heard  a 
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noise  in  the  back  yard,  went  out  to  investigate,  and  a  skunk 
sprayed  her.   She  shrieked,  and  we  all  went  running  out,  but 
none  of  us  could  approach  her.   Papa  brought  a  robe  outside  for 
Mama.  After  slipping  off  her  dress  in  the  dark,  she  came  into 
the  house  where  Grandma  and  Papa  worked  half  the  night  to  make 
her  smile  again.   That  beautiful  red  dress,  handled  gingerly 
with  the  aid  of  several  newspapers,  was  buried  next  day  in  an 
adjacent  field.] 


Pa iutes  and  Va shoes 


Nathan: 


Nyswander : 


Nathan : 
Nyswander: 

Nathan: 
Nyswander: 


I'd  like  to  go  back  to  your  playing  with  the  Indian  children. 
What  did  you  learn  from  them? 

I  learned  how  to  be  quiet,  and  to  enjoy  quietness.   I've  been 
with  a  group  of  Indian  adults  and  their  children,  and  we  could 
sit  at  a  given  place  outside  of  one  of  their  camps  for  a  half 
hour  at  a  time  and  not  speak  a  word,  just  look  at  each  other. 
I  watched  them  making  baskets,  but  we  wouldn't  talk,  because 
when  they  were  making  baskets,  you  couldn't  talk.   They  were 
such  beautiful  baskets,  beautiful  things.   We  had  baskets  that 
were  worth  a  great  deal  of  money.   Papa  gave  the  best  of  our 
baskets  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.   Then  we  still  had  a 
lot  left. 

First  I  had  them  all  over  at  my  house,  in  my  halls,  the 
way  Mama  had  them  in  the  halls.   She  loved  them,  too,  when  we 
took  them  to  Reno.   I  gave  them  all  to  my  daughter.   In  fact,  I 
don't  think  I  have  a  single  basket  now.   Because  she  had  a 
tremendous  feeling  of  responsibility  about  all  the  Indian 
things,  Marie  gave  them  to  Dr.  Omer  Stewart,  professor  of 
anthropology  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  he  placed  them 
in  museums  where  he  felt  that  they  were  needed  to  teach  people 
about  the  beauty  that  had  been  created  by  the  Indians . 

How  wonderful  that  you  cared  about  them. 

Yes.   Well,  all  my  things  from  Peru,  too- -I  have  some  lovely 
things  from  Peru.   Those  Marie  gave  all  to  a  museum  in  New  York 
City.   Unfortunately,  I  never  asked  her  the  name. 

What  were  the  names  of  the  Indian  tribes? 

Paiutes  and  Washoes.   [spells]   The  Washoes  lived  on  the 
hillside  of  the  Walker  River,  and  the  Paiutes  lived  on  the 
valley  side.   They  didn't  associate  at  all  as  far  as  I  know, 
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but  the  men  all  worked  for  the  Rickey  Land  and  Cattle  Company 
year- round.   The  Indian  men  were  really  the  year-round  workers 
on  the  ranch.  They  were  the  ones  who  fed  the  cattle  in  the 
winter,  moved  the  animals  into  the  barns,  walked  all  the  big 
ditches  and  canals  on  the  ranch  and  adjusted  the  headgates  to 
change  the  flow  of  the  water.  They  fed  all  the  animals  that 
were  kept  in  any  of  the  barns  during  emergencies,  like  storms 
or  when  diseases  were  epidemic.   The  Indian  men  were  absolutely 
trustworthy,  and  Papa  regarded  them  as  sources  of  strength  that 
held  the  big  ranch  together. 

We  always  had  a  mahaly  working  for  us --called  a  squaw  by 
some  people,  but  a  mahaly  is  a  nicer  term.   First  of  all,  there 
was  Molly,  the  mahaly  who  belonged  to  the  Vashoe  tribe.   She 
was  important  to  me  as  a  young  child  because  often,  when 
neither  Mama  nor  Grandma  could  get  me  ready  for  school,  Molly 
was  right  there  to  do  it.   Once  in  a  while,  when  Margaret  and  I 
were  given  our  Saturday  baths  in  our  little  kitchen,  it  would 
be  Molly  who  filled  the  washtubs  with  water  heated  on  the  back 
of  our  little  stove,  washed  and  dried  us,  and  kept  the  kitchen 
stove  going  so  that  the  room  would  always  be  warm  and  hot  water 
always  available. 

When  we  came  to  Reno,  we  brought  Molly  with  us.   She'd 
been  with  us  for  years.   We  had  an  extra  building  on  our  home 
lot  there.   I  think  it  had  been  built  for  a  carriage  at  one 
time.   We  put  running  water  in  there,  and  she  lived  out  there. 
[It  was  Molly,  too,  who  introduced  me  in  Topaz  to  the  Sunday 
gambling  match  between  two  groups  of  Indian  men.   She  took  me 
the  first  time  and  placed  me  beside  the  women,  covering  my 
hands  with  the  Indian  blanket  as  theirs  were.   After  that,  I 
felt  free  to  be  at  the  games  every  Sunday  afternoon  when  I  had 
not  gone  to  church,  three  weeks  of  the  month. 

The  men  gambled  in  an  open  field,  sitting  on  the  ground  in 
two  facing  lines.   The  leader  of  each  group  sat  in  the  middle 
of  his  line,  and  guessed  which  hand  of  the  man  opposite  him  was 
holding  a  spool  of  black  thread  which  the  holder's  line  had 
juggled  under  the  blanket.   The  leader  of  the  spool-holder  side 
raised  his  hands  while  the  other  side  chose  which  hand  held  the 
spool.   If  the  leader  of  those  guessing  was  right,  the  loser 
threw  an  arrow  that  landed  at  the  winner's  feet.   A  side 
continued  to  choose,  only  as  long  as  they  were  right.  When 
they  missed,  the  choice  went  to  the  other  side.   The  side  with 
the  most  arrows  won.   When  the  losing  leader  threw  the  arrow  in 
defeat,  he  gave  a  mighty  shout.   I  used  to  quiver  with 
excitement  with  every  throw.   While  one  side  was  making  the 
choice,  their  women,  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  lines,  sang 
continuously. 
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When  the  men  were  out  of  money,  they  came  to  Papa  and 
would  sell  anything  they  had.   That  is  how  our  family  came  to 
possess  such  an  array  of  exquisite  Indian  baskets.] 


Buckaroos.  Horses,  and  the  Blacksmith  Shop 


Nathan:     When  you  were  living  there  on  the  ranch,  did  you  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  ranch  hands,  the  cowboys  and  the  other  people 
who  worked  with  the  animals? 

Nyswander:   I  was  with  them  all  the  time.   There's  a  question  I've  often 

asked  myself:   how  naive  were  my  father  and  my  mother  regarding 
males  and  sexuality?  For  example,  my  sister  and  I- -I  was  four 
years  older  than  my  sister  Margaret- -in  the  summertime  always 
slept  in  tents,  because  there  was  more  room  for  us,  outside  the 
house.   Papa  had  one  double  tent  with  two  rooms  in  it,  and  then 
we  had  a  small  tent. 

Margaret  and  I  slept  in  a  big  tent  right  outside  of  Mama 
and  Papa's  window.   That  was  one  place  that  we  slept,  but 
another  place  was  about  half  a  block  away  right  on  the  path 
where  all  the  buckaroos  went  down  to  their  house  to  sleep. 
These  buckaroos,  dear,  were  itinerants  too.   They  came  in  for 
just  a  part  of  a  year,  yet  no  man  ever  came  near  those  tents. 

I  started  riding  horseback  at  nine;  I  was  a  good  rider  at 
eleven.   I  would  saddle  my  own  horse  and  go  out  in  the  hay 
field,  any  place  I  wanted  to  go.   And  every  once  in  a  while, 
some  of  the  men  would  be  making  the  haystacks;  I  loved  to  watch 
them  making  the  haystacks,  because  the  hay  would  first  be  cut, 
mowed,  then  it  would  be  raked,  then  it  would  be  bunched,  then 
it  would  be  put  in  a  haywagon,  the  haywagon  taken  to  where  the 
haystack  was  going  to  be  made.   Then  it  would  be  taken  and  put 
on  another  rake  when  it  was  necessary,  and  lifted  to  the  top  of 
the  haystack. 

The  man  who  was  running  the  rake  would  ask  me  if  I  wanted 
to  help  run  the  horse  back  and  forth  to  pull  the  rake  up.   I 
would  get  out,  and  help  run  that  rake  up  and  down.   I  was 
around  with  them  all  the  time. 

But  my  favorite  place  was  right  there  year  round,  and  that 
was  the  blacksmith's  shop.   What  a  place  that  was  to  be  in. 
First  of  all,  that's  where  all  the  horses  were  shod,  and  the 
horses  were  lifted  up  in  the  air.   These  men  were  Basques.   How 
good  they  were  to  me.   They  gave  me  a  bicycle  that  they  found 
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somewhere,  I  don't  know  where  it  came  from.   Unfortunately,  it 
was  a  boy's  bicycle,  and  I  fell  on  that  middle  rod,  the 
excruciating  pain  I  remember  at  times. 

And  they  gave  me  a  zither.   Do  you  know  what  a  zither  is? 
Nathan:     Yes,  I  do. 

Nyswander:   It  was  an  instrument  that  somebody  had  brought  from  the  old 
country  with  them.   Oh,  they  loved  to  have  me  around. 

They  did  wood  work  too.   I  remember  that  when  they  shaved 
the  wood,  beautiful  yellow  curls  were  made.   I  took  them  home 
to  pin  on  my  doll's  head.   They  made  wagons;  they  made  wheels. 
Oh,  there  wasn't  anything  they  couldn't  do.   The  great 
furnaces,  the  hammering  of  the  red-hot  iron,  oh,  it  was  a 
fascinating  place  to  be.   It  was  a  big  place  where,  for 
example,  you  could  have  a  whole  bunch  of  horses,  but  they  only 
did  one  horse  at  a  time. 

I  don't  think  Mama  ever  knew  about  this  one.   Maybe  Papa 
didn't  know  either.   But  one  day,  the  man  who  drove  the 
breaking  cart  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  ride  with  him.   1  was 
simply  thrilled  to  death.   I  was  all  of  about  ten,  perhaps, 
nine  or  ten.   The  breaking  cart  was  a  great,  heavy  cart,  with 
great,  heavy  wheels.   Hitched  to  a  breaking  cart  you  put  a  work 
horse  and  a  wild  horse.   They'd  put  that  wild  horse  at  the 
breaking  cart  alongside  a  tame  horse,  or  a  regular  horse  that 
was  used  to  being  driven,  and  then  that  cart  would  start  off  on 
this  mad,  mad  throwing  of  this  way  and  that  way.   No  matter  how 
the  wild  horse  twisted  or  turned  or  threw  itself  on  the  ground 
or  jumped  up  in  the  air,  the  cart  was  too  heavy  to  overturn,  so 
that  the  man  was  not  asking  me  to  do  anything  too  dangerous.   I 
think  that  I  was  strapped  in,  but  I'm  not  sure  of  that,  as  I 
remember,  because  [laughs]  I  felt  in  danger. 

Nathan:     Delicious. 

Nyswander :   Yes .   That  was  an  adventure . 

Nathan:     What  was  the  purpose  of  putting  the  two  horses  to  the  cart? 

Nyswander:   To  tame  that  wild  horse.   This  was  the  way  that  you  tamed 

horses  to  be  driven,  dear.  You  had  two  horses  on  each  rake, 
two  horses  on  each  mowing  machine ,  so  that  you  had  to  have 
fresh  horses  each  year. 


Nathan: 


I  see.   So  that  the  unbroken  horse  got  the  idea-- 
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Nyswander:   Oh,  he  was  broken—he  couldn't  stand  too  much  of  that,  dear. 
It  breaks  their  spirit. 

Margaret  and  I  used  to  go  down  to  the  corrals  practically 
every  day  when  we  weren't  in  school,  and  climb  up  on  the  high 
fences  of  the  corrals.   There  were  corrals  of  different  kinds 
in  different  places,  and  watch  the  men  break  the  horses  for 
horseback  riding.   That  used  to  be  a  violent  kind  of  job,  too, 
the  throwing  of  the  horses ,  the  catching  of  the  horses ,  getting 
the  saddle  on  their  backs,  and  then  the  rising  and  the  bucking 
of  the  horse,  and  the  men  being  thrown.   I  don't  suppose  there 
was  a  buckaroo  that  had  never  had  bones  broken.  Most  of  them 
had  crooked  arms  or  crooked  legs  or  crooked  hands  or  something. 
It  was  a  wild  ride,  but  so  exciting. 

[Oftentimes,  if  there  was  a  rodeo  in  a  neighboring  state 
or  county,  the  buckaroos  would  ask  Papa  if  they  could  go  to 
participate.   Papa  had  to  make  decisions  of  many  kinds  related 
to  staff,  because  Charley  Rickey  and  his  family  were  on  the 
ranch  only  intermittently.   I  only  once  saw  Thomas  Rickey,  the 
father  of  Charles  and  the  owner  of  the  Rickey  Land  and  Cattle 
Company.   I  was  only  five  years  old.   I  remember  him  as  a 
large,  strong  man  who  lifted  me  up  and  put  me  on  the  back  of 
his  white  saddle  horse. 

On  the  ranch,  we  had  our  own  private  rodeos.   Two  or  three 
times  during  the  summer  the  men  would  catch  a  couple  of  lively 
calves,  bring  them  to  the  plaza  in  front  of  our  home,  let  them 
loose,  and  instantaneously  two  men  on  their  own  horses  would 
chase,  whirling  their  lassoes  in  the  air  over  their  heads  as 
they  dashed  after  the  calves  trying  to  rope  them.   Sometimes 
they  caught  the  calves  and  sometimes  they  didn't.   Since  this 
was  Sunday  in  the  summertime ,  there  might  be  two  or  three 
hundred  men  and  the  Indian  men  and  women  as  well,  standing 
around  the  edges  of  the  plaza,  shouting  and  yelling 
encouragement  to  the  riders.   Inwardly,  I  think  each  man  was 
hoping  that  a  calf  wouldn't  turn  in  his  direction.   I  think 
too,  that  the  men  used  these  gala  occasions  for  a  little 
private  betting.   On  other  occasions,  there  would  be  wild 
displays  of  horseback  riding  in  the  plaza,  when  a  buckaroo 
would  manage  to  get  a  saddle  on  the  back  of  an  unbroken  horse 
and  seek  to  keep  his  seat.] 

But  one  thing  they  wouldn't  let  us  watch:   they'd  let  us 
know  when  they  were  cutting  the  testicles  off  of  the  beef,  the 
young  calves.   They  wouldn't  let  us  watch  that.   Molly  told  me 
that  the  men  fried  the  testicles  in  deep  fat  and  ate  them,  but 
I  didn't  believe  her  stories.   Isn't  that  interesting? 
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Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


You  see,  the  thing  that  I  didn't  further  develop  when  I 
talked  about  the  naivete  of  my  mother  and  father,  was  that  in 
all  those  years  there,  and  my  being  with  them  as  long  as  I  was 
up  (of  course,  we  didn't  prowl  around  at  night,  because  there 
were  no  lights)  but  any  time  of  the  day  or  morning,  I  was 
anywhere  and  everywhere  except  where  the  men  forbade  me  to  go. 

Mama  and  Papa  never  forbade  us  to  go  anywhere.   Never 
anywhere.  Just  our  own  judgment  told  us  not  to  go  where  we 
learned  that  they  defecated;  we  didn't  go  there,  because  we 
didn't  think  that  was  a  very  nice  place  to  go.  But  not  through 
fear. 

You  see,  we  never  learned  to  be  afraid  of  men,  or  afraid 
of  people.   So  I  think  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  things 
that's  been  difficult  for  me  to  learn  in  these  very  last  years 
of  my  life,  to  be  frightened  to  go  out  at  night,  to  be 
frightened  of  men,  to  be  frightened  of  strange  people,  strange 
places,  because  I  never  have  been.   And  how  good  it  was,  to  be 
brought  up  without  fear,  because  in  all  my  foreign  work  I  never 
was  afraid  to  go  anyplace . 

That  is  wonderful. 

Yes.   That's  a  good  thing  that  this  learning  to  be  frightened 
is  happening  at  the  end  of  my  life. 


Riding 


Nyswander:   Let's  see,  what  else  about  the  ranch?  It  was  such  a 

magnificent  place .   One  of  my  favorite  things  was  to  saddle  my 
horse,  this  horse  I  called  Turkey.  Oh,  it  was  an  ugly  horse. 
I'll  show  you  a  picture  of  it  someday,  because  I've  got  a 
snapshot  of  it.   It  was  a  wild  horse  that  had  been  brought  in, 
and  the  cowboys  didn't  think  it  was  worth  trying  to  make  a  good 
saddle  horse  out  of  it.   [laughs]   They  didn't  like  ugly 
horses.   Poor  thing,  its  neck  stuck  out.   But  oh,  how  it  could 
run. 

Papa  got  it  for  me.  Now,  Papa  didn't  realize  really  that 
this  was  kind  of  a  dangerous  thing  for  me ,  but  I  certainly  did 
realize  it.   Because  if  Turkey  got  her  teeth  in  the  bit,  she'd 
just  run  like  lightning.  Now,  this  is  just  an  aside--! 
remember  once  being  about  three  miles  from  home  and  starting 
down  a  road,  and  in  this  road  along  the  side  were  a  whole  lot 
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of  great,  big  logs  from  trees  that  had  been  dragged  down  and 
put  there,  and  probably  were  going  to  be  made  into  lumber. 

I  was  on  Turkey.  We  were  headed  toward  home,  but  home  was 
about  three  miles  away,  four  miles  perhaps.   She  got  the  bit  in 
her  teeth,  and  she  started  on  a  gallop,  and  she  headed  right 
for  these  rolling  logs. 

Nathan:     What  did  you  do? 

Nyswander:   I  thought  that  this  was  the  end.   She  must  have  seen  that  they 
were  there,  and  she  stopped  suddenly.   I  almost  went  off,  but  I 
didn't,  because  I  was  a  good  rider.   I  rode  with  a  horn  saddle. 

Nathan:     The  Western  saddle? 

Nyswander:  I  didn't  learn  to  ride  an  English  saddle  until  I  went  to  teach 
at  Utah.  Then  I  learned  to  ride  an  English  saddle  and  learned 
to  bob  up  and  down,  rode  in  a  horse  show. 

When  the  horse  shows  took  place  on  the  ranch  often  times 
in  the  summer  time  on  Sunday,  Mama  told  us  not  to  go  out  on  the 
porch,  because  it  would  be  a  bad  Sunday,  perhaps,  in  which 
there  were  certain  Indians  or  certain  workmen  or  whatnot  who 
were  drinking  too  much.   You  couldn't  tell  what  would  happen. 
There  was  gambling,  lots  of  gambling. 


More  About  the  Ranch  House  in  Topaz 


Nyswander:   I  didn't  ever  finish  up  about  that  house  we  lived  in.   How  can 
I  ever  finish  that  up? 

Nathan:     You  can  just  say,  "Now  I'm  going  to  talk  about  that  house." 
Nyswander:   Yes,  I'd  like  to  finish  up  about  that  one. 

Nathan:     Good.   This  is  not  the  beautiful  house  that  you're  going  back 
to? 

Nyswander:   No,  this  is  the  house  in  Topaz.   I  told  you  about  the  rooms  we 
had  to  live  in,  and  what  they  were  like.   Across  the  front  of 
the  house  was  a  wide  veranda.   The  Indian  children  and  I  used 
to  play  jackstones  there.   Papa  used  to  play  the  phonograph 
(His  Master's  Voice)  on  Sundays  to  the  men.  The  Italians  loved 
the  operas  in  their  own  language  and  even  the  Indians  would 
gather  to  listen  to  the  music.   On  summer  days,  Mama,  Grandma, 
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Nathan: 


and  I ,  as  I  grew  older,  would  do  all  kinds  of  household 
activities  there,  from  crocheting  and  embroidery  to  paring  the 
vegetables  for  dinner  or  canning.  There  was  Just  one  door  from 
the  front  porch  into  that  side  of  the  house,  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  you  came  into  a  hallway.  There  were  three  places  to 
go  from  that  little  narrow  hallway.  One  was  the  door  on  the 
left  that  went  into  our  big  living  room.   That  was  our 
entrance.  Next  was  a  stairway  that  went  up  to  the  rooms 
upstairs  where  some  of  the  ranch  hands  slept.   On  the  right 
side  was  a  door  that  went  into  the  gambling  room,  and  the 
washroom. 

So  you  can  see  that  with  the  gambling  room,  the  washroom, 
and  the  sleeping  room  upstairs,  the  men  had  the  major  part  of 
this  building  in  which  we  lived  for  all  that  time.   The 
gambling  room  was  used  every  Sunday,  every  Sunday.   The  men 
were  coming  and  going  all  the  time,  so  we  were  close  to  these 
people,  as  children.   We'd  sit  out  on  the  front  porch,  and 
they'd  go  right  by  us.   Always  on  Sunday  they'd  be  there,  and 
you  couldn't  tell  in  what  condition  they'd  be. 

But  no  one  of  the  men,  no  man  ever  made  any  kind  of  a 
sexual  move  toward  either  Margaret  or  me  during  the  ten  years, 
never  one.   In  fact,  it  was  always  protection,  it  was  always 
protection.   It's  an  astonishing  thing. 

Absolutely.   This  seems  like  a  good  spot  to  move  on,  unless 
there's  something  else  that  comes  to  you. 


Newspapers  and  Politics 


Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


Nathan: 


I  might  ask  whether  you  were  aware  of  other  worlds ,  of  the 
state  or  the  nation?  Did  your  parents  talk  about  politics? 

My  father  read  two  newspapers  a  day.   One  was  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  which  came  to  us  from  one  stage  [stagecoach].   We 
had  two  stages  a  day  come  in  to  the  post  office.   The  other 
paper,  I  think,  came  from  Reno,  Nevada. 

In  '98  was  the  Spanish-American  War.   Papa  was  terribly 
exercised  about  that,  and  he  talked  about  it.   And  the  "Maine" 
--remember  the  book? 

Remember  the  Maine ,  sure . 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dixon  Bird 
(Margaret  Cowan  Miller) ,  Dorothy 
B .  Nyswander ' s  parents .   Reno , 
Nevada,  circa  1920. 
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Nyswander:  Remember  the  Maine.  Well,  those  things  I  learned,  and  we 

thought  a  lot  about,  and  Teddy  Roosevelt.   Oh,  Teddy  Roosevelt 
was  something.   So  we  came  into  Reno,  when  Teddy  Roosevelt  ran 
for  office,  and  I  can't  remember  whether  we  came  in  from  Topaz 
for  that  or  we  were  in  Reno.   Teddy  Roosevelt  came  to  Reno,  and 
was  at  the  little  gazebo  that  many  towns  have.  There  was  an 
orchestra  or  a  band  up  there;  they  got  down  when  Roosevelt 
came.   Papa  had  gotten  us  all  red  bandannas  that  we  had  around 
our  necks.   Papa  was  so  enthusiastic.   His  whole  family,  we 
were  all  for  Roosevelt.  Was  he  reelected  in  1904? 

Nathan:     Yes. 

Nyswander:   I  think  on  the  strength  of  that,  Papa  ran  to  be  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Reno  some  time  after  we  all  came  back,  but  he  was 
defeated.   Good  thing,  too.   My  Papa  could  not  have  been  that 
kind  of  thing.   People  just  cheated  the  eyeteeth  out  of  Papa. 
He  was  such  a  pet.   He  was  such  a  pet. 


Keeping  Healthy  in  Topaz  in  1900 


Nyswander:   [Mama  and  Papa  must  have  worried  about  what  they  would  do  if 

any  one  of  the  family  became  ill  when  the  big  ranch  was  thirty 
miles  from  Gardnerville  and  fifty  miles  from  Carson  City. 

Although  Papa  had  had  two  years  of  study  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  and  had  wanted  to  be  a  physician,  his  first  two  years 
had  evidently  included  no  knowledge  of  hygiene  or  medicine. 
One  wonders  what  type  of  preparation  for  medicine  was  given  in 
1878.   But  Papa  came  fortified  with  an  immense  black  box, 
perhaps  thirty- six  inches  square  and  about  five  inches  deep, 
filled  with  homeopathic  medicines:   tiny  bottles  containing 
powders,  pills,  and  fluids.   Mama  brought  with  her  the  same 
wisdom  regarding  "how  to  keep  healthy"  that  had  been  practiced 
by  her  mother  on  the  Sierra  Valley  ranch. 

Every  spring  we  children  were  given  a  three -day  treatment 
of  molasses  and  sulphur.   It  was  terrible  and  we  hated  it. 
During  the  winter  months,  I  think  I've  told  you,  my  mother  hung 
pieces  of  asafetida  around  the  necks  of  my  little  sister  and 
me.   Those  of  you  who  know  anything  about  asafetida  know  how 
its  smells  would  cling  to  the  woolen  dresses  of  two  little 
girls.   Miss  Dolly,  our  teacher,  however,  didn't  complain. 
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The  physics  used  were  salts  and  castor  oil.   It  wasn't 
until  I  was  in  high  school  that  I  could,  once  more,  enjoy 
orange  juice. 

In  the  winter,  the  sheepherders  on  the  ranch  would  come  in 
to  Papa  with  their  feet  frostbitten  and  painful.   Papa  then 
would  get  big  dried  onions  out  of  the  dirt  cellar  in  back  of 
the  house.   He  cooked  the  onions  until  they  were  soft,  and  then 
the  men  would  soak  their  feet  in  a  bucket  containing  the  cooked 
onions.   This  soaking  usually  took  place  in  our  kitchen,  which 
always  was  the  warmest  room  in  our  house  at  Topaz. 

When  any  of  us  had  a  bad  cold  that  included  coughing,  we 
were  put  to  bed  and  a  mustard  plaster  was  made  by  Mama  and  put 
on  our  chest.   If  Papa  happened  to  be  the  patient,  he  was  put 
to  bed  and  an  additional  medicine  was  given  to  him.   This 
medicine  was  brandy,  which  Mama  always  had  in  the  house  because 
she  used  it  in  making  fruitcakes  and  puddings.   Papa  never 
drank  hard  liquor.   Red  claret  wine  every  Sunday  for  dinner  was 
the  only  drinking  that  ever  took  place  in  our  house,  and  at 
that  time  even  we  children  were  served  a  few  tablespoons  of  the 
wine  with  water  and  sugar  added.   So  Papa,  propped  up  in  bed 
drinking  a  glass  of  brandy,  began  to  sing  college  songs  and  to 
tell  jokes,  which  kept  us  all  laughing,  and  it  was  always  a 
very  merry  scene.   I  never  knew  whether  it  was  the  brandy  or 
the  plaster  that  made  Papa  well,  but  by  the  next  day  he  would 
be  in  the  store  again,  hard  at  work. 

Papa  had  an  instrument  for  pulling  teeth,  and  he  pulled 
teeth.  He  pulled  my  baby  teeth  and  teeth  of  people  who  came 
from  both  ends  of  Antelope  Valley. 

The  only  real  accident  during  the  years  we  lived  on  the 
ranch  was  when  my  brother  broke  his  shoulder  when  at  age 
fifteen  he  was  breaking  in  a  new  wild  pony.   Papa  had  the  men 
hitch  up  a  wagon,  Mama  put  a  mattress  in  the  back,  and  Donnie, 
lying  down  flat,  made  the  long  trip  to  Gardnerville,  thirty 
miles  away,  where  the  one  doctor  took  care  of  him.] 


Lessons  in  Honesty 


Nathan:     You  told  me  earlier  that  he  taught  you  about  being  honest, 
Nyswander:   I  told  you  about  that,  didn't  I? 


Mrs.  Drake's  one -room  school,  Topaz,  California,  1902.   Second  boy 
from  the  right,  on  the  ground,  Dorothy  Nyswander's  brother,  Don 
Bird. 


Photograph  by  Manuel  Azevedo 
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Nathan:     The  story  about  the  postage  stamps  would  be  nice  to  have  on  the 
tape. 

Nyswander:  Yes,  I  could  tell  you  so  many  stories  about  Papa,  dear.   I 

adored  him.   And  I  guess  I  also  told  you  I  was  hunting  for  a 
husband  just  like  him  all  my  life.   It  wasn't  until  I  met 
George  Palmer  that  I  found  one.  There's  no  doubt  about  that. 
George  was  a  beautiful  man,  too. 

In  one  corner  of  the  big  store  there  was  a  little  section 
that  had  been  raised  up  off  the  main  floor,  and  there  were  two 
steps  that  went  up  to  it.   It  was  as  if  Papa  were  in  a  little 
kind  of  heaven  all  of  his  own.   That's  where  he  kept  the  books, 
and  that's  where  the  stamps  were  kept. 

When  Papa  balanced  the  books,  he  used  to  sometimes  sit  at 
his  desk  in  that  spot  all  night  under  a  lamp,  working  on  the 
books,  because  they  were  very  complex,  with  all  these  workers 
and  running  the  store,  and  all  the  things  that  were  bought  and 
sold  in  the  store. 

One  day,  I  was  up  there,  and  I  had  come  over  to  get  a 
stamp  for  a  letter.   I  can't  remember  exactly  whether  I  just 
said,  "Papa,  give  me  a  stamp,"  or  whether  I  reached  into  the 
drawer  and  saw  some  stamps  and  started  to  take  them,  I  can't 
remember  what  provoked  this.   Papa  said,  "Daughter--"  he  called 
me  either  Daughter  or  Sister  most  of  the  time.   I  loved  it  when 
he  called  me  Daughter;  that  was  the  one  he  called  me  most  of 
the  time.   "Daughter,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  show  you  something 
about  stamps.  Now,  we  have  two  drawers.  This  drawer  over  here 
has  stamps  in  it;  you  see  them.   These  are  stamps  that  belong 
to  the  Rickey  Land  and  Cattle  Company. 

"Now,  over  here  in  this  drawer  you  see  some  stamps.   These 
are  the  ones  that  belong  to  the  Bird  family.   Anybody  in  the 
Bird  family  can  have  the  stamps  here.   But  we  never  take  any 
stamps  out  of  the  Rickey  Land  and  Cattle  Company  for  our 
letters." 

Then  the  other  lesson  that  he  taught  me  about  honesty  was 
back  in  Reno,  Nevada.   I  must  have  been  about  nine  years  old, 
ten;  we  were  visiting  back  there.   We  used  to  go  into  Reno  once 
in  a  while  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  I  remember;  though  most  of 
the  time  we  went  up  the  Walker  River  Canyon.   Papa  said,  "Let's 
go  out  and  get  on  the  streetcar."  We  had  a  streetcar  that  ran 
down  Fourth  Street.   I  said,  "Oh,  Papa,  you  won't  have  to  pay 
for  me.   I  can  get  right  underneath  that  entrance  thing." 
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Papa  said,  "Oh,  no,  Daughter.   Here's  the  ten  cents.   You 
pay  your  money.  You  never  do  things  like  that,  Daughter;  you 
never  do  things  like  that.  You  pay  for  things  when  you  should 
pay  for  them." 

Nathan:     A  wonderful  way  to  teach  a  child,  isn't  it? 

Nyswander:   It's  the  way  he  was  always.  But  it  doesn't  teach  you  how  to 
fight  for  something. 

Nathan :     [ laughs ]  No . 


Intellectual  Life.  Religions,  and  Mr.  Tidvman 


Nathan:     Earlier  you  were  speaking  about  Mr.  Tidyman? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  Mr.  Tidyman  entered  my  life  when  I  was  twelve  years  of  age 
up  in  Topaz,  and  he  was  an  important  part  of  my  intellectual 
life  until  I  was  graduated  from  college.   He  was  a  Theosophist, 
and  he  brought  to  me  the  religions  of  the  Hindus  at  age  twelve, 
gave  me  publications  to  read  of  Annie  Besant,  told  me  when  I 
went  back  to  Reno  (this  was  when  we  moved  in  there)  to  hunt  out 
the  public  library  and  ask  them  to  get  for  me  some  of  the  works 
of  Helena  Blavatsky. 

I  really  studied  Theosophy,  experimented  with  it  [laughs], 
as  a  child.   I  remember  this  was  after  1  came  in  to  Reno,  so  1 
must  have  been  in  my  teens.   I  went  two  or  three  times  up  to 
the  cemetery  of  Reno  at  evening,  when  dark  was  just  falling, 
and  I  would  sit  down  by  the  grave  of  some  newly  buried  person, 
and  hope  to  see  their  spirit. 

Nathan:     Was  this  part  of  Madame  Blavatsky 's  teaching? 
Nyswander:  Right,  right.   Seeing  these  things. 
Nathan:     That  the  spirit  would  be  there? 

Nyswander:  The  spirit  would  be  there,  might  be  hovering  over  the  grave, 

over  the  body,  or  rising  to  go  somewhere.   I  didn't  quite  know 
where  they  went,  these  spirits.   But  so  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
religion  hung  together  for  me  as  a  child  that  this  was  worth  a 
try.   I  can  remember  walking  down  the  streets  of  Reno  with  Mr. 
Tidyman- -I  always  called  him  Mr.  Tidyman- -and  he  said, 
"Dorothy,  I'm  going  to  teach  you  to  see  the  aura  around 
people's  heads  as  we  walk  down  the  street.   Now  just  watch, 


Mr.  Tidyman,  Theosophist,  Topaz,  Mono  County, 
California,  early  1900s. 
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Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


just  look,"  and  we'd  walk  and  look.  He'd  come  to  someone  and 
say,  "Don't  you  see  that  big  red  color?"   I  didn't  see 
anything.   "Don't  you  see  that,  looks  like  some  kind  of  gas 
coming  out,  all  over  the  head  of  that  person  that  we  Just 
passed?"   I  didn't.   So  I  didn't. 

It  was  very  much  like  a  later  experience  when  I  was  in 
college,  I  went  to  Asilomar  on  a  YWCA  program.   I  raised  the 
money  at  the  university  campus.   I  think  I  was  a  sophomore.   I 
raised  money  for  my  fare  from  Reno  to  Asilomar  by  matching 
pennies  on  the  campus.   (We  played  heads  or  tails  for  about  a 
month.   I  made  about  twenty  dollars.)   It  wasn't  very  expensive 
then  to  travel  by  train.  There  was  a  wonderful  man  there  from 
Denver,  a  young  minister.   He  was  charming,  he  was 
intellectual,  he  didn't  say  a  single  thing  that  I  thought  was 
absurd.   So  I  thought,  "I  like  this,  maybe  it  wouldn't  be  too 
bad  to  be  a  missionary  for  a  few  years.   That  might  be  a 
wonderful  experience . " 

This  man  was  not  a  Theosophist? 

No,  no,  this  was  an  ordinary  religion,  I  don't  know  what  it 
was.   I  know  it  was  Protestant,  that's  all. 


Search  for  Data  and  Belief 


Nyswander:  But  one  night,  I  thought,  "If  there  is  a  God,  then  he  ought  to 
talk  to  people."   So  I  went  out  on  the  beach,  out  there  at  one, 
two  o'clock,  near  the  big  rocks  with  the  waves  banging  against 
those  rocks,  the  light  from  the  moon  shimmering  on  the  water, 
and  I  talked  to  God.   I  said  to  him,  "If  You  want  me  to  believe 
in  You,  give  me  a  sign  that  You  exist.   Give  me  a  sign  that  You 
care  for  me."   I  talked  to  him  quite  a  bit  like  that,  but 
nothing  appeared  whatever.   There  was  nothing  that  was  any 
different  from  what  always  had  been.   That  was  the  third  time 
that  I  tried  to  find  something  in  the  supernatural  that  never 
showed  itself  to  me.   Now,  I  know  that  so  many  people  find 
things,  but  evidently  my  mind  doesn't  find  things. 

So  Mr.  Tidyman  opened  up  this  whole  thing.   As  a  matter  of 
fact  [laughing]  I  think  Jimmy  Nyswander  and  I  had  been  engaged 
for  a  year,  but  we  had  never  discussed  religion,  but  soon  after 
we  were  married,  I  wanted  to  talk,  tell  Jimmy  about  my 
experiences.   I  told  him  that  I  was  no  longer  a  Christian,  but 
that  I  really  believed  in  most  of  the  major  teachings  of  the 
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Hindus,  especially  in  the  two  basic  principles  of  karma  and 
reincarnation. 

He  listened  very  intently.  My  young  husband  was  a 
mathematician,  taught  mathematics  in  the  university.  He  looked 
at  me  quite  steadily  for  a  little  while.   He  said,  "The  reasons 
you  have  given  me  tonight  for  not  believing  in  the  Christian 
religion  were  that  you  didn't  find  data.  There  were  no  data 
that  you  actually  could  accept  believing." 

I  said,  "Yes,  that's  true." 

He  said,  "Dorothy,  where  are  your  data  for  karma?  Where 
are  your  data  for  reincarnation?"  And  that  ended  any  religious 
belief  that  I  had,  right  then.   Because  I  had  really  gone 
through  the  ropes  for  a  long  time,  trying  to  find  something. 


Anthropology  of  Religion 


Nyswander:   I  wasn't  really  able  to  handle  the  subject  well  until  the  first 
year  I  went  to  Utah  to  teach  in  1926.   The  head  of  the 
Psychology  Department,  Dr.  Barlow,  had  Just  returned  from 
getting  his  Ph.D.  at  Chicago,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
Mormon  religion.   I  found  him  a  most  likeable  person,  and  one 
with  whom  one  could  discuss  important  problems.   Ve  discussed 
religion  one  day,  and  he  told  me  that  after  his  research  work 
in  Chicago,  in  which  he  was  researching  to  validate  his 
religion,  he  had  found  no  proofs  for  the  kind  of  thinking  he 
was  doing,  so  that  he  was  no  longer  religious.   I  said  that  I 
had  nothing,  that  I  just  didn't  discuss  it  any  more  at  all.   I 
said,  "1  don't  know,"  and  had  come  to  a  state  of  mind  where  I 
really  didn't  think  it  was  too  important. 

But  then  he  gave  me  a  word,  and  1  wish  I  could  remember 
what  it  was.   He  said,  "Dorothy,  I'll  give  you  something  that 
will  straighten  you  out.   This  is  something  I  learned  in 
Chicago.   Starting  with  anthropology,  you  know  that  practically 
every  primitive  tribe  has  a  religion,  and  that  many  of  them 
have  many  gods."  Especially  this  was  true  of  the  American 
Indian,  whom  I  knew  quite  a  bit  about.  He  said,  "There  is  a 
god  for  fire,  god  for  water,  god  for  rain,  a  god  for  the  sun,  a 
god  for  the  moon,  there's  a  god  for  everything.   Who  made  those 
gods?" 
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I  said,  "Man  did.  He  creates  those  to  take  care  of  his 
fears,  mostly;  to  take  care  of  what  he's  afraid  of  and  what 
threatens  him. " 

"Well,"  Dr.  Barlow  said,  "what  happened  was  this.   After 
the  tribes  had  invented  all  of  the  gods  to  take  care  of 
everything  that  threatened  them,  they  had  to  have  a  god  to  take 
care  of  themselves ,  and  so  they  invented  one ,  and  that  became 
Brahma,  and  that  became  Jehovah,  and  became  the  important  god 
over  all  of  them." 

Anthropologically,  you  see,  that  satisfied  me.   So  I've 
been  at  ease  ever  since  with  that  problem.   1  guess,  Harriet, 
what  I  do  is  go  through  life  just  seeking  to  be  comfortable, 
[laughter] 


Marie's  Research:   Evidence  of  Angels 


Nyswander:   [My  daughter  appeared,  at  the  age  of  eight,  to  have  tested  the 
field  of  religion  in  a  far  simpler  way.   We  were  living  in  Salt 
Lake  City  where  the  imposing  Tabernacle  of  the  Church  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  stands  in  the  center  of  the  city.   On  its  tower  was 
the  golden  figure  of  Moroni,  an  angel  who  is  important  in  the 
Mormon  religion.   My  daughter  and  I  had  been  in  Salt  Lake  City 
a  few  weeks  when  she  asked  permission  to  go  to  Sunday  School  to 
be  a  Busy  Bee  with  her  new  friend,  Etta  Lou  Cowles.   I  was 
happy  to  have  her  become  a  part  of  the  culture  so  soon,  because 
1  had  already  started  to  form  firm  friendships  with  several 
faculty  members.   My  father  and  mother  were  living  with  me  at 
the  time. 

One  Sunday  after  Sunday  School ,  Marie  rushed  into  our 
apartment,  went  immediately  to  Papa  and  spoke  so  loudly  I  could 
hear  her  in  the  next  room.   "Grandpa,  did  you  ever  see  an 
angel?"   "No  dear,  I  have  never  seen  an  angel."  "But  Grandpa, 
in  ancient  times,  didn't  you  ever  see  an  angel?"   "No  Marie,  in 
ancient  times  I  never  saw  an  angel."   "But  Grandpa,  in  ancient 
times  didn't  you  ever  know  anyone  who  saw  an  angel?"   "No 
Marie,  in  ancient  times  I  never  knew  anyone  who  had  seen  an 
angel."  My  daughter  turned  away,  stood  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  said  in  a  clear  voice,  "Well,  that  settles  it." 

Neither  Papa  nor  I  ever  asked  her  about  what  she  had  heard 
or  what  she  was  thinking.   She  never  went  to  Sunday  School 
again. 
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Nathan: 


That's  a  revealing  and  beautiful  statement.] 


Learning  from  a  Daughter 


Nyswander:  Thinking  of  answers  and  reward  makes  me  think  of  my  daughter. 

My  daughter  was  a  smart  little  girl.   See,  she  was  only  nine  or 
ten  when  she  said  this  to  me  once.   I  had  used  with  her  a  sheet 
of  paper  with  all  of  the  things  which  were  her  obligations  in 
life,  that  had  to  do  with  her  health,  had  to  do  with  her  duties 
at  school,  and  her  duties  at  home.   She  agreed  to  all  those; 
she  thought  those  were  all  fair. 

One  of  those  things  was  taking  her  cod  liver  oil  every 
day,  that  she  would  do  it  by  herself  and  without  any  fuss  or 
feathers.   Well,  one  day  after  a  few  weeks  she  came  to  me  and 
she  said,  "Mama,  take  my  name  off,  I  can't  get  an  award  for 
that  any  more.   I  like  the  darn  stuff."   [laughter]   You  see? 
She  had  tremendous  insight,  dear,  that  little  child. 

Nathan:     That's  remarkable. 

Nyswander:   Another  thing  that  she  once  said  to  me .   I  had  no  money  for 

wonderful  toys  for  her  as  a  child,  or  for  nice  clothes,  or  for 
any  of  the  things  I'd  loved  to  have  given  her.   We  had  enough, 
and  we  got  along,  and  we  had  wonderful  times  together.   Well, 
one  day  on  the  way  home  I  had  picked  up  something  for  fifty 
cents  downtown  that  I  brought  home  to  her,  came  in  the  house, 
and  said,  "Here's  a  present  for  you,  darling."   She  ran  up  to 
me  and  looked  up  in  my  face  and  she  said,  "Mama,  I  don't  want 
presents  from  you.   I  want  you." 

Nathan:     Oh,  if  that  doesn't  go  to  the  heart. 

Nyswander:   See?  That's  the  busy  mother,  dear.   So  I  learned  much  from  my 
child,  dear,  going  along  the  way.   I  learned  much  from  her. 
She  was  forming  principles  of  life,  wasn't  she,  along  the  way? 
And  I  was  learning  them,  too. 


"My  Valley"  Revisited,  and  Yosemite  Remembered 


Nathan:     You  had  plans  for  a  vacation.   Will  you  tell  me  a  bit  about 
this  vacation  trip? 
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Nyswander:  My  birthday  was  on  the  29th  of  September.  We  started  out  here, 
Elizabeth  [Rintoul]  and  I- -Betty,  I  call  her,  early  on  Monday 
morning.  That  would  have  been  about  the  26th,  I  think,  and 
drove  to  Reno,  Nevada.   In  Reno,  we  went  up  to  the  Masonic 
Cemetery,  because  that's  where  my  whole  family  is.   That's 
where  I'll  be  someday.  We  picked  some  sagebrush  on  the  way  and 
put  that  on  each  grave.   That's  what  my  family  liked,  my 
daughter,  and  my  sister.   My  daughter  always  asked  me  to  bring 
her  some  sagebrush  when  I  went  to  New  York,  so  I  had  to  go  out 
and  get  sagebrush  from  the  hills.  We  spent  two  hours  there,  in 
a  lovely,  lovely  spot.   It's  a  Masonic  Cemetery. 

Then  we  went  down  to  River  House.   By  this  time,  it  was 
getting  to  be  afternoon,  so  I  said,  "Let's  stay  all  night  here 
in  Reno . "  So  we  went  to  a  charming  hotel  called  River  House , 
overlooking  the  Truckee  River.   Our  room  was  with  a  balcony, 
and  right  down  beneath  us  were  ducks  swimming  in  the  river,  a 
whole  flock  of  ducks  just  kept  swimming  there  all  the  time, 
because  evidently  somebody  was  feeding  them,  or  had  fed  them 
there. 

And  then  it  became  moonlight.   This  was  the  month  of  the 
blue  moon.   Did  you  know  that  September  oftentimes  has  two 
moons  in  a  month,  and  they  call  that  the  month  of  the  blue 
moon?   I  don't  know  whether  this  was  the  first  moon  or  the 
second  moon,  but  there  was  a  blue  moon  up  in  the  sky,  full,  and 
it  was  ideal. 

So  then  the  next  day,  we  went  to  "my  valley."   It's  called 
Antelope  Valley,  Mono  County,  California.   It's  the  one  thing 
they've  left  with  the  name  correct,  because  that's  what  it  was 
when  I  was  a  child.   More  water  has  gone  into  the  lake  now  so 
that  they've  made  a  resort  of  what  we  used  to  call  Alkali  Lake. 
No  one  lived  there  at  all.   Papa  used  to  go  down  and  supervise 
the  shearing  of  the  sheep,  because  the  wool  was  loaded  down 
there  on  great,  big  wagons,  and  then  had  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Carson  City,  fifty  miles  away.   He  used  to  always  take  me  with 
him,  because  it  was  sort  of  a  thrilling,  big  event  that  used  to 
happen  at  Alkali  Lake,  now  Topaz  Lake. 

Topaz  Lake  isn't  like  that  any  more.   It's  a  great,  big 
lake  with  a  lot  of  junk  buildings  around.   [laughter]   I  hated 
it.   And  the  road  is  macadamized  the  whole  way  I  think  from 
Carson  City  to  Bridgeport.   People  just  fly  through  it,  they're 
going  through  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  through  the  whole  valley. 
It's  a  valley  through  which  the  West  Walker  River  flows.   The 
Walker  River  has  now  been  altered  so  that  part  of  its  water 
certainly  flows  into  Alkali  Lake. 
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Nothing  is  left  of  the  old  Topaz  where  I  was  brought  up, 
nothing.   It  burned  to  the  ground,  everything  burned, 
evidently.  There  must  have  been,  I  don't  know  how  many  great 
big  buildings ,  because  it  was  the  huge  ranch  for  the  whole  old 
Rickey  Land  and  Cattle  Company  and  setup.  Have  you  ever  seen 
the  Vallejo  Ranch? 

Nathan:     Yes,  I  have. 

Nyswander:   Well,  if  you'd  multiply  that  by  about  six,  that  would  be  Topaz, 
all  the  buildings,  the  great  big  blacksmith's  shop,  and  great 
big  barns  and  corrals  for  breaking  horses ,  and  the  breaking 
cart. 

I  woke  up  on  my  ninety-ninth  birthday  in  "my  valley." 
What  joy  filled  me.   1  was  back  where  my  daughter  Marie  told  me 
I  always  belonged.   Veil,  we  had  found  another  charming  place 
up  beyond  Coleville  to  stay  all  night.   I  went  around  trying  to 
find  someone  who  knew  anything  about  the  valley,  just  anything. 
1  didn't  find  anyone,  because  these  are  all  the  great 
grandchildren  of  the  people  who  lived  there  before.   They 
haven't  the  faintest  idea.  There  were  two  names:   the  Radleys, 
and  the  Chichesters,  still  there.   The  Chichesters  were  the 
only  family  that  my  mother  thought  was  a  lovely  family,  an 
English  family.   We  used  to  have  a  chicken  dinner  with  them  on 
Sundays  once  a  month  when  the  Methodist  minister  came  up  from 
Smith  Valley. 

I  told  them,  you  see,  that  Rickey  Land  and  Cattle  Company 
owned  the  whole  valley.   They  said,  "Now  the  Chichesters  own 
the  whole  valley."   So  the  Chichesters  did  very  well  for 
themselves.   Isn't  that  something,  over  the  years? 

Nathan:     Yes. 

Nyswander:   But  again,  the  hotel  was  a  lovely  new  place,  and  again,  the 

blue  moon  was  there.   There  was  water  we  looked  at.   What  could 
that  have  been?  Oh,  Walker  River,  of  course;  the  West  Walker 
River.  My  Walker  River,  with  just  lots  of  water  in  it.   It  was 
a  lovely  thing.   Again,  a  beautiful  night. 

The  next  day  we  came  to  the  Lee  Vining  Canyon.   Now,  Lee 
Vining  Canyon  starts  about  ten  miles  from  Mono  Lake,  and  I 
think  it  feeds  into  Mono  Lake.   Los  Angeles,  I  think,  had  been 
diverting  the  water,  killing  that  lake.   That's  a  terrible 
thing,  really,  that's  happened  up  there.   There  used  to  be 
another  lake  up  there  beside  Mono  Lake.   It  was  Owens  Lake, 
that  was  drained  by  Los  Angeles  and  now  it's  a  desert.  We 
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Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


stayed  there  all  night  in  the  Lee  Vining  Camp.   I  think  there 
are  two  or  three  little  places,  hotels,  where  you  could  stay. 

Of  course,  when  I  walked  over  the  mountains  with  my 
husband,  Jimmy  Nyswander,  in  1918,  there  was  nothing  there  at 
all,  but  wood  choppers.   We  stayed  at  the  bottom  of  the  canyon, 
my  husband  and  I.   It  had  stormed,  a  terrible  rain,  and  we 
couldn't  climb  the  hills.   So  some  men  who  were  cutting  wood  up 
there  let  us  come  in  to  their  camp,  and  we  slept  in  one  of 
their  tents.   The  rain  stopped  after  about  two  days,  then  we 
climbed  up  the  side  of  the  cliffs  up  to  the  road,  and  down  on 
our  way,  up  over  the  Sierras,  and  got  to  Tuolomne  Meadows  quite 
safely,  because  the  road  had  been  sanded.   Usually  in  April, 
they  sand  the  road  so  that  the  ice  will  melt  and  automobiles 
can  come  in. 

Well,  at  that  time,  the  road  had  been  sanded  to  Tuolomne 
Meadows  and  then  just  stopped.   I  don't  know  why  they  hadn't 
sanded  it  further,  because  you  see,  it  should  have  gone  on  to 
Lake  Tenaya  and  then  down  into  Yosemite  Valley.   This  was  now 
the  month  of  May,  and  there  was  deep  snow  everywhere,  but  they 
hadn't  done  it.   And  so  between  Tuolomne  Meadows  and  Lake 
Tenaya,  we  were  lost,  but  we  didn't  know  it.   There  was  no  fear 
at  all;  we  thought  we  were  fine.   I  had  in  my  hand  a  little 
five -pound  bag  of  raw  potatoes  kept  with  me  all  the  way  over 
the  Sierra  Nevadas .   I  wasn't  going  to  go  hungry. 

My  husband  had  a  sleeping  bag  that  I  made  out  of  oil  cloth 
filled  with  two  comforters  that  my  grandmother  had  made.   My 
husband  carried  that  and  some  other  stuff,  and  I  had  about 
twenty  pounds  on  my  back.   And  over  we  went,  over  the  mountains 
in  good  shape.   We  were  just  so  happy. 

I  carried  the  compass,  and  then  we  had  a  geological  map. 
Is  that  what  we  call  that  map? 

Topographical? 

Yes,  topographical  map.   I  had  that  in  the  other  hand,  and  on 
my  back  I  had  the  food.   At  that  time  there  were  no  electric 
ice  boxes.   Two  men  had  come  up  from  Yosemite  Valley  to 
Tuolomne  Meadows  where  there  was  an  inn,  and  there  was  an  ice 
house --they  have  to  have  ice  for  the  summer,  for  the  guests -- 
and  they  had  come  up  and  stuffed  it  with  snow.   That  snow  would 
turn  into  ice.   They  were  on  their  way  back  when  they 
discovered  our  tracks . 

One  said  to  the  other,  "Why,  there's  a  woman.   That's  a 
woman's  shoe."  The  other  one  said,  "Well,  it  must  be  an  Indian 
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woman.   No  white  woman  would  be  up  here  now."  They  said,  "But 
look,  there's  a  heel  on  the  boot.  Must  be  a  white  woman."   So 
they  decided  it  was  a  white  woman,  and  they  set  out  to  find  us. 
They  followed  us  into  the  wilderness  off  the  path  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  I  would  say.   If  we  had  continued,  we  would  have  of 
course  perished,  because  we  were  just  headed  into  the  great 
forest  up  there. 

Nathan:     Were  you  wearing  trousers? 

Nyswander:  No,  a  short  skirt,  but  high  boots  that  rubbed  blisters  on  my 
feet.  I  had  the  worst  blisters  by  the  time  I  arrived  in  the 
valley.  They  took  us  then  in  to  Lake  Tenaya.  We  slept  in  the 
warehouse  while  they  put  in  their  ice  and  stayed  there  for  a 
day.  Then  they  led  us  down  to  the  path  and  we  went  down  the 
steep  hills  there  right  into  Yosemite  Valley,  and  of  course, 
that  was  wonderful  to  get  down  there . 

At  that  time,  you  know,  they  were  just  opening  up  in 
Yosemite  Valley  for  the  season,  and  there  were  only  a  few 
people  there.   We  slept  by  the  side  of  the  Merced  River  on  the 
ground,  picked  our  own  spot.   [laughs]   But  unfortunately,  we 
didn't  know  that  the  water  was  rising,  and  the  second  night  we 
were  there,  we  were  flooded  out,  had  to  get  out --change --oh, 
what  a  time  we  had.   We  climbed  to  the  top  of  every  waterfall 
except  Bridalveil.   So  we  had  some  wonderful  sights,  and  we 
slept  up  there  on  the  top  of  the  mountains ,  because  we  always 
took  all  our  stuff  with  us. 

Nathan:     Were  the  falls  quite  full? 

Nyswander:   Oh,  full,  yes.   Yes,  in  May,  dear,  they're  wonderful.   They're 
just  bursting  with  water  and  sound,  and  dangerous,  too.   My 
gracious.   So  then  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  Glacier  Point,  and 
we  were  there  when  they  put  the  fire  over  the  cliff  at  night 
time. 

Nathan:     Yes,  the  firefall. 

Nyswander:   We  came  back  to  the  valley  again,  and  on  the  way  down,  a 

rattlesnake  crossed  our  path.   1  showed  my  husband  how  to  kill 
a  rattlesnake.   He'd  never  seen  one  before.   He  was  a  city  guy. 

Nathan:     How  do  you  kill  a  rattlesnake? 

Nyswander:  You  kill  it  with  rocks  and  sticks,  but  mostly  with  boulders. 

Aim  them  at  their  heads.   You  don't  let  them  coil,  because  they 
can't  strike  when  they're  stringing  out.   My  father  taught  me 
that,  dear,  when  I  was  four  years  old.  He  told  me  first  of  all 
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Nathan: 


Nyswander : 


Nathan : 
Nyswander: 


I  had  to  stand  on  top  of  big  rocks,  when  we  were  on  the 
hillside,  if  I  heard  anything.   I  mustn't  get  down,  just  stand 
on  a  rock.   So  I  would  do  that,  because  the  hills  are  full  of 
rattlers  out  there.  But  then  when  1  got  to  be  six  years  old,  I 
knew  that  you  hit  them,  and  I  would  gather  rocks  for  everybody 
else,  you  know.   So  I've  never  been  afraid  of  snakes.   I  don't 
like  them,  but  I've  never  been  afraid  of  them. 


And  then  we  walked  down  to  Wawona. 
country  at  all? 

I  do. 


Do  you  know  that 


We  climbed  up  to  Cloud's  Rest,  two  times,  by  accident.   Then  we 
walked  all  the  way  down  to  Wawona,  to  the  Big  Trees  down  there. 
The  roads  were  dusty,  oh  so  dusty.   And  here  we  are  trailing 
along,  and  we  had  to  get  out  of  the  road,  a  narrow  road,  each 
time  a  car  passed  us.   This  was  really,  I  think,  the  first  time 
that  I  ever  heard  my  husband  swear. 

[laughs]   I  can't  blame  him  very  much. 

He  called  the  people  in  the  cars,  "rich  bitches."   [laughter] 
We  were  so  dusty  and  dirty.   But  on  we  went,  and  after  we  got 
down  to  the  Big  Trees,  it  was  worth  it.   We  loved  it.   They  let 
us  sleep  right  in  the  forest  in  there  with  the  trees,  on  the 
ground.   I  love  to  sleep  on  the  ground.   Well,  I  did  that  a 
long  time  after  I  came  out  here.   I  must  have  been  sleeping  on 
the  ground  until  I  got  rheumatic.   [laughs] 

On  this  recent  birthday  trip,  we  came  home  after  the  Lee 
Vining  camp.  The  most  beautiful  view,  and  you  won't  see  that 
if  you  go  from  the  California  side  down  toward  the  Nevada  side. 
You  only  get  this  view  of  the  High  Sierras  if  you're  going  up 
the  Lee  Vining  Creek  Road.   The  last  time  I  came  down  it,  I 
didn't  see  this  view,  because  it  was  behind  us,  you  see. 

But  going  up  this  way,  there  was  a  semicircle  of  crags, 
great  peaks  of  rock  going  up,  and  they  went  around  in  a  great 
semicircle  that  must  have  covered  several  miles.   At  the  top  of 
each  of  them,  there  was  snow.   Oh,  it  was  a  sight,  a  sight. 
The  height  of  them,  and  the  grandeur.   That's  the  word: 
grandeur.   Yes,  I  was  glad  to  be  alive. 
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II  ADVANCED  STUDIES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA.  1911-1915 


Nathan:     Now  can  you  turn  your  mind  to  Reno  High  School,  1908  to  1911, 
and  then  the  University  of  Nevada,  1911-1915? 


Skipping  a  Year  in  High  School 


Nathan:     Had  you  skipped  some  grades  in  elementary  school? 

Nyswander:   Yes.   And  when  I  finished  my  third  year  of  high  school,  the 

principal  invited  me  into  his  office  and  he  said,  "You're  all 
ready  to  go  to  college.   You  lack  just  one  unit.   I  think  you 
should  go  right  on  up  to  the  University  of  Nevada."   I  said, 
"Well,  what  about  that  unit?"  He  said,  "You  take  a  foreign 
language  up  there,  and  we'll  accept  one  of  the  units."   So  I 
did  that. 

At  the  university,  I'd  gone  to  one  summer  school,  which 
had  given  me  some  extra  credits.  I  had  taken  a  lot  of  units. 
I  guess  it  was  the  university  registrar  who  called  me  over  to 
the  office  and  said,  "You're  lacking  only--"  what  was  it,  one 
unit  "--for  graduation."  1  lacked  a  few  units  of  graduation, 
but  not  a  whole  year. 

Nathan:     You  were  a  junior  at  that  point? 


Bache lor ' s  and  Master's  Degrees.  1915 


Nyswander:   I  was  a  junior;  that  was  the  end  of  my  junior  year  at  the 
University  of  Nevada.   He  said,  "Why  don't  you  get  your 
master's  degree,  too?" 
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So  I  went  to  the  head  of  the  Mathematics  Department,  and  I 
said,  "Here's  what  they're  saying  to  me.   What  do  you  think?" 
He  said,  "I'd  be  delighted  if  you'd  get  your  master's  degree," 
because  he'd  already  had  me  teaching  one  of  the  freshman 
courses  in  mathematics.   I  said,  "Okay,  I'll  try  it,"  and  so  I 
did. 

The  same  year,  he  had  invited  Jimmy  Nyswander  to  be  an 
assistant  professor.  He  had  just  come  up  from  Berkeley.   So  I 
met  Jimmy  Nyswander  and  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  he  helped  me 
with  my  master's  thesis,  of  course. 

Nathan r     Do  you  remember  your  thesis  topic? 

Nyswander:   My  thesis  topic  for  my  master's  degree  from  the  University  of 

Nevada  was  "Binary  Quadratic  Forms,"  and  it  was  the  development 
of  a  problem  that  had  been  raised  by  a  Dutchman,  Peter  LeJeune 
Diraclet. 

I  took  some  devilishly  hard  courses  for  my  master's 
degree,  courses  that  I  offered  when  I  came  down  to  California, 
to  the  Mathematics  Department.   They  accepted  all  of  them,  and 
then  I  took  more  graduate  work  here  in  mathematics. 

Nathan:     Would  this  include  calculus? 

Nyswander:   Oh,  my.   I  had  calculus,  dear,  in  the  end  of  my  freshman  year. 

Nathan:     What  were  some  of  these  advanced  courses?  Do  you  recall? 

Nyswander:   Oh,  the  theory  of  a  complex  variable.  That's  a  course  which 
has  to  do  with  the  square  root  of  minus  one.   Just  the  night 
before  last,  a  young  physicist  had  dinner  with  me,  and  he  told 
me  that  that  was  an  extremely  important  concept  in  physics. 
It's  a  mathematical  concept  which  you  can't  handle  in  three 
dimensions.   It's  a  fourth -dimensional  thing.   You  have  to  let 
your  mind  handle  this  in  the  fourth  dimension  and  get  a  result, 
and  then  bring  it  back  to  the  third  dimension  to  apply  it.   So 
that's  one. 

Both  finite  and  infinite  series ,  was  another  course ,  not 
so  hard.   Another  course  I  had  for  my  master's  degree  was 
Salmon's  conic  sections.   I  can't  think  of  names  of  courses, 
but  I  can  tell  you  what  they're  about. 


Dorothy  Bird  Nyswander, 
1914. 


III  ADVANCED  STUDIES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY, 
1918,  AND  EARLY  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE,  1922-1926 


Ph.D.  and  the  Dissertation 


Nyswander:   I  took  all  the  courses  that  the  doctoral  students  in  physics 
and  chemistry  took  over  here,  when  I  came  down.  One  course 
that  was  a  humdinger  and  I  loved  it  was- -I  think  simply  called 
advanced  mathematics  for  physics.   That  was  a  course  that  was 
taken  by  all  of  the  physics  doctoral  students. 

Nathan:     That  was  when  you  came  to  Berkeley? 

Nyswander:   Came  to  Berkeley,  and  took  my  Ph.D.   And  during  my  doctorate  at 
that  time- -see,  they  don't  have  to  do  this  anymore--!  offered 
mathematics  as  my  second  subject.  The  chief  professor  under 
whom  I'd  studied  mathematics  was  on  my  doctoral  committee. 
They  heard  me  first  on  my  dissertation  in  psychology  and 
education,  entitled  "Recency,  Frequency,  and  Pattern  Factors  in 
Learning."  And  then,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  said, 
"Well,  now,  Dr.  Heskell,  will  you  take  the  candidate  over  for 
her  subject  of  mathematics  which  she  is  offering?" 

He  spoke  up  and  said,  "There's  no  need  to  go  over  that 
with  her.  In  the  last  course  she  took,  her  examination  was 
handed  in  before  any  of  the  others."  [laughter] 

Nathan:     Where  is  your  Ph.D.  thesis  in  educational  psychology? 

Nyswander:   It's  over  here  in  the  University  library.   It's  about  gestalt 
learning  with  white  rats.   I  worked  under  Edward  Chace  Tolman; 
he  was  my  professor  here.   I  was  also  his  private  assistant;  he 
paid  me  for  private  work  for  his  research  in  learning  with 
rats. 
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Nathan:     I  hope  we'll  get  to  the  rats  again. 

If  we  can  go  back  to  the  University  of  Nevada  just  for  a 
minute:   in  your  undergraduate  work,  you  studied  pre- 
engineering,  languages,  physiology,  zoology,  and  math.  What  a 
range . 

Nyswander:   I  would  take  physiology  out,  because  really  it  was  too  simple  a 
course,  it  was  a  beginning  kind  of  thing.  After  I  graduated 
and  took  my  master's  degree  and  taught  school  in  Elko  for  one 
year,  I  married  Jimmy  Nyswander  and  went  back  to  Reno.  Then  I 
went  to  school  two  years  more,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  I 
began  to  take  advanced  work  in  German,  and  in  French  because  I 
thought  that  now  perhaps  I'd  go  into  the  field  of  languages.   I 
was  going  to  do  a  comparative  study  between  the  Germans  and  the 
French  in  their  accounts  of  Charlemagne. 

Nathan:     That  is  interesting. 

Nyswander:   I  thought  it  was.   I  never  made  any  headway  on  it,  although  I 
got  to  the  place  in  my  languages  where  I  could  work  with  the 
early  German- -not  the  primary  German,  but  Middle  High  German- - 
and  something  that  corresponded  to  Middle  High  French,  when  I 
had  to  stop. 

Nathan:     I  see.   Were  you  also  attracted  to  mathematics  as  a  field? 
Nyswander:   Yes,  I  loved  it.   It  was  so  easy.   [laughter] 
Nathan:     You  must  have  had  a  gift  for  it. 

Nyswander:   I  don't  know.   I  thought  it  was  easy.   And  then  another  thing, 
there  never  was  more  than  one  girl  in  the  class.   I  was  with 
all  the  men  in  school  who  were  going  into  the  various  sciences, 
so  I  had  all  these  friends  and  all  these  beaux.   I  became  very 
popular  in  college.   They  used  to  look  over  my  shoulder  in 
examinations.   [laughter]  Oh,  I  loved  them. 

Nathan:  I'm  sure  there  were  other  reasons  also  why  they  liked  you.  So 
it  was  at  Berkeley  that  you  took  the  math,  English,  and  German 
work,  did  I  get  that  right? 

Nyswander:   No.   That  was  Nevada.   I  didn't  take  any  more  math  at  the 

University  of  Nevada  after  I  finished  math  for  my  master's. 
But  I  took  lots  of  math  then  when  I  came  down  to  U.C.  for  my 
doctorate. 


Nathan: 


Right.   You  had  a  minor  in  math  for  your  doctorate,  didn't  you? 
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Nyswander:  Yes,  for  my  doctorate.   So  then  I  started  right  in  with  more 
graduate  work  in  mathematics  down  here  at  Berkeley. 


High  School  Teaching  Certificates  for  California.  1918 


Nathan:     Is  it  remarkable  that  you  had  such  wonderful  math  instruction 
in  Nevada? 

Nyswander:  No,  not  at  all,  all  my  teachers  were  good  in  high  school.  At 
the  University  of  Nevada  my  mathematics  professor  was  Dr. 
Charles  Haseman,  who  had  obtained  his  doctorate  in  Germany.   He 
had  a  scar  on  his  cheek  as  the  result  of  the  custom  of  dueling 
in  the  universities.   My  English  professor,  Dr.  Hill,  had  taken 
his  doctoral  degree  at  Harvard.   The  professors  of  physics  and 
physiology  had  doctoral  degrees  as  well.   Isn't  it  wonderful 
that  the  University  of  Nevada  should  have  a  faculty  like  this 
with  an  enrollment  of  fewer  than  four  hundred  students? 

There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  my  math.   And  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  my  English  literature.   One  year  during 
the  war  (this  was  in  1918)  I  came  down,  because  my  husband, 
whom  I  had  married  in  1916,  wanted  me  to  have  a  certificate  to 
teach  high  school  in  California.   I  had  one  to  teach  in  Nevada, 
but  not  to  teach  in  California. 

I  went  into  English.   I  don't  think  I  took  any  more  math; 
I  had  plenty  of  math.   Good  gosh,  I  felt  I  had  plenty—you 
know,  for  a  master's  degree  to  teach  in  the  high  school.   But  1 
thought  that  1  needed  more  English  and  1  liked  literature.   I 
found  that  when  I  walked  into  the  English  classes  I  was  fully 
prepared.   My  Middle  English,  my  Chaucer,  for  example,  I  had 
that  in  Reno.   It  wasn't  any  better  down  here.   In  fact,  I 
think  I  had  it  more  intensely  and  better,  because  it  was  in 
smaller  classes.   Those  small  classes  in  a  small  university  pay 
dividends . 

Nathan:     So  you  had  certificates  in  math,  English,  and  German? 
Nyswander :   Yes ,  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools . 

Nathan:     And  there  was  mention  of  private  tutoring  in  math,  English,  and 
Latin? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  I  did  that  then  when  I  was  married,  and  I  had  a  baby,  but 
I  had  taught  school  for  a  year  before  I  was  married. 
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Academic  Sublects  and  Sports  in  Elko.  Nevada 


Nyswander:   My  year  of  teaching  in  Elko,  Nevada,  was  a  lively  time  of 

exploration  for  me.   I  taught  high  school  courses  in  English 
literature  and  mathematics.  The  students  came  from  both  the 
farming  counties  and  the  city  of  Elko.  There  were  two  other 
teachers.  No  one  of  us  had  more  than  twenty- five  students  in  a 
class,  enabling  us  to  give  much  personal  help  to  anyone  who 
needed  it.  There  were  no  outside  activities  in  sports  at  that 
time,  so  1  first  gave  directions  to  three  or  four  students  as 
to  how  a  tennis  court  might  be  made  on  some  of  the  level  land 
that  surrounded  the  two-story  brick  schoolhouse.   I  don't 
remember  how  I  secured  a  few  tennis  rackets,  but  I  did,  and 
taught  about  a  dozen  students  to  play. 

Next,  I  developed  a  girls'  basketball  team.   There  was  no 
boys'  team.   The  girls'  team  became  very  good,  and  we  traveled 
to  the  two  closest  cities  that  had  high  schools,  and  also  to 
Reno.   At  that  time,  my  sister  Margaret  was  on  the  Reno  High 
School  basketball  team.   Reno  won.   I  really  felt  that  my 
sister  should  not  have  played  the  excellent  game  that  she  did 
as  forward. 

The  only  other  activity  the  other  woman  teacher  (I  think 
her  name  was  Miss  Urlich)  and  I  directed  together  was  teaching 
dancing  to  any  student  who  wished  to  learn.   In  the  school 
there  was  one  large  room  that  had  movable  desks ,  and  a  floor 
that  was  especially  smooth.   Ve  used  a  phonograph  for  music, 
and  about  twenty- five  students  came  every  Friday  night.   My 
friend  and  I  had  a  busy,  happy  time  with  them. 

I  really  wanted  to  teach  another  year  or  so  in  Elko,  but  I 
wanted  more  to  get  married,  which  is  what  I  did  in  the  fall  of 
1916. 

My  husband  earned  all  of  $125  a  month,  and  [laughs]  that 
wasn't  very  much,  since  we  had  bought  a  $400  Ford.   Boy,  we 
spent  all  our  money  on  that  Ford.  Ve  needed  money  for  shotgun 
shells  to  go  duck  hunting  [laughter],  you  know. 

I  don't  know  how  I  let  it  be  known,  but  I  guess  maybe 
somebody  in  the  university  did,  because  if  anybody  called  and 
wanted  somebody  to  teach  their  children,  my  name  was  suggested. 
There  were  two  wealthy  divorcee  families,  not  both  at  the  same 
time,  so  1  taught  each  one  for  a  year.   Something  like  that. 
And  they  were  just  high-school  age.   I  taught  them  mathematics 
and  English. 
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Nathan:     How  did  that  go? 

Nyswander:  Very  well.  They'd  come  out  from  the  New  York  schools,  they'd 
come  out  with  workbooks,  because  they'd  all  been  to  private 
schools,  and  they  all  had  their  workbooks  to  do.   Of  course,  I 
think  it's  a  very  poor  way  of  teaching,  but  that's  what  they 
had  to  go  back  with,  was  their  workbooks. 


World  War  I  Letter*  and  the  Tallow  Paatharm 


Nyswander:   [There  is  one  dark  incident  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 

story  of  my  life.   It  occurred  during  the  First  World  War.  My 
husband,  Jimmy,  had  been  drafted  in  1917,  and  I  was  immediately 
appointed  by  the  regents  to  fill  his  place  in  the  university. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  he  received  a  letter  telling  him 
that  he  had  been  removed  from  the  draft  and  assigned  to  the 
navy.   Because  of  his  advanced  study  in  astronomy,  he  was 
appointed  an  instructor  in  a  unit  being  established  by  the  navy 
at  the  university.   How  happy  we  were  at  this  news. 

I  remember  that  I  was  pregnant,  but  was  going  down  to  the 
railroad  station  in  Reno  two  or  three  times  a  week,  where  a 
group  of  women  were  doing  their  war  duty.   This  consisted  of 
making  pancakes  on  the  platform  beside  the  train  and  serving 
them  hot  through  the  car  windows  to  the  laughing,  shouting 
boys . 

Jim  and  I  were  living  at  home  with  Mama  and  Papa,  and  Mama 
and  I  were  busy  making  clothes  for  the  coming  baby.   My,  those 
were  happy  days.   This  happy  period,  however,  changed  suddenly. 
One  day  my  husband  received  a  letter.   When  he  opened  the 
envelope,  a  yellow  feather  dropped  out.   Nothing  more.   We  were 
aghast.   Who  could  have  done  this  thing?  A  few  days  later,  a 
vituperative,  scurrilous  letter  came.   Feathers  and  letters 
continued  to  come  for  about  three  months.   Was  this  someone  who 
called  us  friends,  doing  this?  What  enemies  did  we  have?  We 
never  found  the  answer. 

Jim  became  ill  with  the  influenza  that  killed  thousands  of 
people  in  every  state  of  the  union;  but  fortunately  he 
recovered  and  was  well  by  the  time  our  baby  was  born. 

I  have  always  thought  that  that  terrible  insult  to  his 
character  may  have  been  one  of  the  ingredients  leading  to  the 
schizophrenia  which  enveloped  him  later  in  life.] 
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Teaching  Ma thematic*  in  Alameda  High  School,  1921-1923 


Nathan:     And  then  a  little  later,  in  1921  to  '23,  you  were  teaching  math 
in  California,  in  Alameda  High  School. 

Nyswander:   I  left  my  husband,  you  see,  and  was  divorced  in  '22.   I  knew 
that  I  had  to  get  to  work.  Jimmy  couldn't  support  two 
families,  and  I  wouldn't  want  him  to,  because  we  parted  on  good 
terms.   So  1  came  right  over  to  the  University,  because  I  had 
this  extra  work  that  I  had  done  in  English  here,  and  I  went 
right  to  the  person  in  education  who  found  jobs;  they  used  to 
have  an  office  for  finding  Jobs  for  teachers.   She  was,  I 
remember,  an  older  woman  with  snow-white  hair,  a  darling  little 
woman.   I  said  it  was  very  important  that  I  have  a  job.   She 
said,  "Well,  where  do  you  want  to  go?" 

I  said,  "Oh,  I'll  go  to  Alaska,  I'll  go  anywhere."   But 
she  said,  "You  have  a  child."   "Oh,"  I  said,  "we'll  both  go." 
[laughter]   I  said,  "We'll  go  anywhere  for  teaching."  She 
said,  "Call  me  next  week."   I  called  her  next  week  and  she  had 
a  job  for  me  in  Alameda  High  School. 

Nathan:     Lovely. 

Nyswander:   Yes.   And  that  was  a  wonderful  place  to  be,  with  a  magnificent 
principal,  Dr.  George  Thompson.   I'll  never  forget  him.   After 
teaching  there  one  year,  I  had  already  started  to  take  some 
courses  at  the  University,  not  at  that  time  for  a  doctorate; 
not  until  the  second  year,  when  I  got  the  idea  of  the  doctorate 
thing.   I  just  loved  it;  I  loved  the  situation  I  was  in.   I  had 
a  nice  time.   We  boarded  and  roomed  right  across  from  the  high 
school  so  it  was  close .   There  was  only  one  thing  that  was 
difficult--!  don't  know  whether  you  ever  had  to  face  that,  you 
didn't  unless  you  had  to  work.   I  remember  that  my  child,  who 
was  just  two  and  a  half,  got  an  earache,  and  she  cried  when  I 
left  for  school.   I  had  to  go  to  school.   That  was  difficult;  I 
remember  that. 

Nathan:     Yes.   Did  you  have  someone  to  look  after  her  when  you  were 
away? 

Nyswander:   The  lady  where  I  roomed  and  boarded  did.   I  was  the  only 

boarder  she  had.   She  had  two  lovely  children;  lovely  children. 
Every  night  she'd  say  to  me,  "Well,  good  night.   I'm  going  to 
go  tell  Charles  now  that  I'm  one  step  nearer  to  him."   She  was 
just  a  young  woman,  in  her  late  thirties  or  early  forties. 
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Nathan: 


Nys wander: 


Nathan: 
Nyswander : 

Nathan: 
Nyswander : 
Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


I  see.   When  you  were  teaching  in  Alameda  High  School,  how  were 
your  students?  What  did  you  think  of  them  and  their  qualities? 

I  adored  my  teaching  in  high  school.   I  taught  the  one  year  in 
Elko,  Nevada,  and  enjoyed  that  thoroughly.   Yes,  I  loved  it  out 
there.  And  so,  although  I  didn't  have  as  much  opportunity  to 
be  with  all  the  students  in  the  school  in  Alameda  as  I  had  in 
Elko,  I  still  found  some  things  that  I  could  do.   I  had 
mathematics  clubs  that  we  formed  there  for  the  brightest 
students.   That  was  fun.   I  carried  that  on. 

Then,  I  also  taught  a  course  that  had  to  do  with  ellipses 
and  parabolas  and  hyperbolas  and  analysis;  the  name  of  it  was 
conic  sections.   I  taught  them  the  next  course  that  you  take 
after  you  take  college  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry.  This 
was  college -level,  and  I  taught  it  to  about  five  of  my  most 
brilliant  math  students  in  high  school  in  Alameda. 


And  then  I  had  the  club, 
things  I  could  do  there . 


But  those  were  the  only  two 


Privately,  I  studied  French  and  studied  golf. 
How  did  they  both  go? 

The  French  went  very  poorly.   The  French  teacher  was  no 
teacher,  and  she  was  more  interested,  since  she'd  come  from 
France  a  short  time  before,  in  meeting  men.   So  she  used  to  ask 
me  about  how  you  meet  men. 

And  did  you  advise  her? 

Oh,  I  gave  her  good  advice. 

Good.   And  how  did  you  come  upon  golf  as  an  interest? 

Because  it  was  a  game  that  was  just  starting  out  at  the 
University  of  Nevada.   It  awakened  my  interest.   So  that  when  I 
got  down  to  Alameda- -well,  there  was  a  nice  chap  there.   He  was 
in  charge  of  the  students  who  came  to  high  school  half-time. 
They  were  students  that  were  difficult.   I  forgot  what  they 
call  that  school,  a  part-time  school. 

He  played  golf.   He  said  that  I  ought  to  take  some 
lessons,  because  he  played.   I  could  see  he  didn't  want  me  to 
play  with  him  until  1  learned  how  to  play.   [laughter]   He  was 
worth  playing  with,  so  I  took  some  lessons  there. 
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Summer  School  Course  In  College  Mathematics 


Nys wander : 


Nathan: 


Nyswander: 


But  then  very  soon,  within  half  a  year,  I  had  this  meeting  that 
I  told  you  about,  meeting  this  mathematician  who  told  me  to 
come  over  for  summer  school. 


Nathan : 
Nyswander: 

Nathan: 
Nyswander : 
Nathan: 


I  don't  think  we  have  it  on  the  tape, 
mathematician? 


So  you  met  a 


Veil,  when  1  was  teaching  mathematics  in  Alameda,  the  high 
school  mathematics  teachers  of  the  Bay  Area  had  an  annual 
dinner.   It  was  a  banquet.   I  know  it  was  a  banquet,  to  which  I 
wore  an  evening  dress  and  long  white  kid  gloves.   This  was 
dress -up.   The  banquet  was  in  the  Berkeley  High  School 
basement.   I  suppose  there  were  100  people  there,  something 
like  that.   It  was  a  big  crowd. 

I  left  the  building,  and  just  as  I  got  to  the  door,  I 
realized  I  had  left  my  gloves  back  on  the  table,  so  I  went  back 
into  the  banquet  room.   There  were  my  gloves,  but  there  also 
was  the  speaker,  and  he  was  arranging  his  papers,  in  order  to 
leave.   I  spoke  to  him  and  he  asked  me  if  1  were  going  to  take 
the  streetcar,  and  1  said  yes  I  was.   He  said,  "May  I  walk  to 
the  streetcar  with  you?"   So  I  said,  "Yes,  indeed."  On  the 
way,  I  asked  him  a  couple  of  questions  about  the  algebra  book, 
which  is  one  he  had  written. 

He  said,  "I'm  going  to  teach  over  in  the  University  this 
summer.  Why  don't  you  come  over  and  take  a  course  with  me?"  I 
said,  "Well,  I'd  like  to."  He  said,  "There's  a  brilliant  young 
chap  there  from  Columbia  Teachers  College,  Dr.  Raymond  Franzen. 
I  can  tell  you  that  Thorndyke ,  who's  a  friend  of  mine,  told  me 
that  he  is  the  only  true  genius  he's  ever  known."   "Oh,"  I 
thought,  "my  word.   He  must  be  something."   So  I  said,  "Well, 
I'll  have  to  see  if  I  can  come."  Raymond  Franzen  was  the  only 
genius  I  have  ever  known. 

Do  you  remember  his  name ,  the  man  you  were  talking  to? 

No.   He  was  the  writer  of  the  algebra  textbook  for  first-year 
algebra,  that's  all  I  can  remember.   That's  a  long  time  to 
remember  back. 

It  is. 

This  would  be  what  year?  Twenty- two  or  '23;  '22  probably. 

So  he  sparked  your  interest. 
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Nyswander:   Yes.   So  I  made  arrangements  to  go,  and  I  talked  to  the 

principal,  Dr.  Thompson,  and  told  him  that  I  would  like  to  go. 
He  said  that  was  fine  for  the  summer;  that  he  didn't  need  me 
because  sometimes  teachers  taught  extra  courses  in  the  summer. 
So  I  went  to  summer  school  and  took  three  courses .   I  took  a 
course  with  him  in  research  in  child  behavior,  and  the 
mathematics  of  it.   Oh,  that  was  just  ay  cup  of  tea.   That  was 
a  time  when  I  knew  it  all,  dear.  And  I  hadn't  forgotten 
anything  then  about  my  math.   So  I  enjoyed  that. 


Research  Assistant.  Rat  Runner,  And  Work  for  the  1926  Ph.D. 


Nyswander:   Well,  the  first  thing  Dr.  Franzen  did  after  the  course,  he 
asked  me  if  I'd  be  his  assistant  the  following  year  in  the 
University,  and  said  that  I  ought  to  start  my  degree.   And  then 
the  other  professor  said  the  same  thing.   So  I  thought,  well  my 
gosh,  I  never  had  thought  for  a  moment  of  getting  a  Ph.D. , 
never.   It  was  nothing  I  coveted.   I  was  always  happy  in  what  I 
was  doing,  and  having  a  good  time.   But  I  thought,  well,  that 
would  be  something,  that  would  be  new,  that  would  be  fun. 

This  young  man  was,  golly,  so  dynamic.   So  I  went  to  Dr. 
Thompson  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  like  to  come  over,  and  he 
said,  "Will  you  teach  a  half  a  year  while  I  find  somebody 
else?"  And  I  said  yes,  I  would.   He  said,  "I'll  arrange  your 
courses  so  you  can  teach  all  your  courses  here  in  the  morning, 
and  you  can  go  over  there  and  start  taking  the  [university] 
courses  in  the  afternoon."  The  young  fellow  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  part-time  school  used  to  drive  me  after  work  at  the 
school,  over  to  the  psych  building  at  the  University  and  leave 
me.   So  that's  the  way  it  went.   I  worked  hard  for  all  of  it; 
life  was  full.   I  liked  it  that  way.  You  know  when  you're 
young -  - . 

Nathan:     Eventually  then  did  you  move  to  Berkeley? 

Nyswander:   Yes.   Oh,  yes,  I  did.   And  then  I  had  a  full-time  Job  as  a 

research  assistant  to  the  Psychology  Department  while  I  was  a 
student. 

Nathan:     Would  that  be  under  Tolman? 
Nyswander:   That's  under  Tolman. 

While  I  was  working  toward  my  doctoral  degree  and  doing 
research  in  the  Psychology  Department,  I  taught  a  course  in 
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elementary  statistics  in  the  School  of  Education  at  the 
University  in  Berkeley.  One  summer  1  also  went  hurriedly  to 
Provo,  Utah,  at  the  urgent  request  of  my  former  professor, 
Raymond  Franzen,  who  had  suddenly  been  called  to  New  York  City. 
I  finished  teaching  his  course  in  statistics  at  Brigham  Young 
University. 

I  worked,  and  my  assignment  was  to  do  research  for  each  of 
three  professors.   [laughter]   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did 
research  for  only  two  of  them.  The  other  really  didn't  have 
any  research  projects  going. 

Nathan:     And  you  were  doing  this  while  you  were  studying  also? 
Nyswander:   While  I  was  studying. 
Nathan:     That's  a  lot. 

Nyswander:  Then  let's  see,  what  happened?  Then  my  mother  and  father  came 
from  Reno,  so  they  took  care  of  my  child.   Before  that  time,  1 
had  found  a  preschool,  but  Mama  and  Papa  came  down.   Then  Papa 
used  to  drive  me  up  to  that  psych  building,  because  I'd  work 
all  night  up  there  sometimes.   See,  when  you  run  rats  and 
become  the  "best  rat-runner  in  California--" 

Nathan:     You  were  the  best  rat-runner  [laughing]. 

Nyswander;   That  means  that  you  run  rats  on  Sunday  and  holidays  and 
Christmas. 

I  got  the  title  of  the  Best  Rat  Runner  from  my  daughter 
who,  when  she  was  about  six  years  old,  decided  she  wanted  to  go 
to  Sunday  school  with  the  child  next  door.   The  Sunday  school 
teacher  was  telling  how  Eve  was  born  out  of  Adam's  rib.   My 
daughter  suddenly  raised  her  hand.   The  teacher  said,  "What  is 
it,  Marie?"  The  little  voice  piped  up,  "That  isn't  the  way  my 
Mama  told  the  story."   "What  did  she  tell  you,  dear?"   "My  Mama 
said  that  men  and  women  used  to  live  in  the  trees  like  monkeys, 
but  at  last  they  came  down  from  the  trees  and  walked  on  the 
ground."  The  teacher  answered  gently,  "Oh,  no,  Marie.   That  is 
what  some  people  say,  but  that  isn't  the  truth."   In  a  flash  my 
daughter  replied,  "My  Mama  knows.   She's  the  Best  Rat  Runner  in 
California."   I  think  that  she  defended  me  all  the  rest  of  her 
life. 


Dorothy  Bird  Nyswander,  Ph.D. , 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1926. 
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Nathan:     You  were  just  talking  about  being  the  Best  Rat-Runner  in 

California,  and  working  every  day  of  the  year,  so  there  was  no 
time  off. 

Nyswander:  No,  your  experiments  called  for  the  same  time  daily.  That  much 
has  to  be  controlled.  See,  you  have  all  the  controls  in  place, 
your  feeding  of  the  rats,  your  experiment  itself.  My  first  six 
months  of  work  had  to  be  discarded  because  one  important  factor 
was  not  controlled  in  the  data.  So  I  started  from  scratch 
again  a  second  time. 

Nathan:     Do  you  remember  what  you  were  trying  to  examine  in  these 
experiments? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  I  was  working  especially  on  my  own  problem--!  can't 

remember  now  what  the  ones  were  that  I  did  for  Dr.  Tolman;  I 
just  was  his  assistant. 

My  own  problem  was  one  in  which  I  wanted  to  find  out 
whether  white  rats  reacted  to  patterns  of  learning  as  set  up  by 
different  mazes.   So  that  under  different  conditions,  and  with 
different  age  groups  of  rats,  I  obtained  data  on  how  difficult 
it  was  for  them  to  adopt  new  patterns  for  getting  food,  for 
example,  running  through  mazes  to  get  the  food,  and  how 
difficult  it  was  for  them  to  give  up  an  old  pattern  and  adopt  a 
new  one.   That  was  fun.   There  were  elements  of  the  Gestalt 
theory  that  were  embodied  in  the  findings. 


Departmental  Studies  and  the  Tolman  Seminar 


Nyswander:   I  never  wrote  it  up  in  a  book  myself  because  Tolman  included  it 
in  his  book  on  learning.1  He  took  the  results  from  several  of 
us;  there  were  four  or  five  students  all  working  on  aspects  of 
learning  with  white  rats,  because  that  was  the  field  that 
Tolman  was  interested  in.   Tolman  really  published  most  of  our 
theses;  I  don't  think  anybody  then  ever  wrote  up  their  thesis 
as  a  special  book. 

Nathan:     Interesting.   Did  he  give  you  credit? 

Nyswander:   Oh,  yes,  yes.   He  was  a  gentleman,  a  real  person;  what  a 
wonderful  man  he  was,  and  a  wonderful  teacher. 


1Edward  Chace  Tolman,  Purposive  Behavior  in  Animals  and  Men  (Berkeley: 
UC  Press,  1932). 
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At  that  time,  the  Anthropology  Department  with  [Alfred] 
Kroeber  and  [Robert]  Lowie  was  very  close  to  the  Psychology 
Department,  and  their  students  came  over  and  took  courses  in 
psychology.  We  people  went  over  into  anthropology  and  took 
courses  over  there.   I  took  one  course  with  Lowie  over  there, 
who  was  a  wonderful,  genial  person.   It  was  a  good  arrangement 
all  around. 


Nathan: 

Nyswander : 

Nathan: 

Nyswander: 


Tolman  in  his  seminars- -I  can  remember  we  had  a  room  in 
Wheeler  Hall  where  we  met.  There  were  only  about  six  of  us,  I 
suppose,  who  had  specialties  with  Tolman  at  the  doctoral  level. 
He  was  writing  his  big  book  then.   He  would  come  in,  and  he  was 
a  big  man,  but  he  would  fold  his  legs  right  under  him  like  a 
Buddha  and  sit  on  top  of  the  desk.   [laughter]   And  then,  we'd 
begin  the  discussions  and  talk;  he  was  always  questioning  us, 
questioning  us. 

Then  after  about  two  or  three  hours  of  that,  why,  we  would 
all  go  to  the  Golden  Bear,  which  was  on  the  corner  then,  and 
have  ice  cream.   Those  were  happy  days,  yes.   Everything  was 
good.   And  after  that,  I  would  go  home,  go  to  bed,  get  up  at 
six  o'clock,  go  over  to  Alameda-- [laughs] .   But  what  strength, 
you  know,  when  you're  young,  you  have  so  much  strength. 

And  such  interest.   Many  of  the  things  that  you  have  mentioned 
sounded  as  though  they  would  feed  directly  into  some  of  the 
work  you  did  internationally,  later. 

That's  true. 
Anthropology,  psychology? 

Oh,  all  of  it  bears  on  my  international  work,  and  all  my  work, 
really.   And  then  what  I  learned  in  the  valley. 


Women  Friends  on  the  Faculty 


Nathan:     Yes.   Were  you  aware  of  any  other  teachers,  women  professors  on 
the  campus  at  the  time?  Were  there  any  that  came  into  your 
view? 


Nyswander:  No,  I  wasn't  really.  There  was  a  Dr.  Bailey  who  taught  school 
health,  and  I  knew  something  about  her,  but  not  very  much.   I 
don't  think  I  met  her  until  I  came  on  the  faculty.   No,  my  very 
good  friends  among  the  women  were  made  after  I  came  here  to 
teach.   There  was  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  the  head  of  the  Home 
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Economics  Department.  She  was  one  of  the  foremost  contributors 
in  the  nation  to  the  science  of  nutrition.  Other  faculty  women 
I  remember  include  two  clinical  psychologists  in  the  Psychology 
Department,  one  in  the  Economics  Department,  one,  Jo  Miles,  who 
wrote  poetry,  in  the  English  Department,  and  one  in  the  Art 
Department . 

Nathan:     So  Agnes  Fay  Morgan  was  a  friend  of  yours? 


Nyswander : 


Nathan: 
Nyswander: 


Oh,  a  very  good  friend.   She  had  had  to  fight  her  way  with  men 
for  the  position  that  she  held,  and  she  was  very  bright,  and 
very  loving.   She  did  lots  of  little  things  for  me,  welcoming 
me  into  her  family  and  into  her  home.   I  enjoyed  being  with  her 
very  much,  and  she  enjoyed  me.   I  think  I  must  have  been 
several  years  younger,  I'm  not  sure,  though,  about  that.   Agnes 
Fay  Morgan  had  several  women  on  her  staff  who  were  excellent 
instructors . 


Let's  see,  who  else? 
no  woman  in  anthropology. 


There  weren't  many  women.   There  was 


Oh,  another  lovely  person  was  the  psychologist  in  child 
psychology,  Mary  Cover  Jones.   She  was  one  of  my  close  friends 
when  I  taught  here .   I  loved  her ,  yes .   They  were  my  kind  of 
people,  she  and  Harold,  her  husband.   Now,  one  of  the  times 
when  I  had  been  down  here  studying,  I  had  gone  over  to  the 
Psychology  Department,  this  was  when  I  was  teaching  at  Utah,  I 
spent  several  weeks  having  some  intensive  work  in  certain  new 
tests  that  had  come  out  for  children,  and  Harold  Jones  had 
furthered  all  that  for  me.   He  had  a  very  nice  young  woman 
there  in  his  department,  too,  who  helped  me,  Dr.  Bailey. 

Mary,  his  wife,  was  just  lovely.   She  did  research  in 
child  growth  and  development.   The  very  first  year  that  George 
[Palmer]  and  I  moved  into  this  house,  at  Christmas  time,  I 
think  it  must  have  been  about  1948,  probably,  they  rang  the 
doorbell  and  there  they  were  with  a  bag  of  apples  from  their 
tree. 

This  house  in  Kensington,  where  we  are  now? 

This  house,  yes.   They  were  always  friends  like  that.   I  spent 
a  lot  of  time  with  them,  and  over  in  the  Experimental  School  at 
the  University,  but  only  as  a  visitor.   I  didn't  do  any  work 
with  them  at  all,  but  I  was  a  learner.   I  was  watching  what 
they  did,  obtaining  data  from  children's  responses  on 
intelligence  testing  of  infants  and  young  children,  because 
they  were  extremely  well  skilled. 
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And  then  oh,  there  were  two  women  in  the  Psychology 
Department  when  I  was  a  doctoral  student  there.   I  was  supposed 
to  do  some  research  for  them,  but  they  didn't  offer  ae  any  data 
to  do  research  with.  They  were  both  lovely  people,  and  were 
both  in  clinical  psychology.   One  was  Olga  Bridgman. 

I  did  my  work  in  that  stint  when  I  was  a  researcher  for 
them,  for  Dr.  Tolman,  Dr.  Brown,  and  Dr.  Franzen.  Mostly  Dr. 
Brown,  and  Dr.  Tolman. 


Experiments .  Techniaues   Statistics 


Nyswander:  Dr.  Brown  was  the  other  professor  for  whom  I  worked  as  a 
doctoral  student.   He  did  what  I  call  "old-fashioned 
experiments,"  classical  sensory  research,  but  they  were  good 
experiments,  with  spools  and  weights,  and  what  weighs  more,  and 
differences  between  hands  and  weights,  and  so  forth.   He  had 
loads  of  data  on  weights.   I  took  his  data,  and  I  developed  the 
mathematical  equations  for  various  of  his  experiments.   This  is 
called  curve -fitting.   He  thought  that  was  so  wonderful. 

Nathan:     Yes,  I  would  think  so. 

Nyswander:   Well,  I  will  confess,  I  had  to  go  look  it  up  in  a  book  on  what 
the  principles  were  of  doing  it.   It  took  considerable 
ingenuity,  to  take  his  data  and  adapt  them  to  what  I  had  read. 
But  I  did  it.   So  that  was  fun,  again,  because  the  task  had 
been  another  challenge.   He  was  sort  of  a  retiring  person,  but 
after  I  did  that,  why- -you  know. 

Nathan:     Yes. 
Nyswander:   [laughs] 

Nathan:     I  was  about  to  ask  you  whether  the  professors  had  helped  you 
develop  your  technique,  but  it  sounds  as  though  you  were 
helping  them. 

Nyswander:   Well,  when  you  have  statistics,  that  is  technique,  you  see. 

And  even  this  brilliant  genius- -oh,  I  must  tell  you  about  him, 
because  he  brought  this  whole  field  into  my  life  in  psychology 
that  no  one  else  had  brought,  the  field  of  growth  and  of 
experimental  work,  and  research. 

Nathan:     And  this  is  Franzen  we're  talking  about? 
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Nyswander:   This  is  Ray  Franzen,  yes.   He  was  giving  a  night  course  in 

statistics  that  even  Tolman  and  other  instructors  went  to.  Mr. 
Elefson  who  taught  physics  at  Alameda  High  School  also  went 
with  me .   Tolman  sat  next  to  me  in  this  course  because  Ray 
Franzen  was  brilliant.   He  was  talking  statistics,  but  he  knew 
no  mathematics.   He  didn't  know  calculus. 

There  was  something  we  were  talking  about,  increments  in 
learning,  and  1  said,  "Why  can't  you  express  this  in  terms  of 
differential  calculus?"  He  said,  "I  don't  know  any  calculus. 
Teach  me  some  calculus . " 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you  come  down  some  evening  to  the  house 
and  I'll  teach  you  some  calculus,  the  difference  between 
integral  and  differential  calculus."  Well,  my  dear,  he  grasped 
it  just  like  this--dy  over  dx--"Why,"  he  said,  "that's  just  an 
increment  of  growth.   I  understand  that  perfectly."   [laughter] 
And  he  did  understand  it  perfectly.   He  didn't  know  an  equation 
from  nothing  at  all,  but  he  knew  what  his  own  data  meant  in 
mathematical  terms,  that  something  was  an  increase  in  speed 
like  that.   Mathematically,  this  is  what  it  was.   That  was 
interesting,  but  his  method  was  all  right,  too.   [laughter]   He 
didn't  feel  inferior  at  all.   Nor  was  he. 

Nathan:     What  a  wonderful  way  to  learn. 


Sut>Dort  from  the  Doctoral  Committee 


Nyswander:   Yes.   But  it  was  sort  of  sad.   I  almost  gave  up  my  doctorate,. 
Ray  Franzen  was  going  to  direct  my  study  under  Tolman,  with 
Tolman' s  help,  because  Tolman  was  always  my  god  over  there. 
We'd  already  begun  to  talk  about  it,  the  planning  of  my 
research  problem  was  almost  complete,  and  I  had  confidence  it 
would  be  good,  because  it  was  with  him;  that's  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  it  would  be  good. 

Then,  Dr.  Franzen  drank  too  much,  and  he  had  one 
automobile  accident  after  another,  never  hurting  anybody  else, 
only  running  into  ditches.   I  was  with  him  sometimes,  because 
he  had  a  research  project  with  Contra  Costa  County,  and  I  was 
his  assistant  on  that  project.   Sometimes  the  superintendent  of 
schools  out  there  would  have  both  of  us  stay  over  for  dinner  at 
his  home  (he  had  a  lovely  wife),  and  that  would  be  fun,  because 
she  sang  and  played  the  piano,  and  Ray  loved  to  sing.   We  were 
very  jolly,  but  I  was  frightened  about  driving  with  him, 
especially  at  night. 
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Nathan: 
Nys wander: 


But  sometimes,  of  course,  he  went  out  by  himself  and  he 
drank  too  much,  and  the  University  just  fired  him.   They  said 
they  couldn't  have  anybody  for  the  second  and  third  time  in 
automobile  accidents.   They  just  fired  him. 

Dr.  Franzen  by  no  means  drank  all  the  time.   I  saw  him 
drink  only  at  parties,  or  when  there  was  something  to 
celebrate,  and  then  what  fun  he  had  and  made  for  everybody. 
But  the  drinking  was  dangerous . 

So  he  went  back- -this  is  an  interesting  thing- -he  went 
back  to  New  York  and  landed  in  a  job  as  the  research  director 
of  the  American  Child  Health  Association.1  That's  where  my 
husband,  though  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  going  to  be  my 
husband  at  the  time,  was  his  boss,  as  an  administrator. 

I  was  going  to  quit  my  doctorate  after  he  left.   So  I  went 
to  my  committee  and  I  said,  "I  can't  go  on  because  Dr.  Franzen 
is  not  going  to  be  here." 

Two  of  them  said,  "Over  our  dead  bodies,  you're  going  to 
quit.   You're  going  to  stick  right  in  here."   So  Dr.  Tolman  and 
Dr.  Frank  Hart  of  Education  became  co-chairmen  of  my  doctoral 
committee.   Then  I  did  my  thesis  fully  under  Tolman,  the  one  in 
gestalt  learning. 

That  was  real  recognition,  that  they  didn't  want  to  let  you  go. 

When  Dr.  Franzen  wanted  help  back  in  New  York  and  had  meetings, 
I  was  invited  back  to  New  York  for  the  first  time  for  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Child  Health  Association. 

I  know  what  he  asked  me  to  do.   After  I  was  teaching  in 
Utah,  he  asked  me  to  become  a  reader  of  the  research  monographs 
for  the  statistics;  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  be  one  of  the 
reviewers.   It  was,  indeed,  a  challenging  task.   There  were 
five  volumes  that  came  out .   So  I  read  those ,  and  offered  my 
comments,  because  1  was  good  then,  in  statistics.   Don't  ask  me 
anything  now. 

I  worked  with  one  of  the  finest  statisticians  in  this 
country.   That  was  Harold  Hotelling,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Statistics  at  Stanford.  My  research  was  again  with  rats,  white 
rats.   [laughter]   That  was  what  1  was  known  for  at  that  time. 


1The  ACHA  was  financed  through  a  gift  from  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover.  It  consisted  of  funds  left  over  from  those  he  had  collected  for 
the  children  of  Belgium  during  World  War  I. 
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Research  and  Study  at  Stanford  University.  1926  and  1927 


Nyswander:   [Immediately  after  taking  my  doctoral  degree  in  1926,  I  went  to 
Stanford  to  work  as  a  research  assistant  in  animal  behavior 
with  Dr.  Calvin  Stone.  He  was  beginning  a  long  research 
project  on  the  differences  in  learning  ability  of  white  rats  of 
different  ages .   He  had  done  some  very  important  work  in  animal 
behavior,  and  I  felt  greatly  honored  to  be  invited  to  work  with 
him. 

We  did  most  of  our  experimental  work  with  the  rats  in  the 
morning,  which  left  me  free  to  take  one  course  with  Dr. 
Hotelling  who  was  the  director  of  the  statistical  laboratory  at 
Stanford.   I  also  took  another  course  with  Dr.  Kelly,  who  had 
recently  completed  his  book  on  the  children  he  had  tested  and 
designated  as  geniuses  and  near  geniuses. 

That  summer  became  a  very  fruitful  one  for  me,  for  besides 
the  learning  I  did  with  Stone  and  the  advanced  statistics  with 
Hotelling,  I  met  Dr.  Barbara  Burks,  who  was  one  of  Kelly's 
children  of  genius.   She  was  then  a  post-graduate  student 
working  on  research  of  her  own,  and  we  became  fast  friends.   In 
a  few  years,  she  moved  to  the  East  Coast  where  she  started  her 
famous  basic  work  on  twins.   She  was  perhaps  my  closest 
personal  friend  while  in  New  York  City  during  the  1930s  and 
1940s. 

Later,  Dr.  Hotelling  and  I  became  good  friends  when  we 
found  ourselves  in  New  York  City  where  he  was  the  head  of  the 
Statistics  Department  at  Columbia,  and  I  was  engaged  in  the 
Astoria  School  Health  Study.   I  missed  him  when  he  went  to 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  where  the  university  had  created  a 
special  chair  in  statistics  for  him.   I  saw  him  only  once  more 
and  that  was  during  a  hurried  visit  to  Chapel  Hill.   He  was 
probably  one  of  the  great  American  statisticians.   Personally, 
I  thought  that  he  was  a  greater  statistician  than  Pearson  in 
England. 

At  the  end  of  that  summer  of  1926  I  went  to  my  first  full- 
time  teaching  position,  at  the  University  of  Utah  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  as  an  assistant  professor  of  psychology.   I  returned  to 
Stanford  once  more  in  the  summer  of  1927,  to  be  Stone's 
assistant,  and  as  I  remember,  the  weeks  there  were  a  pleasant 
repetition  of  the  previous  summer.] 
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Nathan:     You  were  also  teaching  in  the  summer  while  you  were  working  on 
your  doctorate,  teaching  in  the  summer  at  Berkeley  and  at 
Brigham  Young  University? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  I  taught  those  before  I  got  my  doctorate. 
Nathan:     I  couldn't  imagine  that  you  could  do  all  of  this. 

Nyswander:   I've  worked  all  the  time.   Well  dear,  I'll  tell  you  one  thing; 
once  you  have  elementary  mathematics  in  your  head- -and  most  of 
it  was  all  elementary  that  I  would  teach  to  students  here  in 
the  University,  or  Brigham  Young  University --elementary  stuff, 
you  don't  have  to  give  any  thought  to  the  preparation  or 
anything.   It  was  just  so  simple. 

Nathan:     Well,  simple  to  you. 

Nyswander:   It  was  simple  to  me,  after  what  I  did  through  there,  after  what 
I'd  been  through.   If  ever  you  want  to  think  of  a  complex 
course,  the  most  complicated  one  I  ever  had  was  this  one  that 
had  to  do  with  the  square  root  of  minus  one,  called  the  theory 
of  a  complex  variable.   And  the  complex  variable  is  the  square 
root  of  minus  one.   Because  think  of  it,  what  is  the  square 
root  of  minus  one?  Do  you  know  anything  that  multiplied  by 
itself  will  give  you  minus  one?  Minus  one  times  minus  one 
gives  you  plus  one . 

Nathan:     Yes. 

Nyswander:  You  see?  It's  not  in  reality  at  all.  And  I  did  it,  but  most 
of  that,  I  did  by  memory,  of  knowing  that  these  were  the  roots 
and  this  is  what  happened,  but  never  being  able  to  understand 
it.   I  told  this  to  the  young  physicist  the  other  night.   He 
said,  "I  know  you  said  that.   I  used  it  all  the  time,"  in  his 
work,  because  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  institute  down  south. 
He  said,  "I  used  it  all  the  time.  Half  the  time  I  never  knew 
what  I  was  doing."   [laughter]   That's  the  way  a  lot  of  this 
type  of  mathematics  works,  because  it  enables  them  to  go  off 
into  space  and  to  do  things  in  space ,  and  bring  it  back  into 
three  dimensions. 
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IV  PROFESSOR,  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH, 
1926-1936 


Director.  Experimental  Work.  University  Elementary  School 


Nathan:     Before  we  talk  about  your  university  teaching,  could  you  say 
something  about  your  activities  as  director  of  experimental 
work  in  the  University  Elementary  School?  What  kind  of 
experimental  work  was  that? 

Nyswander:   I  helped  the  teachers  working  for  master's  degrees  with  their 
research,  and  writing  their  theses  in  order  to  get  their 
degrees.   Occasionally,  there  were  students  from  the  Sociology 
Department  and  other  departments  in  the  University  of  Utah  who 
wanted  to  do  some  experimental  work  in  the  University 
Elementary  School  with  the  children.   There  were  nine  grades 
including  kindergarten  in  the  school,  and  excellent  teachers. 
It  was  a  very  nice  place  to  work.   I  did  a  couple  of  studies 
myself  there  with  students.   It  was  most  rewarding. 

Nathan:     Did  the  studies  have  to  do  with  the  way  children  learned? 

Nyswander:   We  did  behavior  studies,  that  is,  in  terms  of  ethical  behavior, 
[laughs]  if  you  can  use  those  terms  with  children.   I  remember 
one  long  study  was  made  of  children  being  truthful  or  not 
truthful.   The  second  study  was  of  relationships  between 
teachers  and  students.   For  example,  I  remember  we  found  that 
teachers  really  gave  more  attention  to  the  bad  students  than 
they  did  to  the  model  students.   But  the  model  students  seemed 
to  be  able  to  learn  anyway. 

Then  there  were  age-difference  studies  of  the  students, 
playground  activities  of  students,  and  students'  reactions  to 
their  choices.   A  whole  lot  was  done,  as  I  remember.   A 
master's  thesis  isn't  too  profound,  nor  should  it  be.   It's  to 
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get  some  insight  into  what  we  mean  by  the  reliability  of  data, 
the  validity  of  data;  what  I  have  always  called  scientific 
method.  Try  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  of  what  is  the 
truth  in  a  situation.   That's  what  science  is  always  trying  to 
do:   find  what  is  the  truth,  what  are  the  facts  which  we  can 
believe.   I  liked  my  work  with  the  schools  very  much. 


University  Teaching  and  Finding  Two  Mentors 


Nathan:  May  we  go  back  now  to  your  years  at  the  University  of  Utah  when 
you  had  your  first  college  teaching  experience?  You  were  there 
as  a  professor  of  Educational  Psychology  from  1926  to  1936. 

Nyswander:  That's  right.  After  my  Ph.D.  at  Berkeley  in  1926,  1  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  teaching  position  in  the 
University  of  Utah.   As  I  mentioned,  during  the  summer  after 
the  degree,  I  did  several  months  of  research  work  with  Calvin 
Stone  at  Stanford  on  age  factors  in  the  learning  of  white  rats. 
Then  I  went  immediately  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

I'd  had  some  university  teaching  experience  before  going 
to  the  University  of  Utah.   I  taught  as  a  substitute  teacher  in 
statistics  at  Brigham  Young  University  one  summer  when 
Professor  Franzen  was  called  abroad.   He  asked  me  to  leave  my 
work  in  Berkeley  and  go  finish  out  his  sessions  for  him,  which 
I  did.   I  taught  one  summer  school  course  in  statistics  here  in 
the  University  of  California  in  1924.   You  remember  that  1  was 
a  mathematics  major  for  quite  a  while?  And  I  had  also  taught 
two  classes  in  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Nevada. 

Nathan:     Do  you  recall  the  Extension  courses  for  parents? 
Nyswander:   Yes. 

But  first  I ' 11  tell  you  what  my  teaching  schedule  at  Utah 
was  like.   It  was  a  hard  schedule,  but  the  university  work  was 
a  joy.   I  liked  the  students,  good  students,  and  many  of  them 
have  made  names  for  themselves  in  different  occupations .   I 
liked  the  faculty.   The  president  of  the  university  was 
President  George  Thomas,  and  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  was  Dean  Milton  Bennion.   Dean  Bennion  was  also  the 
head  of  the  Mormon  church  school  system,  which  was  still 
operating  schools  in  various  parts  of  Utah.  Those  two  men 
became  my  mentors  and  my  guides.   They  were  both  considerably 
older  than  I.  They  both,  I  think,  took  a  protective  position 
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Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


in  a  way,  of  me  with  my  young  daughter  who  was  just  entering 
the  third  grade .   These  two  men  helped  me  with  every  serious 
problem  I  had  while  I  lived  in  Utah.   I  owe  a  great  deal  to 
them,  for  not  only  their  interest  in  me,  but  for  what  they 
contributed  to  my  inner  growth. 

My  teaching  responsibilities  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology  were  to  develop  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in 
educational  psychology,  child  psychology,  animal  behavior,  and 
statistics.   I  didn't  teach  all  of  these  at  one  time,  you  know. 
[ laughs ] 

Did  the  animal  behavior  have  to  do  with  your  running  of  rats? 

Yes- - [laughs] --my  being  the  "Best  Rat-Runner  in  California." 
That  was  my  daughter's  opinion.   I  never  lived  that  reputation 
down.   There  were  no  difficulties  in  the  teaching  of  such 
excellent  students;  it  was  a  joy.   I  spent  many  hours  with  the 
students. 


Eztension  Divis 
Reviews 


res:   Child  Psychology,  and  Book 


Nyswander:   Very  soon  after  I  arrived,  the  Extension  Division  asked  me  to 
lecture  in  a  course  given  in  the  evenings  down  at  the  roof 
garden  of  the  Hotel  Utah.   For  these  lectures,  I  used  to  wear 
my  very  best  clothes,  because  I  understood  it  to  be  a  very 
formal  situation.   1  can  still  see  the  potted  palm  trees  on  the 
east  side  of  the  platform.   I  gave  Extension  courses  in  child 
psychology- -by  that  meaning  the  younger  child- -and  in  the 
psychology  of  adolescents.   I  also  gave  individual  lectures, 
reviewing  books.   The  most  difficult  book  I  ever  tried  to 
review  was  James  Joyce's  Ulvsses . 

Nathan:     You  reviewed  Ulysses?  How  did  it  go? 

Nyswander:   [laughs]   Well,  I  had  to  read  it,  since  they  had  asked  me  to  do 
it,  with  such  confidence  that  I  could  do  it.   I  don't  think  I 
did  a  very  good  job.   Except  that  one  of  the  professors  of 
English  who  was  there  at  the  lecture  asked  to  have  my 
manuscript,  so  I  gave  it  to  him.   I  think  maybe  he  was  reading 
James  Joyce  through  me . 

The  extra  money  for  these  lectures  was  welcome.   I 
remember  my  salary  at  the  university  was  $125  a  month,  and 
although  that  money  meant  more  then  than  it  does  now,  it  still 
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was  not  very  much,  when  you  had  a  child  and  also  parents  who 
needed  some  help.   But  it  was  enough,  and  I  never  felt  that  I 
was  lacking  anything  really  while  I  was  in  Utah. 

The  only  dark  moments  I  had  were  those  in  the  illness  of 
my  mother.  During  the  second  year  at  the  university  my  parents 
came  to  live  with  me,  but  the  death  of  my  mother  from  breast 
cancer  was  indescribably  sad  and  painful.   I  was  never  able  to 
repay  her  for  all  she  had  done  for  me.   My  beloved  Papa  stayed 
on  with  Marie  and  me,  bringing  a  kind  of  quiet  comfort  and  joy. 
These  qualities  in  a  man  I  was  not  to  find  again  until  1 
married  George  Palmer  in  1943. 


Research  in  New  York  City.  American  Child  Health  Association. 
1932-1933 


Nathan:     During  this  time,  you  did  some  work  also  with  the  American 
Child  Health  Association,  '32  and  '33? 

Nyswander:   Yes.   When  I  completed  all  the  home  visits  needed  for  the 

research  on  the  American  Child  Health  Association  study  during 
a  sabbatical,  I  then  returned  to  the  University  of  Utah  to  my 
teaching  in  early  1933.   During  the  period  that  I  was  in  Utah, 
I  had  a  sabbatical  leave  in  1932  at  the  beginning  of  my  seventh 
academic  year.   Dr.  Raymond  Franzen,  who  you  will  remember  was 
my  professor  at  UC  Berkeley,  now  was  the  director  of  research 
in  the  American  Child  Health  Association  in  New  York  City.   He 
had  invited  me  to  join  his  staff  whenever  I  could.   So  when  my 
sabbatical  came,  I  let  him  know  that  1  was  available,  and  he 
asked  me  to  come  immediately  to  New  York.   I  worked  there  on  a 
study  which  proved  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  study  that  I 
myself  conducted  between  1936  and  1940,  the  Astoria  School 
Health  Study. 

Nathan:     What  a  good  connection. 

Nyswander:   That  was  a  very  fruitful  experience  for  me.   My  first 

introduction  into  public  health  was  during  that  period  when  1 
was  working  for  the  association,  because  the  study  was 
intimately  related  to  the  New  York  City  School  Department  and 
the  Health  Department.   I  gained  a  feeling  for  the  problems  of 
school  children  and  the  population  of  New  York  City,  because  it 
was  an  extensive  study. 

It  was  an  excellent  study:   Physical  Defects:   The  Pathway 
to  Correction.  The  outcome  was  to  show  that  the  problems  of 
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omission  in  a  health  program  are  as  important  as  or  perhaps 
more  important  than  the  problems  of  commission,  when  something 
is  done  wrong. 

Nathan:     Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  what  kinds  of  omission? 

Nyswander:  For  example,  it  may  be  worse  to  omit  the  testing  of  the  eyes  of 
a  child  than  it  is  to  commit  the  crime  of  overtesting  his  heart 
problem. 

Nathan:     I  see. 

Nyswander:  Those  things  happened  all  the  time.  There  would  be  the 

problems,  for  example,  of  omission  to  follow  up  on  a  child  so 
that  he  gets  to  the  proper  kind  of  physician,  because  many 
children  were  sent  to  physicians  who  were  not  qualified.   There 
were  problems  in  heart  defects  especially,  and  also  in  eyes. 
Vision  was  a  badly  neglected  problem  in  New  York  City, 
principally  in  the  follow-up  stages.   I  could  remember  children 
whose  eyes  were  tested  seven  and  eight  times,  and  yet  they  had 
no  glasses. 

Well,  1  made  home  studies  on  some  of  those,  and  some  of 
them  were  just  lack  of  the  parents  being  interested,  of  course. 
But,  I  remember  making  one  visit  to  a  poor  mother.   When  I 
asked  her  about  Tony's  eyes,  she  said,  "Oh,  Tony's  eyes;  he's 
good.   One  eye,  she's  good,  one  eye,  she's  bad."  Then 
immediately  she  went  on  to  say  that  Tony's  father  was  up  the 
Hudson  River  in  Sing  Sing,  the  great  prison  of  New  York  State, 
and  she  couldn't  get  to  see  Tony's  father,  and  what  could  I  do 
to  help  her  go  see  him?  You  see,  there  are  lots  of  problems 
like  that  in  New  York  City. 

I  must  say  that  I  discovered  that  the  Board  of  Education 
in  New  York  City  did  more  for  the  health  of  its  children  than 
any  other  school  system  that  I  had  encountered.   For  example, 
the  board  authorized  two  entire  school  days  annually,  during 
which  the  parents  visited  the  school,  and  the  teachers  gave 
health  tests  especially  for  vision  and  completed  health 
records.   It  is  very  unusual  for  so  much  time  to  be  delegated 
by  a  school  board  to  the  consideration  of  children's  health. 
This  ACHA  study  (1932-33)  was  not  a  corrective  study;  it  was  a 
diagnostic  study. 

In  comparison,  the  Astoria  School  Health  Study  which  I 
directed  later  (in  1936-1940)  developed  a  program  for 
correcting  the  defects.  We  had  to  design  a  follow-up  program 
for  each  of  the  important  physical  defects  in  the  children. 
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Miss  Mamie  Fay,  principal  of  PS  125,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  whole  ACHA  study.   She  not  only  made  it  possible 
for  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  participate  in  every  aspect  of 
the  study,  but  she,  as  president  of  the  Association  of 
Elementary  School  Principals,  made  it  possible  for  the  study 
staff  to  introduce  the  new  program  into  every  elementary  school 
in  the  four  boroughs  of  New  York  City.  This  was  accomplished 
by  several  meetings  with  all  of  the  principals,  where  some  of 
the  study  staff  demonstrated  every  phase  of  the  corrective 
procedures . 


Health  Surveys  and  Research  with  Indians  in  Utah  and  in  Nev 
Mexico 


Nyswander:   A  special  satisfaction  while  1  was  in  Utah  was  to  be  able  to 

return  to  being  with  the  American  Indians,  with  whom  I'd  grown 
up,  only  these  were  the  tribes  around  the  town  of  Roosevelt  in 
central  Utah,  and  in  other  locations  around  the  state,  not  the 
friends  I  once  had  in  "my  valley".  The  medical  division  in  the 
university  decided  that  they  would  like  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
health  of  Indian  children  in  the  state.   We  had  Just  a  group  of 
four- -and  we  went  from  tribe  to  tribe  for  a  week,  in  which  they 
did  physical  examinations  and  I  talked  with  the  parents,  when 
they  could  speak  English.   When  we  couldn't  communicate 
verbally,  we  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.   [laughs] 

I  saw  needs  for  changes  in  the  public  health  work  with  the 
Indians  there  in  Utah  that  later  when  I  was  here  in  Berkeley  I 
was  able  to  do  something  about.   There  was  so  little  real 
education  being  done  on  the  reservations,  because  the  medical 
directors  were  doctors,  and  many  of  them  knew  very  little  about 
education.   It  appeared  that  there  wasn't  any  kind  of 
educational  program  for  the  parents . 

In  Berkeley,  Dr.  Griffiths  and  I  developed  a  demonstration 
health  education  project  at  Window  Rock,  New  Mexico,  with  the 
Indian  Health  Service ,  which  focused  on  this  very  problem  of 
maternal  and  child  care.   The  education  of  parents  was  at  the 
center  of  our  efforts.  We  instituted  through  the  employment  of 
two  of  our  graduate  students  the  training  of  Indian  young 
people  who  were  high  school  graduates .   They  were  taught  the 
basic  facts  about  personal  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  infant 
care.  The  project  was  still  going  when  I  retired  from  the 
University  and  left  Berkeley  for  foreign  service. 


Ellen  S.  Woodward,  on  the  staff  of  Harry  Hopkins,  WPA,  early 
1930s.   Inscription  reads:  "To  my  dear  Dorothy--   In 
remembrance  of  our  pioneer  days  together  in  a  thrilling 
program.   Affectionately,  Ellen. ' 
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I  had  one  other  special  experience  with  American  Indian 
children  while  I  was  in  Utah.   This  was  with  my  husband  Julian 
Steward.   In  1930  I  had  married  Dr.  Julian  Steward,  an 
anthropologist,  who  began  his  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Utah.   He  was  a  brilliant  man,  and  lots  of  fun.   During  the 
summer  of  1931,  he  and  I  undertook  an  interesting  project  with 
the  Indian  children  on  the  Roosevelt  Reservation  in  central 
Utah. 


Nathan: 


I  was  trying  to  validate  an  intelligence  test  with  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight.   Julian  was  making 
an  intensive  study  of  the  physical  dimensions  of  the  same 
children.   Ve  intended  to  finish  the  study  during  the  following 
summer,  but  by  that  time  I  had  started  my  sabbatical  and  was 
participating  in  the  American  Child  Health  Association  research 
study  on  school  children  in  New  York  City.   Our  marriage  was 
short  but  pleasant. 

You  know,  Harriet,  so  much  happened  to  me  after  I  retired 
from  UC  Berkeley  that  the  things  which  had  seemed  terribly 
important  to  me  at  the  time  now  seem  less  important.   That 
really  is  the  truth.   But  one  thing  that  still  ranks  as 
significant  is  my  work  during  the  Depression. 

We  should  go  into  this. 


Stock  Market  Collapse  and  Federal  Relief  in  Utah 


Nyswander:   The  relatively  quiet  years  of  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Utah  had  ended  in  1929  when  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  stock 
market.   The  years  between  1930  and  1936  were  strenuous, 
indeed.   The  Great  Depression  was  upon  us,  and  at  the 
university  we  had  all  cheerfully  agreed  to  have  25  percent  of 
our  salaries  turned  over  to  a  relief  fund.   Also,  each  family 
of  the  faculty  was  making  every  effort  to  employ  someone  who 
had  no  work.   The  first  of  the  federal  relief  agencies  began 
operating  from  the  Utah  state  capital. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  period,  in  1933,  I  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Blood  to  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Welfare, 
which  was  coping  with  state  problems  created  by  the  economic 
situation. 


The  Utah  state  director  of  emergency  relief,  no  matter 
what  initials  were  being  used,  was  Mr.  Robert  Hinkley.   He  was, 
I  think,  rather  high  in  the  hierarchy  of  Democrats  in  the 
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state,  because  Governor  Blood  too  was  a  Democrat.   Mr.  Hinkley 
was  also  a  regent  of  the  university.  He  was  told,  I  suppose, 
by  Washington,  that  he  must  appoint  a  woman  to  direct  the  work 
projects  for  women  in  the  state.   It  was  natural  for  him  to 
look  within  the  university. 

He  invited  first  a  young  woman  professor  of  English, 
Myrtle  Austin,  who  had  come  to  the  university  at  the  same  time 
I  had.   She  was  one  of  my  best  friends.   Myrtle  didn't  want  the 
position;  she  didn't  feel  that  political  life  was  the  life  for 
her.  After  Myrtle  Austin  declined,  Mr.  Hinkley  asked  me  to 
join  him,  and  I  accepted  immediately.   Well,  I  had  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  politics  either.   I  didn't  know  whether  I 
was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  at  that  time.   I  didn't  discover 
that  until  later,  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  Democrat. 

But  I  accepted  with  great  pleasure,  provided  that  Governor 
Blood  would  speak  to  the  university  and  ask  for  my  release  for 
a  period  of  time.   This  he  did. 


Work  Programs  for  Women 


Nyswander:   On  arriving  at  the  state  capital  I  discovered  that  I  was  to 

have  responsibility  for  developing  a  "work  program"  for  all  the 
women  in  the  state  who  were  eligible  for  relief. 

The  wonderful  thing  that  Harry  Hopkins  did  was  aided  by  my 
boss  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Woodward  was  on  the  staff  of 
Harry  Hopkins  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  head  of  all  the  women's 
projects.   She  was  a  magnificent  person  and  a  strong  person 
from  Mississippi.   She  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  of  course.  Her 
husband  had  been  a  judge  in  Mississippi.   She  was  a  cultivated 
woman . 

[These  projects  were  developed  very  quickly  because  the 
needs  were  so  great.   Poverty  was  rampant.   Both  men  and  women 
had  been  out  of  work  for  some  time,  and  one  could  almost  feel 
the  unrest  which  filled  every  office  in  the  state  capital. 

Every  county  in  the  state  submitted  projects  for  putting 
women  to  work.   The  project  that  was  common  to  practically 
every  county  was  a  big  sewing  project.   The  sewing  project  was 
badly  needed.   Clothes  were  made  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

School  lunches,  libraries,  help  for  hospitals,  all  these 
and  many  more  projects  were  developed  rapidly  to  give  women 
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work.  One  other  project  deserves  mention:   the  mattress -making 
project.   Evidently,  there  was  a  surplus  of  cotton  in  the 
South.  This  cotton  was  distributed  to  the  states  and 
directions  were  sent  about  how  to  "convert"  the  cotton  into 
mattresses.   These  mattresses  were  often  strange -look ing 
specimens,  but  they  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  clients  on 
relief,  and  by  the  homeless. 

I  learned  something  very  important  connected  with  the 
mattress  project  when  I  was  called  to  Washington,  D.C. ,  to 
confer  about  it.   Mrs.  Woodward  wanted  a  first-hand  account  of 
how  the  work  was  going  in  the  states.   I  remember  that  one 
morning,  she  entertained  four  of  the  presidents  of  the 
principal  mattress  companies  in  the  U.S.   They  had  come  to 
protest  the  making  of  the  mattresses  by  the  WPA.   What  I 
learned  that  morning  as  I  sat  beside  Mrs.  Woodward  was  that 
confrontation  was  not  a  tool  to  use  when  attacks  of  this  sort 
were  being  made. 

Here  is  what  really  happened:   First  she  told  them  how 
happy  she  was  that  they  had  come  to  talk  with  her.   She  served 
them  coffee  which  they  nervously  drank.   She  talked  to  them 
about  many  things,  but  not  about  mattresses,  for  a  few  moments. 
Then  she  said,  as  far  as  1  can  remember  (this  is  almost 
verbatim) : 

Gentlemen,  I  know  that  you  are  disturbed  about 
the  government  making  mattresses.   I  have  just 
returned  from  visiting  several  states  where  these 
mattresses  are  being  made.   I  wish  you  could  have 
been  with  me.   You  would  not  have  liked  what  you  saw. 
When  you  looked  at  the  mattresses  that  were  being 
made,  you  would  wonder  how  anyone  could  have  slept  on 
them,  and  then  you  would  have  realized  how  poor  the 
people  are  who  will  be  sleeping  on  those  mattresses. 
You  would  be  glad  they  had  these  mattresses  to  sleep 
on  instead  of  the  floor,  or  the  bare  springs  I  saw  in 
some  of  those  houses. 

Gentlemen,  what  I  recognized  immediately  was 
that  some  of  these  people  had  never  had  a  mattress  in 
their  lives.   These  were  perhaps  the  first  mattresses 
for  many.  And  I  know  that  what  we  are  doing,  is  to 
educate  a  group- -a  large  group --of  people,  to  buy  the 
mattresses  you  make  as  soon  as  they  once  more  have 
money  in  their  hands. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  the  men  departed  quietly,  and  I 
remember  that  no  harsh  words  were  spoken.   That's  what  a  good 
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politician  can  do.   I  learned  many  things  about  administration 
from  Mrs.  Ellen  Woodward. ] 


F"ndtng  of  State  Counterpart! 


Nyswander:  Veil,  that  experience  was  really  a  wonderful  one.   I  wish 

something  like  a  UFA  [Works  Progress  Administration]  could  be 
introduced  into  our  economy  today.   It  was  such  a  direct  way  to 
make  it  possible  for  men  and  women  to  make  money  and  be  self- 
reliant  once  more. 

The  reason  that  the  UFA  was  so  successful  was  that  Harry 
Hopkins  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  head  up  the 
whole  organization,  not  only  relief  but  work  program  too.   It 
was  all  consolidated.   Harry  Hopkins  immediately  obtained  the 
army  engineers  to  be  the  engineers  and  in  charge  of  the 
building  programs,  in  charge  of  all  of  the  construction  work. 
So  there  was  no  fussing  around  with  private  firms  to  get  money 
misused,  as  it  sometimes  is. 

The  money  itself  was  directly  given  to  the  state 
counterpart  of  the  federal  agency.   It  didn't  go  through  the 
schools,  it  didn't  go  through  the  Health  Departments,  it  didn't 
go  through  the  Social  Welfare  Departments.   It  went  directly  to 
the  agency,  and  Harry  Hopkins  could  say,  "We  just  signed  your 
grant  today;  put  them  to  work  tomorrow."  That's  all  there  was 
to  it. 

That  grant  could  have  been  one  that  we  had  just  made  out 
two  days  before.   It  was  wonderful;  nobody  went  hungry  then. 
And  the  work  projects  kept  getting  better  and  better  as  the 
cities  and  counties  and  towns  learned  the  kinds  of  things  that 
could  be  done,  and  that  they  were  capable  of  doing. 

All  types  of  people  were  out  of  work.   Engineers  of  all 
kinds,  artists,  musicians,  and  a  good  director  was  put  in 
charge  of  each  of  these  specialties.  That  is,  a  good  artist 
was  in  charge  of  the  artists,  and  a  good  musician  was  in  charge 
of  the  musicians,  and  a  good  engineer  was  at  the  top  of  the 
engineering.   It  was  a  direct  operation  in  which  nothing  stood 
in  its  way. 

There  were  some  remarkable  administrators  on  the  program, 
and  I  learned  much  about  administration  myself.   I  remember 
Colonel  Connolly  was  the  man  who  taught  me  most  about 
administration.  He  was  right  out  of  the  armed  services, 
engineering  staff,  and  they  put  him  in  charge  of  the  whole 
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program  in  Los  Angeles .  Of  course  it  was  the  biggest  program 
in  California,  perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  United  States. 
He  said,  "Two  things,  Dorothy,  you  must  always  have  as  an 
administrator:  you  must  be  in  charge  of  finance  and  you  must 
be  in  charge  of  personnel . "   I  have  always  remembered  that  in 
my  work,  and  in  looking  at  the  work  of  other  people,  to  see  how 
often  this  was  adhered  to  or  was  not  adhered  to,  and  how  often 
it  could  cause  a  fault.   Colonel  Connolly  was  a  great  man. 


Building  a  Public  Health  Nursing  System  for  Utah 


Nyswander:   [One  of  the  other  programs  which  I  developed  in  Utah  during 
this  period  was  a  medical  program  for  the  people  on  relief. 
You  see,  I  knew  that  there  were  among  the  poor  many  sick 
people,  and  they  weren't  receiving  any  medical  care.   Well,  at 
that  time,  believe  it  or  not,  Utah  had  only  one  nurse  who  had 
public  health  training,  although  there  were  many  good  hospital 
nurses.   The  state  Agriculture  Department,  however,  had  an 
excellent  program  whereby  home  economics  graduates  were  working 
as  home  demonstration  agents  in  each  county  of  the  state. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hinkley  if  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  take 
some  of  the  money  that  was  coming  in  for  the  UFA  and  provide 
medical  services  for  the  poor  of  the  state.   He  said,  "Yes. 
Now  what's  your  plan?"   I  said  my  plan  was  to  immediately  form 
a  committee  of  physicians  appointed  by  the  state  medical 
society.   The  home  demonstration  agents  in  the  counties  would 
be  responsible  for  seeking  out  those  needing  medical  care  and 
helping  them  secure  it.   It  would  be  possible  through  this 
program  for  those  without  funds  to  obtain  services  from  a 
doctor  of  their  own  choice. 

The  one  public  health  nurse  would  serve  as  the  overall 
supervisor  of  the  home  economists.   The  physicians  on  the  state 
medical  committee  would  have  the  responsibility  of  checking  the 
bills  submitted  by  the  doctors  through  the  home  economists. 
The  state  relief  program,  using  federal  funds,  would  pay  the 
doctors  who  had  delivered  the  medical  services. 

The  state  medical  committee  of  doctors  was  soon  appointed, 
and  wholly  as  volunteers ,  served  throughout  the  length  of  the 
program. ] 

I  had  to  struggle  a  little  bit,  as  you  can  imagine,  to 
steal  the  home  economists  who  were  out  on  jobs  with  the 
Agriculture  Department  as  extension  workers.   For  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  give  up  these  people  and  turn  them 
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over  was  a  sacrifice.  But  they  did  it,  because  they  realized 
the  dire  circumstances,  and  because  they  knew  the  project 
wouldn't  last  forever.   We  didn't  know  how  long  the  project 
would  be  needed,  but  we  knew  that  something  for  the  poor  of 
Utah  could  and  had  to  be  done. 

Each  home  economist  was  assigned  to  a  county  and  put  in 
charge  of  the  medical  program,  including  a  strict  accounting  of 
the  finances  of  the  program.   They  spread  the  word  within  their 
counties  about  which  people  would  be  eligible  to  get  medical 
care.  They  kept  track  of  the  bills  that  came  from  the  doctors. 
They  made  lists  of  the  sums;  they  kept  an  accounting  for  each 
doctor.  Then  they  submitted  the  doctors'  bills  to  the  state 
medical  committee.   In  general,  they  were  the  liaison  between 
the  state  relief  program  and  the  patients.   Whether  such  a 
program  could  have  been  developed  in  any  other  state,  I  don't 
know,  but  this  program  was  consistent  with  Mormon  values  and 
training. 

This  was  quite  something.   But  I  appealed  to  their  very 
best  feelings  and  instincts,  really. 

So  that  program  was  started,  and  it  worked.   These  young 
women  caught  up  with  several  doctors  who  were  charging  the 
government  too  much,  and  too  often.   We  referred  those  problems 
right  to  the  medical  committee,  and  that  became  their  business. 
Thus,  I  didn't  have  responsibility  for  any  of  the  medical 
issues.  This  program  for  making  medical  services  available  to 
the  poor  was  a  demonstration  of  how  in  an  emergency  the  private 
sector  and  the  government  can  develop  successful  programs  very 
quickly. 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  thinking  about  the  lack  of  public 
health  nurses  in  the  state. 

I  called  upon  two  professional  women,  one  from  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  Washington,  and  the  other  from  the  Child 
Care  Section  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  come  and  help 
us  with  the  problem.   They  were  two  women  physicians,  two  of 
the  best  of  the  best  maternal  and  child  care  people  in  the 
United  States.   Their  help  enabled  us  to  send  three  or  four 
nurses  away  to  nursing  school  to  obtain  their  public  health 
degrees,  so  that  the  state  would  have  the  beginnings  of  a  state 
Department  of  Public  Health.   That  all  worked  out  very,  very 
well. 


Nathan : 


That's  remarkable. 


Nyswander:   It  was  a  good  service.   The  public  health  nursing  service  that 
developed  was  really  good.   I  believe  it  is  still  operating. 
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School  Lunches .  Vegetable  Gardens .  Canning  Centers 


Nathan:     Right.  Now,  can  you  stay  in  Utah  for  another  minute?  I  have  a 
note  that  you  began  school  lunches ,  vegetable  gardens ,  and 
canning  centers? 

Nyswander:   Any  project  that  made  sense,  we  could  ask  money  for.   School 
lunches  made  sense,  vegetable  gardens  on  a  big  enough  scale 
made  sense.   That  is,  big  enough  scale,  let's  say,  to  grow 
enough  vegetables  to  accomplish  a  goal,  like  feeding  a  school 
for  a  year,  something  of  that  sort.  And  then  there  was  the 
canning  of  vegetables,  and  the  introduction  of  school  lunches. 

Now,  you  can  imagine  how  many  women  could  be  employed  in 
all  of  these,  and  men  too,  because  men  took  over  the  gardens. 
But  mostly  women  were  in  the  canning,  and  they  set  up  regular 
canning  factories.   It  wasn't  any  woman's  kitchen  bottling- -the 
kind  of  canning  I  do.   They  set  up  real  cans  and  equipment, 
because  there  was  no  sense  when  you're  going  to  do  anything  on 
a  big  scale  not  to  have  the  proper  machinery  to  do  it.   The 
army  engineers  always  saw  that  you  got  it.   Oh,  I  worked  very 
closely  with  the  army  engineers,  very  closely.   It  was  fun  to 
see  things  happen. 


Regional  VPA 


Nyswander:   [Late  in  1934  I  was  asked  to  join  Mr.  Hinkley,  who  was  then  the 
regional  director  of  the  WPA  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco.   Essentially,  I  found  that  my  work  was  to  be  an 
extension  of  what  I  had  developed  in  the  State  of  Utah.   It  was 
important  that  each  state  have  a  competent  staff  at  the  state 
level  for  the  women's  projects.   It  was  important,  also,  to 
build  support  for  the  women's  program  with  both  public  and 
private  agencies. 

The  national  program  was  moving  so  fast  that  I  found 
myself  working  very  hard.   Sometimes  I  flew  at  night  between 
the  states,  and  with  only  a  few  hours  sleep  I  was  at  work 
during  most  of  the  following  day.   Each  state  provided  work  for 
both  women  and  men  in  its  own  individual  manner.   It  was  a 
remarkable  national  program  that  with  so  much  diversity  in  each 
of  the  states  it  could  be  so  successful. 

For  me,  success  was  measured  by  the  way  that  those  who  had 
been  out  of  work  now  had  regained  their  assurance  that  their 
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government  was  behind  them.   They  again  laughed  and  talked,  and 
stood  tall. 

I  was  surprised  and  not  altogether  pleased  when  I  was 
asked  to  go  to  a  seemingly  important  meeting  of  Democratic 
women  in  Los  Angeles  County.   The  meeting  was  in  a  large  hall 
in  Long  Beach.  At  that  time  1  was  neither  a  Democrat  nor  a 
Republican.   And  personally,  I  did  not  want  to  spend  a  valuable 
work  day  in  listening  to  women  talk  about  nothing. 

I  sat  on  a  platform  beside  the  officers  of  the  women  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Democratic  Club,  and  the  invited  guest  who  was 
a  very  nice-looking  middle-aged  woman.   She  was  introduced  as 
having  a  high  office  in  the  Democratic  party  in  Washington, 
D.C.   After  about  fifteen  minutes  of  listening  to  the  first 
speaker,  I  began  to  listen  attentively  to  what  was  being  said. 
I  learned  that  they  were  the  persons  who  went  from  door  to  door 
before  elections,  urging  people  to  vote;  that  they  belonged  to 
smaller  groups  made  up  of  women  who  voted  Democratic  and  that 
these  small  groups  held  regular  meetings  and  were  supporting 
educational  programs  for  themselves  and  their  neighborhoods. 

Every  speaker  referred  to  the  educational  program  each 
respective  club  carried  on  throughout  the  year  in  educating  the 
members  through  bringing  professors  from  neighboring  colleges, 
members  of  Congress,  and  university  scholars,  to  lead 
discussion  groups.   One  or  two  members  talked  about  the 
difficulties  they  had  in  raising  money  during  the  Depression  to 
carry  on  the  club's  activities. 

1  sat  there  astounded  at  what  1  was  hearing.  These  were 
no  mere  housewives  jabbering  away.   They  were  intelligent 
housewives  and  mothers,  and  professional  women,  who  were  making 
it  possible  for  me  to  do  the  things  that  I  had  been  doing  in 
the  WPA  programs  both  in  Utah  and  in  the  region.   Without  the 
work  of  those  women  there  in  the  audience ,  how  would  I  have 
been  able  to  foster  library  projects  in  the  states  of  Wyoming 
and  Idaho?  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Democrats,  and  women  like 
these ,  would  there  have  been  a  WPA  medical  program  in  Utah?  Or 
the  great  sewing  project  under  Colonel  Connolly  in  Los  Angeles? 

From  that  afternoon  on  I  have  been  a  Democrat,  and  I  still 
feel  humble  whenever  I  go  now  to  the  Democratic  Club  in  El 
Cerrito,  California.] 
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Horseback  Riding  at  the  University  of  Utah 


Nyswander:   In  my  story  here,  I  cannot  neglect  telling  you  about  one  of  the 
great  joys  I  had  at  the  University  of  Utah,  which  was  riding 
horseback  with  the  president  and  other  faculty. 

Nathan:     Tell  me  about  that.   What  were  you  doing  on  horseback? 

Nyswander:   I  found  out  before  one  week  had  passed  after  arriving  at  Salt 
Lake  City  that  it  was  possible  to  join  a  small  faculty  group 
and  ride  horses  once  a  week,  as  long  as  the  weather  was  good, 
which  meant  all  fall  and  all  spring.   So  I  joined  that  group. 
The  people  whom  I  remember  best  are  Dean  Bennion  and  President 
Thomas.   They  both  rode.   I  used  to  try  to  keep  my  distance 
from  these  august  people,  and  they  always  rode  side  by  side,  it 
seemed  to  me . 


Riding  was  a  magnificent  experience.   The  horses  were 
lively  creatures.   They  came  down  from  Fort  Douglas,  because 
Fort  Douglas  had  a  cavalry  unit  and  a  polo  team.   The  fort  gave 
us  a  teacher  who  always  rode  with  us.   Some  poor  young 
lieutenant  or  captain  was  usually  assigned  to  ride  with  us  and 
prepare  us  for  the  horse  show  that  was  to  come  [ laughs ] . 

One  day  I  was  bucked  off  while  I  was  riding  beside  Dean 
Bennion.   In  fact,  I  was  bucked  off  twice  within  ten  minutes. 
You  remember  who  Dean  Bennion  was? 

Nathan:     Oh,  yes. 

Nyswander:   The  second  time  I  was  bucked  off,  I  said,  "Damn  it." 

[laughter]   And  then  I  looked  up  at  him.   He  just  had  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face.   What  a  man. 

Nathan:     Tell  me,  were  you  wearing  a  skirt? 

Nyswander:   Oh,  no,  no.   A  fully  equipped  riding  habit.   At  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  had  a  horse  show.   We  were  taught  to  do  fancy  things. 
The  polo  horses  could  learn  to  do  these  things.   They  were 
quick,  agile,  and  sometimes  moved  like  a  streak  of  lightning. 
At  a  gallop  I  could  get  my  horse  to  change  the  front  legs  to  a 
different  stride.   Under  the  captain's  tutelage  I  also  taught 
my  horse  dressage  and  to  move  in  different  configurations,  like 
making  a  figure  eight.   Oh,  that  was  lots  of  fun. 

We  women  wore  riding  habits.  I  bought  mine  on  my  first 
trip  East.  Coming  back  I  stopped  off  at  Chicago  and  went  to 
Marshall  Fields,  the  big  store  there.  I  had  never  been  there 
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before.  There  I  bought  my  riding  suit,  with  a  little  derby 
hat,  and  high  boots. 

Nathan:     I  bet  you  looked  marvelous. 

Nyswander:   And  I  had  little  tiny  spurs,  and  a  crop.   We  had  to  look  the 
way  the  army  wanted  us  to  look.  We  were  very  obedient.  At 
times ,  1  think  it  might  have  been  dangerous ,  because  when  we 
galloped,  our  horses  would  go  so  fast,  they  thought  they  were 
playing  polo.  We  went  over  hillsides  where  there  were  mole 
holes  in  the  ground,  so  1  was  always  sort  of  scared  of  that.   I 
learned  to  do  a  little  jumping,  but  mostly  jumping  of  small 
ditches  that  were  irrigating  the  hillsides.   It  was  always 
lively,  and  always  a  little  bit  scary,  because  we  had  a 
different  horse  each  time . 

We  were  riding  English  saddle.   See,  1  had  to  learn  to  use 
an  English  saddle.   In  my  childhood  I  had  only  a  western 
saddle,  one  with  a  horn.   A  buckaroo's  horn.   A  buckaroo- -I've 
never  used  that  word  before  here,  have  I? 

Nathan:     You've  mentioned  when  you  were  a  child  how  you  got  along  with 
the  buckaroos . 

Nyswander:   Well,  that's  what  we  called  them.   Well,  it  comes  very 
naturally  from  vaquero. 

Nathan:     That's  right.   Very  good. 

Nyswander:  The  interesting  thing  is  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  words. 
The  mule  that  we  had  as  children  and  which  we  rode  was  named 
Viejo. 

Nathan:     The  old  one? 

Nyswander:   The  old  one.   Isn't  that  interesting?  Viejo.   And  we  said 

that,  but  I  never  knew  what  it  meant,  dear,  until  I  was  out  of 
Topaz . 

Nathan:     You  were  speaking  of  the  three  men  who  had  been  most 

influential  in  your  life:  one,  your  father;  two,  Mr.  Tidyman; 
and  three,  Kurt  Lewin.  And  then  in  addition  you  mentioned  two 
other  men  in  Utah,  your  mentors. 

Nyswander:  They  were  Dr.  George  Thomas,  president  of  the  University  of 

Utah;  and  Dr.  Milton  Bennion,  who  was  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  and  the  director  of  the  educational  program  for  the 
Mormon  Church.   Dean  Bennion  invited  me  to  write  a  brochure  on 
child  care  for  parents.   I  think  it  was  about  children  from  six 
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to  twelve,  something  like  that.   That's  very  specialized,  and 
it  was  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it  with  him.   He  was  such  a  wise  man, 
and  taught  me  so  much,  and  he  thought  I  taught  him  so  much. 
They  were  men  it  was  a  joy  to  be  with.   Wonderful  sense  of 
humor  they  both  had,  and  always  supportive.   Always  supportive. 
There  were  times  when  1  needed  support. 


Brochure  on  Educational  Principles 


Nathan:     Was  this  brochure  that  you  wrote  with  Dr.  Bennion  about  health 
education? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  it  was  health  education.   I  call  it  educational 

principles,  which  underlie  good  education  in  the  elementary 
schools,  that  is  really  what  it  was  about.   Health  education 
came  into  that,  of  course,  as  part  of  the  overall  picture  of 
growing  up- -as  part  of  the  curriculum  and  part  of  a  child's 
life  experiences. 

Nathan:     Was  this  brochure  then  useful  to  you  later? 

Nyswander:   He  used  it  in  the  Mormon  church;  I  didn't  use  it  at  all.   No, 
that  was  done  for  the  church. 

Nathan:     What  a  good  experience  for  you. 


Public  Lectures 


Nyswander:   Oh,  it  was  a  good  experience.   You  see,  I  don't  think  I've  told 
you  elsewhere,  I  gave  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  both  the 
elementary  school  child  and  the  adolescent.   I  gave  those  in 
several  cities  in  Utah.   For  the  Mormon  Church  itself,  for  the 
women's  organization,  I  repeated  a  series  of  lectures,  I  think 
it  was  a  series  of  six  lectures.   I  repeated  those,  I  don't 
know  in  how  many  towns,  cities,  of  Utah.   They  paid  me,  of 
course,  for  all  of  these.   I  was  very  grateful  for  that,  too, 
at  the  time . 


Nathan:     Was  that  like  an  Extension  course? 

Nyswander:   1  taught  some  Extension  courses,  but  these  were  not  Extension 
courses.   These  were  courses  that  they  thought  up  and  asked  me 
to  do. 
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Nathan:     Very  interesting.   Were  the  women  receptive? 

Nyswander:   Oh,  my,  yes.   Oh,  yes.   [laughs]   I  remember  going  to  southern 
Utah  once,  it  was  far  enough  away  to  go  there  on  the  train.   I 
was  welcomed  into  this  big  auditorium,  the  night  of  my  arrival 
for  my  speech,  with  the  official  in  charge  of  the  meeting.   He 
said,  "We  want  to  welcome  this  angel  from  the  Lord."  I  know 
that  I  had  been  elevated  [laughs]  to  heights  where  no  one  had 
ever  put  me  before.   They're  wonderful  people. 


Stuck  in  the  Desert  Sand 


Nyswander: 


Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


Nathan: 
Nyswander: 

Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


I've  often  been  asked  during  my  eleven  years  there,  didn't  they 
ever  try  to  convert  me?  Only  two  people  ever  tried;  one  was 
one  of  my  students  in  the  regular  class. 

The  other  was  a  man  who  owned  a  motel  in  southern  Utah.   A 
friend  and  I  were  staying  there  for  several  days  during  a  hot 
summer  when  we  had  been  rescued  from  the  desert  in  the  terrible 
heat  by  the  motel  owner,  good  old  Mormon.   He  threw  water  on 
top  of  our  motel  room,  by  the  bucket. 

Were  you  traveling  then? 

Yes.   This  girl,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  diggers,  had  converted 
to  Mormonism  in  England.   She  and  I  had  gone  down  with  two  cars 
filled  with  young  men  on  an  archaeological  dig.   On  our  way 
back,  we  left  them  somewhere  down  there  near  the  great  river- - 
what's  that  great  river  of  southern  Utah? 


The  Colorado? 

Colorado  River;  yes. 
with  the  cars . 


On  our  way  back,  she  and  I  got  sanded  in 


The  cars  sank  into  the  sand? 

Sank,  and  we  couldn't  get  them  out.   But  we  had  some  food, 
because  in  Utah  at  that  time  you  always  carried  some,  and  bags 
of  water.   You  were  never  without  at  least  two  gallons  of 
water,  so  that  we  had  water  to  drink,  and  we  used  it  sparingly. 
We  weren't  afraid,  because  although  it  wasn't  a  well-known 
highway,  it  was  one  that  would  be  used  by  explorers  and 
cattlemen  and  sheepmen.   We  were  exhausted,  though,  when  we 
were  picked  up  on  the  second  day.   We  had  worked  hard  trying  to 
extricate  ourselves.   Somebody  came  in  and  pulled  us  out  and 
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took  us  up  to  St.  George,  Utah,  and  that's  where  the  only  other 
attempt  to  convert  me  took  place. 


Mormon  Church:   Teaching  a  Sense  of  Responsibility 


Nyswander:   I  was  wholly  sympathetic  to  the  Mormon  Church.   Its  work  with 
children  and  youth  is  beautiful.   I  know  of  no  other  church 
that  has  a  program  that  can  even  approach  it  in  what  it  does 
for  them  in  growth  and  making  them  feel  self-confident,  and 
getting  real  joy  out  of  life.   It's  a  rather  remarkable 
organization.   It's  a  church  that,  in  some  way,  teaches 
responsibility,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  along  every  step  of 
the  way,  as  the  young  people  advance  through  the  church  to  any 
of  the  higher  orders. 

Nathan:      Is  it  a  responsibility  to  the  community? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  responsibility  to  a  total  community,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out.   For  example,  it  was  with  the  first  snowstorm  that 
came  after  I  found  an  apartment  for  myself  and  my  child  in  Salt 
Lake  City.   There  were  raps  on  my  door  of  young  boys  all  the 
way  from  age  ten  to  age  eighteen,  wanting  to  see  if  they  could 
take  the  snow  off  my  balcony,  or  get  the  snow  off  my  walk  that 
led  to  the  main  walk  downstairs;  was  there  anything  they  could 
do  to  help  me?  This  was  not  for  pay  or  a  job,  but  just  being 
thoughtful.   That  kind  of  thing  always  went  on.   I  was  just 
somebody  new,  and  that's  the  way  the  neighborhood  took  care  of 
me. 

I  found  them  so  open.   That  amused  me,  because  there  were 
people  living  in  Salt  Lake  City  who  I  knew  were  Christians,  but 
they  had  no  good  words  to  say  for  the  Mormons  at  all.   And  yet, 
I  could  see  so  much  that  was  good,  remarkable  things  that  were 
done  for  all  ages.   Everybody  was  caring  for  somebody.   A 
rather  remarkable  religion. 


Some  Utah  Friends  and  Memories 


Nyswander:   [Now  I'd  like  to  tell  you  something  President  Thomas  said  to  me 
while  we  were  riding  horseback  side  by  side  one  Friday 
afternoon.   I  said  to  him,  "Aren't  you  afraid  to  have  me  teach 
your  students  when  you  know  that  I  had  my  training  at  the 
University  of  California?"  He  didn't  blink  an  eye.   "My  dear 
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Nathan: 


Nyswander: 


young  lady,"  he  said,  "I  would  have  you  know  that  I  went  to 
Harvard  and  there  I  studied  philosophy  with  Royce,  and 
psychology  with  James.   You  can  tell  my  students  anything  you 
want,  but  just  don't  take  the  last  jump  with  them." 

What  happy  memories.  And,  1  must  mention  other  lifelong 
friends  whom  I  met  there.   In  addition  to  President  Thomas  and 
Dean  Bennion,  there  are  other  people  who  became  close  friends 
during  the  ten  years  that  I  lived  in  Utah.   These  included  Dr. 
Dean  Brimhall,  a  psychologist,  and  his  wife  Lila  Eccles 
Brimhall ,  who  was  both  an  actress  and  a  professor  in  the 
university's  Speech  Department.   There  was  Mrs.  Allie  Nelson, 
Dean  of  Girls  in  South  High  School,  whose  daughter  Sarah  Anne 
became  my  daughter's  lifelong  friend.   Edmund  T.  Allen,  my 
student  and  lifelong  friend,  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the 
chief  of  the  Research  Department  at  Boeing.   And  there  was  Dr. 
Kilton  Stewart,  whom  I  knew  as  a  graduate  student  in 
anthropology  and  psychology.] 

Now  where  are  we? 


Well,  let's  see. 
question. 


We've  filled  in  very  well.   I  have  a 


When  you  were  engaged  to  come  as  a  professor  to  the 
University  of  California,  were  you  hired  to  build  the  School  of 
Public  Health  or  the  Department  of  Health  Education,  or  both? 

I  would  say  that  I  was  invited  to  head  a  Division  of  Public 
Health  Education,  but  that  was  a  part  of  the  building  of  the 
new  School  of  Public  Health.   Before  that,  it  had  been,  I 
think,  a  Department  of  Hygiene,  yes.   I  guess  that's  about  all 
it  was,  too.   And  some  wonderful  people  who  brought  about  that 
school. 
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V  DEPRESSION  ERA  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  SERVICE,  1933-1936 


The  Food  Protest 


Nathan:     You  mentioned  that  you  were  involved  in  some  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  WPA.   That  would  be  during  the  Depression  years. 

Nyswander :   Yes . 

Nathan:  You  had  heard  the  protest  that  some  of  the  food  handed  out 
during  the  Depression  was  not  wholesome,  with  worms  in  the 
flour  and  the  cornmeal? 

Nyswander:   Yes.   I  haven't  told  that  one  yet? 

[The  Depression  had  hit  us  very  hard  at  the  University  of 
Utah.   I  had  been  at  work  in  the  state  capital  only  a  few  days, 
in  a  tiny  office  that  faced  the  back  of  the  capitol  building. 
My  secretary  and  I  faced  the  sagebrush  hills  and  could  not  see 
Salt  Lake  City  below  us.   One  day  the  director,  Mr.  Hinkley, 
called  me  into  his  office  to  say  that  a  mob  was  coming  up  State 
Street,  and  that  we  should  inform  Governor  Blood,  who  was 
deeply  troubled  and  asked  what  the  demonstration  was  all  about. 
Mr.  Hinkley  said  that  we  didn't  know,  and  asked  how  we  could 
find  out.   I  volunteered  to  go  and  learn  what  I  could. 

I  quickly  left  through  the  back  door  and  made  a  large 
semi-circle  from  the  left  side  of  the  building  to  about  three 
blocks  from  the  capitol.   This  took  me  to  the  place  where  I 
judged  the  mob  would  arrive  by  the  time  I  reached  the  sidewalk. 
I  already  knew  from  the  view  from  the  governor's  office  that 
the  sidewalks  were  rapidly  filling  with  people,  and  that  I 
would  not  be  conspicuous  if  I  went  down  near  the  marching 
group.   As  I  went,  I  remembered  the  painting  of  the  mob 
marching  on  Louis  XVI  at  Versailles,  and  began  to  see  the 
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similarities.   There  was  one  man  who  was  lame;  at  every  step, 
one  arm  went  down  and  touched  the  ground.   1  saw  a  man  on 
crutches,  and  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.   All  the 
marchers  looked  wretched  and  angry.  They  were  shouting: 
"Worms  in  the  flour,  worms  in  the  cornmeal." 

As  I  ran  back  up  the  hill  to  the  capital,  the  voices  had 
become  a  roar.   1  reported  to  the  governor  what  I  had  heard, 
and  said  one  of  the  men  needed  to  speak  to  the  crowd.   Mr. 
Hinkley  and  the  governor  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  with  a 
loudspeaker,  and  Mr.  Hinkley  said,  "You  will  have  fresh  flour 
and  cornmeal  in  the  morning.   The  governor  has  asked  me  to  tell 
you  how  sorry  he  is  that  this  has  happened."  He  repeated  the 
message  about  ten  times.   Evidently,  it  did  satisfy  the  crowd, 
who  began  to  disperse.   Next  morning,  Mr.  Hinkley 's  promises 
were  kept. 

I  was  concerned.   1  had  no  idea  that  there  was  such 
poverty  in  the  city.   After  this  insight,  I  knew  that  I  wanted 
to  continue  to  fight  the  Depression  in  any  way  I  could.   At 
that  time  Salt  Lake  City  had  no  public  assistance  that  I  knew 
of.   There  was  only  one  trained  social  worker,  and  she  was  in 
charge  of  an  adoption  agency.   Nationwide,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  breakdown  of  the  social  structure  had  reached 
citizens  who  were  as  unlike  the  people  of  the  mob  as  day  is 
from  night.   They  were  members  of  every  profession:   craftsmen, 
teachers,  lawyers,  engineers.   (One  of  the  engineers  was  my  own 
brother,  who  lost  everything  he  owned  and  came  to  Salt  Lake 
City  to  live  with  me.) 

As  the  weeks  passed,  the  economic  situation  was 
collapsing.   Harry  Hopkins,  a  trained  social  worker,  had  been 
trying  to  alleviate  the  country's  agony  by  creating  relief 
programs,  one  after  another.   He  finally  proposed  a  works 
program,  the  WPA.   By  this  time,  I  had  become  part  of  the  Utah 
state  program,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  for  many  months  while 
carrying  on  my  regular  teaching  at  the  university. 

In  fact,  there  was  one  member  of  that  marching  group  who 
came  to  see  me  a  couple  of  days  later,  not  knowing  that  I  had 
been  there  to  witness  it,  but  came  up  because  he  was  pleased 
with  what  the  governor  had  done.   He  came  in  to  see  me  and 
talked  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  1  would  be  his  friend.   I  said, 
of  course,  I  would  be  his  friend.   He  said,  "Thank  you,"  and  he 
walked  out.   I  thought,  "Well,  that's  the  end  of  that." 

The  next  thing  I  knew,  he  brought  me  a  basket  of 
strawberries  to  eat.   So  1  thanked  him  for  those,  and  talked  to 
him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  got  him  out.   He  could  see  I  was 
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Nathan: 


Nys wander: 


Nathan: 


busy.   Then  I  found  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
Democratic  party  and  to,  I  think,  President  Roosevelt,  saying 
that  I  should  be  the  next  president  of  the  United  States.  This 
poor  fellow  was  cracked. 

Well,  not  too  cracked. 

But  I  thought,  this  is  what  it  is  when  you're  down  and  out,  you 
know?  You  find  one  person  who's  a  little  bit  decent,  and  they 
become  a  friend.   So  evidently,  he  moved  on,  because  1  didn't 
hear  any  more  from  him  after  he  had  nominated  me  for  the 
presidency. 


I  see. 


And  your  show  of  respect,  I'm  sure,  was  important, 


Teaching  in  Minnesota.  1942.  with  Helpful  Departments 


Nathan:     I  wondered  whether  you  wanted  to  speak  about  one  summer  session 
in  1942  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.   That  was  your  first  venture  back  into  teaching 
after  your  government  work  during  the  Depression. 

Nyswander:  And  after  the  school  health  study,  yes,  where  for  four  years  I 
had  been  doing  research.   It  was  a  very  nice  summer  there.   The 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine- -which  I  had  never  been  to 
before—was  expecting  its  first  professor  of  public  health 
education,  Dr.  Ruth  Grout,  but  she  hadn't  arrived  on  the  scene 
yet.   I  was  teaching  the  summer  course  in  public  health 
education;  I  guess  it  was  two  courses.   The  second  one  was  in 
school  health  education,  because  my  research  in  Astoria  had 
brought  that  to  the  forefront  over  there,  and  Minnesota  wanted 
to  have  a  special  course.   It  was  a  fine  place  to  teach.   The 
various  departments  were  helpful  in  my  teaching  on  the  campus. 
The  Department  of  Physical  Education,  the  Department  of 
Nursing,  the  Department  of  Nutrition.   All  of  them  were  helpful 
in  doing  the  kind  of  group  teaching  that  I  liked  to  do.   I  had 
met  the  dean,  but  I  didn't  know  the  staff,  because  the  one 
nurse  whom  I  knew  was  not  there  that  summer. 

Although  by  this  time,  in  1942,  I  didn't  have  at  all  the 
skills,  or  the  philosophy,  or  the  psychology  that  I  could  later 
bring  to  my  own  classes  here  in  Berkeley,  yet  I  was  a  good 
teacher  as  a  psychologist.   They  rated  me  a  good  teacher  when  I 
was  at  the  University  of  Utah. 
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I'm  sure  they  liked  my  teaching  at  Minnesota.   I  liked 
them  certainly,  especially  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education.   The  women  there  saw  me  as  a  lone  woman  without 
friends;  1  didn't  have  a  single  friend  there,  really,  in  the 
city.  These  women  in  physical  education  took  me  swimming  every 
day,  in  the  university.   I  didn't  improve  my  swimming  too  much, 
but  we  had  a  nice  time . 

Later  on,  I  had  a  wonderful  trip  up  along  the  Canadian 
border.   I  went  with  a  friend  on  a  portage  trip,  and  we  were 
gone  for  a  week  portaging,  right  along  those  lakes,  camping  out 
among  the  mosquitoes.   Ve  went  to  some  little  lakes  where  the 
trout  just  jumped  to  get  on  your  hook.  Ve  had  oh,  such  good 
food  to  eat  when  you  can  eat  trout  every  day.   Gunflint  Lake 
was  the  place. 

Nathan:     1  see.   Was  yours  a  graduate  student  class? 

Nyswander:   Supposedly,  but  you  get  a  mixture.   Because  nearly  everybody, 
like  nurses  now,  are  graduates  of  a  school,  but  whether  or  not 
it  would  correspond  to  our  kind  of  graduate  work  today,  I  don't 
know.   Today,  a  nurse  who  would  go  into  such  a  course  would  be 
going  on  a  graduate  level,  I'm  sure.   But  at  that  time,  we  were 
happy  to  accept  nurses  right  out  of  their  hospital  training. 

Nathan:     Were  these  mostly  women? 

Nyswander:   Mostly,  mostly.   The  men  are  working  during  the  summer  earning 
money,  I  think. 

Nathan:     Or  perhaps,  since  the  war  had  started  by  then,  many  were  gone? 
Nyswander:   That's  true  too. 


WPA  as  a  Training  Agency 


Nyswander:   The  WPA  experience  influenced  any  teaching  I  did  after  the 

Depression.   Indeed,  life  for  me  and  for  many  others  changed 
after  what  we  had  seen  with  our  own  eyes.   It  was  a  shock  when 
I  found  that  there  were  a  few  teachers  who  did  not  recognize 
the  gravity  of  the  economic  situation. 

There  wasn't  too  much  recognition  among  young  people  about 
the  Depression.   Perhaps  they'd  been  sheltered  in  some  way,  I 
don't  know.   But  the  wage  earner  certainly  knew.   There  was  no 
lack  there. 
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Nathan: 
Nys wander : 


Yes,  I  had  first-hand  experience  in  the  Depression, 
because  my  own  brother  went  bankrupt,  lost  everything.   An 
electrical  engineer  with  all  the  training  in  the  world,  lost 
his  big  store,  lost  his  home,  lost  everything  except  his  wife. 
He  came  to  live  with  me  over  in  Utah.   So  1  knew  this  first 
hand. 

But  again,  1  learned  something  that  was  wonderful.   I 
learned  what  Harry  Hopkins  had  to  say  about  the  VPA.   He  said 
that  it  was  a  training  agency.  And  true  enough,  my  brother  in 
Salt  Lake  City  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  into  the 
VPA.  They  found  out  he  was  an  engineer,  so  they  put  him  right 
in  the  Salt  Lake  City  VPA  office.   They  put  him  under  a  man 
whom  I  met  later,  he  was  a  great  rough  engineer;  but  he  was  an 
expert  in  what  they  call  cost  accounting  engineering.  He 
taught  that  to  my  brother.   My  brother  became  an  expert, 
because  he  was  a  mathematician.   He  was  a  gold  medalist  in 
college . 

After  he  had  finished  working  for  the  VPA,  he  joined 
Kaiser  Engineering  in  San  Francisco.   He  worked  with  them  until 
he  retired,  and  after  he  retired  from  there,  he  joined  the  Army 
Engineers  and  worked  until  he  was,  I  think,  almost  eighty,  as  a 
cost  accountant. 

That's  great. 

So  he  was  a  happy  person,  because  he  loved  his  work.   And  he 
loved  this  cost  accounting,  astonishing  thing.   I  remember  one 
job  that  he  did  was  to  figure  out  what  the  cost  would  be  of  a 
paper  mill  to  be  built  over  in  India.   Vhat  did  that  mean?   It 
meant  that  he  had  to  get  the  costs  of  everything,  write  the 
right  letters  to  the  right  people,  put  it  together  in  the  right 
way.   In  the  end  he  would  have  a  spread  of  the  costs  for  each 
part  of  the  mill,  and  then  ask  for  bids  on  this  mill.   The 
problem  for  my  brother  was,  where  will  my  bid  come  out?  Vill 
it  be  too  low,  or  too  high,  or  will  it  be  in  the  middle  where 
it  should  be?  Nothing  to  go  by  at  all.   He  was  so  successful. 


Value  of  a  Separate .  Temporary  Agency 


Nathan:     Do  you  think  a  VPA  or  something  similar  would  be  useful  at  this 
time? 

Nyswander:   I'd  like  it.   Vhere  the  VPA  was  successful,  as  later  on  Johnson 
failed  in  his  fight  against  poverty  was  this:   Harry  Hopkins 
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Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


set  up  separate  agencies.   He  didn't  work  through  the 
Department  of  Welfare,  he  didn't  work  through  the  Department  of 
Education,  he  didn't  work  through  the  Public  Health  Service, 
which  made  them  all  angry,  of  course. 

He  just  set  up  his  one  temporary  agency,  and  it  got  all 
the  money.   I  have  called  Harry  Hopkins  on  the  phone  from  the 
state  capital  and  said,  "Harry" --we  called  each  other  by  first 
name- -"I've  just  told  Such-and-such  County  down  here  in  Utah 
that  they  could  have  so  much  money.   I  didn't  have  any  right  to 
do  that.  Now,  what  do  I  do  now?" 

And  he  said,  "That's  perfectly  all  right,  now  just  tell  me 
over  again  what  their  figures  are,  and  it  will  be  all  right, 
you  don't  have  to  give  it  another  worry."  That's  all  there  was 
to  it. 

No  red  tape? 

None  at  all.   Of  course  I  notified  our  office  of  the 
transaction  so  there  was  a  record. 


On  Leave  from  University  of  Utah  for  State  and  Federal  VPA. 
1933-1936 


Nyswander:   As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  worked  for  the  State  of  Utah,  and 

still  later  I  became  the  WPA  regional  supervisor  for  the  eleven 
western  states  in  1935-1936.  And  in  all  those  eleven  western 
states,  I  never  ran  into  a  single  person  who  was  making  money 
on  the  side  from  the  WPA.   Now,  that  doesn't  mean  there  wasn't 
some  one,  or  two,  but  I  never  saw  it.   I  was  on  the  inside 
working  with  these  people  who  were  handling  the  money  all  the 
time,  because  that  was  part  of  my  job:   how  much  money  is  being 
spent?  How  much  more  money  do  you  need?  The  figures  all  held; 
we  had  auditors.   There  was  never  anything  wrong  discovered. 

I  used  to  wonder  a  little  bit  about  New  Mexico.   Did  I 
tell  you  the  story  about  New  Mexico? 

Nathan:     No.   Please  do. 

Nyswander:  When  I  walked  first  into  the  governor's  office  after  having 

made  an  appointment,  it  was  a  lovely  big  office.   He  sat  there, 
great  big  man,  with  his  legs  crossed  in  some  way  under  him,  sat 
up  straight,  great,  big  fellow.   I  just  shook  a  little  bit;  I 
was  sort  of  timid.   He  said,  "You're  not  a  goddamn  social 
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worker,  are  you?"   [laughter]   I  said,  "No,  Governor,  I'm  not  a 
goddamn  social  worker.   I'm  a  person  who's  come  to  bring  you 
some  money,  bring  money  into  this  state.   That's  who  I  am." 
[laughter]  Then  he  gave  me  all  the  help  I  needed  to  set  up 
projects  for  the  women. 

The  projects  in  the  eleven  states  were  remarkably  good, 
but  the  demands  on  me  were  many.   It  became  almost  routine  that 
I  traveled  from  state  to  state  by  night  and  worked  by  day.   In 
fact,  this  schedule  entered  into  my  decision  to  leave  the 
service,  which  I  really  loved,  to  accept  the  position  as 
director  of  the  Astoria  Study  in  New  York  City. 


Meeting  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Reporting  on  the  WPA 


Nathan:     I'm  going  to  ask  you  if  you  would  go  back  to  something  you  had 
mentioned  briefly,  that  you  had  met  Mrs.  Roosevelt  on  your 
birthday  while  you  were  on  leave  from  the  University  of  Utah. 

Nyswander:   Oh,  that  was  a  wonderful  thing. 
Nathan:     How  did  that  come  about? 

Nyswander:   This  was  during  the  days  of  WPA,  the  Works  Progress 

Administration.   On  the  28th  of  September  I  happened  to  be  up 
in  Seattle,  Washington.   The  day  before,  I  had  been  over  at  the 
capital  working  with  the  committee  there  and  the  staff  of  WPA, 
on  the  women's  projects  in  the  state. 

Nathan:     This  was  during  the  Depression? 

Nyswander:   During  the  Depression,  yes,  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
during  the  Depression.   That  afternoon  of  the  28th,  I  received 
a  telegram  that  told  me  to  come  right  down  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
that  I  was  to  interview  Mrs.  Roosevelt  the  next  morning  in  the 
railroad  yard,  as  they  would  be  in  a  private  car  there.   And 
that  was  it. 

Well,  I  got  right  on  the  plane.   I  knew  that  she  would  ask 
me  for  a  written  report,  because  she  always  did.   So  I  sat  up 
on  the  plane  writing  a  report  that  night.   Got  in,  went  to  the 
hotel,  got  refreshed,  and  was  down  at  the  railroad  yard  I  know 
fairly  early  in  the  morning.   I  think  at  least  about  eight 
o'clock,  because  I  can  remember  it  was  cold  and  dark.   It  was 
one  of  Salt  Lake's  dark  days,  lots  of  smoke.   Lots  of  smoke  in 
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Nathan: 


Nyswander : 


Nathan : 
Nyswander: 


Utah,  in  Salt  Lake  City.   It's  in  rather  a  bowl  of  hills  around 
it,  beautiful  hills. 

Well,  when  I  got  down  to  the  railroad  yard,  I  found 
without  any  difficulty  the  train,  the  car,  where  the  Roosevelts 
were  located,  because  here  was  a  whole  crowd  of  people,  I'd  say 
about  fifty  people,  gathered  around  there,  right  at  the  steps, 
waiting.   So  I  sort  of  stood  at  the  back.   I  had  never  joined 
the  Democratic  party;  in  fact,  I  had  never  been  to  a  Democratic 
meeting  in  my  life.   I  didn't  know  one  of  the  people  who  were 
there,  not  one  of  them,  because  politics  was  not  mixed  up  in 
the  UFA  program,  per  se. 

The  door  finally  opened,  and  you  could  just  feel  people 
breathe,  ah,  when  that  door  opened.   Who  was  going  to  be 
called?  Well,  Dorothy  B.  Nyswander  was  the  one  who  was  called, 
[laughter]   Oh,  you  can  imagine  me.   Just  imagine  how  I  felt, 
to  be  selected  to  go  to  meet  the  Roosevelts  first. 

So  I  got  on.   People  looked  askance  at  me;  they  didn't 
know  me  either.   Who  was  I,  that  I  should  get  on  there  first? 
I  know  they  must  have  been  thinking  that. 

You  had  your  briefcase  with  your  papers? 

Briefcase,  yes,  that's  all  I  had,  was  a  briefcase.   I  went  in 
first  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  little  sitting  room,  evidently.   Her 
husband  wasn't  there.   Her  sitting  room  was  off  a  little 
passageway  that  went  the  length  of  the  train,  and  evidently  the 
President  was  down  at  the  other  end.   She  greeted  me  by  name, 
and  she  asked  me,  of  course,  as  she  always  did,  to  give  her  the 
details  of  what  were  the  important  things ,  and  what  things  were 
going  right,  and  what  things  were  going  wrong.   She  always 
asked  those  two  questions:   "What  things  are  going  right,  and 
what  things  are  going  wrong?" 

What  was  her  presence  like  to  you,  when  you  saw  her? 

Oh,  warm  and  friendly,  and  you  knew  that  she  was  there  for  the 
same  reason  you  were.   She  wanted  to  help  people.   I  never  felt 
any  more  important  in  this  life  than  I  did  when  I  was  working 
for  the  relief  societies,  for  WPA,  for  example.   You  were 
closer  to  people,  you  were  closer  to  the  problems.   I  was  with 
problems  practically  every  day,  you  know.   Not  with  the 
officials,  but  down  where  the  projects  were. 

So  she  asked  me  if  there  was  anything  special  that  I 
wanted  to  say  to  the  President,  or  whatnot.   I  can't  remember 
whether  I  said  there  was  anything  special  or  not,  probably 


Dorothy  B.  Nyswander  and  George  T.  Palmer  (husband), 
circa  1950. 
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didn't,  because  I  knew  she  would  know  what  was  special,  really. 
She  had  such  insight  into  human  beings.   Just  as  I  got  up  to 
go,  she  said,  "Wouldn't  you  like  me  to  take  you  in  to  meet  the 
President?"  And  I  said,  "I'd  love  it.*  So  she  got  up,  and  we 
take  all  this  time,  while  I  was  mindful  of  all  those  people 
outside  waiting  to  go  in,  and  she  introduces  me  to  the 
President.   He  looks  just  like  his  pictures. 

I  had  seen  him  only  once  at  the  White  House  when  he  was 
trying  to  walk  between  the  arms  of  two  people.   It  was  so 
painful  I  looked  away,  so  I  didn't  really  see  him.   I  couldn't 
look  at  him,  I  loved  him  so.  And  to  think  what  he  had  done  for 
us,  and  what  the  odds  were  against  him. 

So  he  just  asked  questions,  said  I  think  something  about, 
"Do  you  enjoy  working  with  Harry  Hopkins?"  Well,  I  did  enjoy 
working  with  Harry  Hopkins.   And  so  that  was  about  it.   But 
when  I  went  out,  I  realized  that  I  had  had  something  happen  on 
my  birthday  that  wouldn't  happen  to  too  many  people. 

Nathan:     The  face  to  face  meeting  is  rare,  didn't  you  feel? 

Nyswander:   Yes.   [laughs]   A  few  times,  I  grew  very  angry  during  the  WPA 
and  FUA  programs  when  by  chance  I  would  be  caught  in  a  group 
where  people  would  be  saying  things  about  him  which  were 
absolutely  untrue,  you  know,  and  things  about  the  program  which 
were  absolutely  untrue. 

I  remember  once  in  Connecticut,  I  was  up  there  for  some 
kind  of  a  meeting,  and  I  was  taken  to  stay  all  night  in  some 
sort  of  a  bed-and-board  place,  I  think.   Right  after  dinner, 
people  went  into  the  front  room  and  all  sat  down.   There  were 
about  eight  people,  and  they  started  in  talking  about  "that 
man. " 

Well,  I  was  tired.   I  had  been  exhausted  from  my  working 
for  "that  man"  that  day,  working  with  the  Board  of  Education; 
that  was  where  I  was.   It  was  very  difficult.   I  couldn't  stand 
it  any  more.   I  just  turned  on  them,  and  I  said,  "I  can't  stand 
sitting  in  the  same  room  with  people  like  you,  so  please  excuse 
me."  And  I  left.   I've  never  done  a  thing  like  that  before  in 
my  life,  or  since.   Because  of  course,  it  didn't  do  any  good, 
you  know,  but  it  did  me  some  good  at  the  moment.   But  I  was 
ashamed  of  myself  afterwards  for  not  being  able  to  control  it, 
because  I  was  angry. 

Nathan:     Yes.   I  remember  the  phrase  "that  man  in  the  White  House." 
Nyswander:   "That  man  in  the  White  House."  Well,  that's  it. 
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Reacauaintance  with  George  Palmer 


Nathan: 


Nyswander : 


Nathan : 
Nyswander : 


Perhaps  you  would  say  a  word  about  marrying  George  Palmer. 
Where  did  you  meet  him? 

Oh,  George.   I  first  met  my  future  husband  on  a  mission  1  made 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  American  Child  Health  Association 
located  in  New  York.  Dr.  George  Palmer  was  at  that  time  the 
director  of  research.  He  was  a  public  health- trained  man  in 
this  health  organization,  reviewing  some  research.  You  may 
remember  1  had  been  invited  there  by  Dr.  Raymond  Franzen,  my 
professor  at  Berkeley.   He  had  taken  a  position  as  head  of  the 
statistical  department  of  the  Child  Health  Association  in  New 
York  City. 

George  went  there  because  he  had  resigned  from  the  Health 
Department  in  Detroit  where  he  was  the  assistant  commissioner, 
and  he  wanted  to  go  East  for  some  reason  or  other.  The  Job  was 
offered  to  him,  you  see.  He  was  a  well-known  public  health 
man. 

He  was  one  of  the  real  founders  of  public  health  in  this 
country  as  we  know  it.   He  began  at  the  stage  when  the  main 
problems  that  we  had  were  with  sanitation  and  pure  water.   So 
he  belongs  to  that  school,  and  was  known  for  his  work.   He 
obtained  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  in  chemistry  or  in  a  field  related  to 
public  health  and  the  environment. 

Right.   And  why  did  you  go  there? 

And  why  did  I  go  there?   I  went  there  twice,  once  for  the  Child 
Health  Association  study,  and  the  second  time  for  the  (Astoria] 
School  Health  Study,  because  Dr.  Palmer  was  the  person  really 
responsible  for  getting  the  funds.   Part  of  the  funds  I  had  for 
the  four-year  study  came  from  old  funds  of  the  American  Child 
Health  Association.  Dr.  Palmer  was  responsible  for  doing 
something  with  that  money.   First  he  invited  Dr.  Mayhew 
Derryberry  to  do  a  research  project,  a  follow-up  project  in  the 
school  health  field,  because  they'd  been  working  in  this  field 
at  the  American  Child  Health  Association.   He  couldn't  get 
Derryberry,  who  had  just  accepted  a  position  with  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  as  the  first  director  of  a  Division  of 
Public  Health  Education  in  the  P.H.S. 
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I  had  been  a  consultant  to  the  ACHA,  American  Child  Health 
Association.   They  sent  me  all  of  their  research  bulletins  to 
read.   Dr.  Franzen  had  recommended  me,  and  as  I  said,  he 
invited  me  to  come  on  my  sabbatical  from  the  University  of 
Utah,  so  that's  how  I  got  there  for  the  ACHA. 

So  I  remember  George  took  all  the  staff  out  to  lunch,  and 
I  met  him.   He  doesn't  remember  it  at  all.   But  when  it  came  to 
finding  somebody,  then  my  name  was  the  one  there  as  a  person 
available,  and  perhaps  competent,  since  I'd  done  research,  with 
white  rats,  [laughs]  I  should  be  considered. 

They  didn't  interview  me;  they  offered  me  the  Job  right 
off,  and  I  accepted  it,  because  I  thought  it  would  be  fun.   It 
would  be  something  new.   I  had  been  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Utah  for  ten  years ,  and  though  I  loved  it  there ,  every 
moment  there,  it  was  now  time  to  move  on. 

Then,  you  see,  we  got  acquainted,  because  here  was  this 
person  he  had  employed  to  head  up  this  study,  and  he  felt 
responsible  for  this  study.   Then  he  fell  in  love  with  me,  and 
that  was  nice,  as  it  was  a  wonderful  marriage.   We  were  married 
twenty -eight  years. 


Daughter  Marie  Nvswander.  Studies.  Distinctions 


Nathan:     I  wondered  about  where  your  daughter  was  during  these  years. 

Nyswander:   She  was  going  to  medical  school,  you  see,  and  she  graduated  in 
medicine,  and  then  she  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Kentucky. 
(In  high  school  she  changed  her  name  from  Mary  to  Marie.) 

After  she  did  her  internship  there,  then  she  went  to  the 
great  big  Bellevue  Hospital  on  First  Avenue,  where  she  became 
the  head  person  to  interview  all  drug  addicts. 

Nathan:     Was  this  still  in  Kentucky? 

Nyswander:   No,  she  was  back  in  New  York.   She  only  spent,  I  would  think, 
one  or  two  years  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  at  the  government 
hospital  for  drug  addicts,  or  maybe  only  one  year.   That  was  a 
hard  place  to  be.   She  had  such  hopes.   She  really  didn't  know 
drug  addicts  at  all,  but  she  was  going  to  do  something  for 
them,  she  was  going  to  help  them.   Mary  got  flowers  and  plants 
for  the  sitting  room  for  the  girls,  and  got  new  cushions  and 
things,  and  fixed  it  all  up,  so  that  it  would  be  a  nice  place 
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for  women.   She  arrived  one  morning  and  it  was  all  trashed.   It 
made  her  Just  sick,  but  it  gave  her  an  interest  in  the  drug 
addict  which  was  with  her  all  her  life.   The  loveliest  thing: 
I  had  a  letter  just  two  weeks  ago.  There  is  a  physician  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  Dr.  Josh  v.  Soer  Clemm  v.  Hohenberg,  who  is 
trying  to  have  one  of  the  streets  in  their  city  named  after 
her.   Isn't  that  astonishing? 

Nathan:     Yes,  it  is. 

[Insert:   3/94.   I  have  Just  been  informed  by  Dr.  Robert 
Newman,  director  of  the  Beth  Israel  Center  in  New  York  City, 
that  the  commissioners  of  the  City  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  have 
Just  voted  to  name  a  short  street  that  will  be  built  in  the 
suburbs  in  honor  of  my  daughter.   It  will  be  known  as  "Marie 
Nyswander,  M.D.  Strasse."  This  honor  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  City  of  Hamburg  now  has  several  health  centers  where  heroin 
addicts  can  obtain  methadone.   My  daughter  was  responsible  for 
developing  the  clinical  treatment  in  methadone  maintenance.   It 
is  a  pity  that  she  did  not  live  to  be  part  of  the  ceremony  when 
the  street  will  be  dedicated  this  fall.] 

Nathan:     The  impulse  is  touching,  isn't  it? 

Nyswander:   Well,  you  see,  she  and  her  husband  gave  several  two-  and  three - 
day  seminars  on  the  heroin  and  methadone  relationship.   I  think 
they  gave  their  lectures  to  doctors  and  to  pharmacologists  and 
schools  of  medicine.   They  did  that  all  over  Europe,  so  that 
they  had  lots  of  friends. 

Nathan:     Yes.   Well,  this  is  very  impressive,  too. 


Marie  Nyswander,  M.D.  (daughter)  circa  1983. 


Photograph  by  Ingbert  Gruttner, 
courtesy  of  the  Rockefeller  University 


VI  ASTORIA  SCHOOL  HEALTH  STUDY,  1936-1940,  AND  SOME 
CONSEQUENCES 


Astoria  Study:   Quality  of  School  Medical  Exams 


Nathan:     If  you'd  like,  we  can  talk  a  little  about  the  Astoria  School 

Health  Study  from  1936  to  1940.   In  the  book,  I  saw  a  clipping 
from  an  article  dealing  with  annual  medical  exams,  in  which  the 
writers,  Yankauer  and  Lawrence,  said  maybe  you  don't  need 
annual  exams.   What  was  your  thought?  Did  you  advocate  annual 
exams  for  the  children? 

Nyswander:   No,  I  didn't  advocate  the  annual  examinations  of  the  type  that 
were  then  being  given,  and  that's  the  kind  that  Dr.  Yankauer 
referred  to.   Those  were  really  discouraging  to  watch,  and  yet 
it  wasn't  the  fault  of  the  physicians.   No  physician  can  see 
1,000  children  in  a  day  and  do  anything  about  them.   They'd  put 
the  children  in  line  and  march  them  through.   The  doctor  can't 
even  do  a  good  job  on  twenty- five  children  a  day. 

I  think  a  physician's  examination  is  important  in  the 
school ,  because  the  school  needs  the  data  so  that  they  can  give 
better  service  to  the  child.   For  example,  they  discover,  and 
really  often  times  they  are  the  only  ones  who  discover,  that 
the  child  can't  see.   How  can  you  teach  a  child  who  can't  see? 
Or  who  is  having  difficulty  in  hearing?   (Now,  it  may  not  make 
much  difference  if  he  has  flat  feet,  but  it  does  make  a 
difference.)  Or  children  with  heart  conditions,  or  children 
with  badly  decayed  teeth.   Those  are  all  problems  that  exist  in 
most  of  our  schools. 

In  five  of  the  eight  schools  in  the  Astoria  School  Study, 
for  example,  the  children  came  from  very  poor  families.  Three 
of  them  were  quite  well-to-do. 
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Nathan: 


Do  you  think  most  people  know  where  Astoria  is;  that  it's 
in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  on  Long  Island  in  New  York  City? 

I  wouldn't  think  westerners  would  necessarily  know  that.   I'm 
glad  to  learn  about  it. 


Responsibilities  for  the  Study 


Nathan:     When  you  got  your  data  from  the  study,  was  it  you  who  pulled 

the  material  together  and  you  who  were  responsible  for  writing 
it  up? 

Nyswander:   I  was  responsible  for  every  part  of  the  study  and  was 
principally  responsible  for  the  research  problems  and 
techniques.   The  data  we  collected  in  our  own  office.   You  see, 
I  was  known  as  a  research  person  and  as  a  statistician,  so 
there  was  never  any  hesitancy  in  my  assuming  the  control  of  all 
data.   The  study,  however,  would  not  have  had  the  depth  that  it 
acquired  if  a  young  pediatrician,  George  Uheatley,  had  not 
joined  me  as  associate  director.  Leona  Baumgartner  recommended 
him  to  me,  and  our  association  proved  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
relationships  I  ever  had  in  a  work  situation.   It  was  not 
equaled  until  William  Griffiths  joined  me  on  our  faculty  in 
Public  Health  Education  in  the  university  here  in  Berkeley.   I 
had  a  very  good  assistant,  Mr.  Sol  Lifson,  who  also  had  had 
considerable  training  in  statistics,  and  in  health  education. 
He  had  had  his  work  up  at  Harvard  in  health  education  with 
Clair  Turner.   I  found  him  a  most  reliable  person;  he  was  the 
general  supervisor  of  the  gathering  of  the  data,  and  often 
times  supervised  the  giving  of  some  of  the  tests,  or  made  the 
arrangements.   He  was  that  invaluable  person  called  an 
assistant,  chief  assistant,  to  the  study.   Mr.  Lifson  was  also 
the  business  manager. 

Dr.  George  Wheatley  was  equally  responsible  with  me  for 
the  success  of  the  study.   As  the  chief  pediatrician,  he  was 
responsible  for  all  of  the  medical  aspects  of  the  study.   He 
really  was  a  co-director  with  me  of  the  Astoria  study.  He 
became  one  of  my  lifelong  friends. 
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Precursor:  American  Child  Health  Association  Study.  1932-1933 


Nathan:     Veil,  that  seems  crucial.  Vas  this  the  culmination  of  a  series 
of  studies  on  school  health? 

Nyswander:   1  wouldn't  say  it  was  the  culmination,  but  one  of  a  series  of 
studies  by  the  American  Child  Health  Association.   I'll  have 
more  to  say  about  it  later.  The  third  in  the  series  was  called 
Physical  Defects:  The  Pathway  to  Correction,  published  in 
1934.   It  was  an  excellent  study,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
had  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  University  of  Utah,  and  worked 
for  one  semester  as  one  of  the  research  staff.   So  that  was  why 
they  thought  of  me  to  be  the  director  of  this  next  study.   I 
was  invited  to  participate  in  this  work  by  Ray  Franzen,  who  you 
will  remember  was  my  professor  of  statistics  at  UC  Berkeley 
when  I  was  working  for  my  doctorate. 

The  Board  of  Health  selected  the  district  of  Astoria. 
Here  Dr.  Harold  Mitchell  was  the  health  officer.   He  had  been 
involved  in  the  previous  school  health  studies  conducted  by  the 
American  Child  Health  Association.   He  had  also  written  many 
articles  on  school  health.   His  keenest  interest  in  public 
health  was  in  the  school  health  program,  and  he  was  very  soon 
regarded  as  a  member  of  our  staff.   He  was  tremendously  helpful 
in  the  dental  part  of  the  Astoria  School  Health  Study,  by 
winning  the  support  of  the  two  Astoria  dental  associations. 
Harold  Mitchell  and  his  family  became  lifelong  friends  of  mine. 

Nathan:     Your  Astoria  study  was  published  in  1942? 

Nyswander:  Yes.  I  think  this  would  be  close  to  1930  that  the  Physical 
Defects  study  was  completed.  I've  forgotten  exactly  when  I 
came  back  to  New  York  to  do  that  one . 


Dr.  Wegman  and  the  World  Health  Organization  Study.  1950 


Nathan:     Did  the  Astoria  Study  have  consequences? 

Nyswander:   Yes.   In  addition,  the  study  was  especially  liked  by 

pediatricians  in  the  school  systems,  not  all  of  them,  but  by 
some  of  them,  and  by  practicing  pediatricians.   The  data  became 
available  really  world-wide  through  the  World  Health 
Organization  [WHO] . 
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The  Geneva  Office  of  Research  of  the  WHO  arranged  for  a 
committee  of  persons  interested  in  school  health  to  come  to 
Geneva  to  develop  a  brochure  wholly  on  school  medical  care.  As 
I  remember  that  conference ,  we  worked  I  think  for  a  week  or  two 
in  1950.   It  had  representatives  from  three  European  countries 
(United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  and  Sweden),  one  from  Brazil,  and 
there  were  two  representatives  from  the  United  States,  one 
being  Dr.  Vegman,  and  one  being- -1  or  me? 

Nathan:     Me.   You.   [laughter] 

Nyswander:  You  handle  that;  that's  your  problem. 

I've  spoken  of  Dr.  Vegman.   He  had  visited  our  study  in 
Astoria,  and  I  had  become  well  acquainted  with  him.   He  thought 
that  it  was  good,  and  was  also  important.   So  he  took  every 
opportunity  in  his  work  as  a  consultant  to  different  countries 
to  stress  the  significance  of  the  work.   As  he  became  the 
dominant  member  of  this  WHO  committee,  that  report  came  out 
almost  a  succinct  account  of  the  work  and  the  findings  of  the 
Astoria  School  Health  Study.   In  that  way,  it  became  well  known 
everywhere . 

He  later  settled  down  and  became  the  director  of  the 
Division  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  in  the  School  of  Public 
Health  of  the  University  of  Michigan.   Since  usually  physicians 
are  given  some  insight  into  the  health  of  school  children,  he 
gave  them  again  the  findings  of  the  Astoria  Study,  because  it 
came  out  as  a  definite  administrative  program.   It  came  out  as 
a  program  in  which  the  duties  of  the  teacher  were  defined;  new 
duties  for  her,  new  duties  for  the  nurse,  new  duties  for  the 
physician,  and  a  real  involvement  of  parents.   So  that  it  was 
an  administrative  program  that  could  be  adopted  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

I  encountered  it  in  two  Latin  American  countries  later  on, 
but  I  never  inquired  to  see  where  else  it  might  have  gone.   It 
lasted  in  New  York  City  for  a  long  time,  and  I  believe  it 
probably  is  used  as  a  reference  now.   It  was  the  operating 
program  for  many  years . 

Nathan:     It  sounds  like  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  the  right 
way  of  disseminating  the  information. 
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Astoria  Data  for  an  Operating  Program 


Nyswander:  Yes.  Well,  the  data  spoke  for  themselves,  for  example,  when 
you  could  just  take  the  simple  things  of  eye  care.   Whereas 
there  were  50  percent  of  the  cases  lacking  follow-up  care  to 
secure  glasses,  to  secure  medical  treatment,  after  an 
examination  now  there's  only  20  percent.   That  kind  of  thing 
impresses  administrators. 

There  was  an  improvement  in  the  follow-up  of  heart 
diseases,  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  follow-up  and 
diagnosis  of  hearing  cases,  because  what  the  teacher  didn't  do, 
perhaps  the  nurse  did.   What  neither  of  them  did,  only  perhaps 
the  doctor  could  do.   The  final  thing  of  getting  care  was 
always  the  responsibility  of  the  parent.   Each  was  a 
functioning  part  of  an  important  program. 

Nathan:     That's  very  good.   So  it  all  fit? 

Nyswander:   Yes.   The  real  triumph  of  that  study,  though,  was  in  something 
that  is  in  your  outline:  how  did  our  study  reach  the  rest  of 
the  staff  in  the  city?  After  all,  there  were  almost  a  million 
elementary  school  children  in  New  York  City.   There  were  I 
don't  know  how  many  teachers  or  how  many  principals  of  schools, 
and  assistant  superintendents,  in  the  whole  school  system. 
Those  data  I  don't  have  now.   But  how  did  the  Astoria  Study 
become  the  program  for  this  entire  elementary  school  population 
to  find  out  what  defects  existed? 

And  I  think  what  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  the 
study,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  parts,  because  it 
became  our  obligation  then  to  reach  the  rest  of  the  city.   Both 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Health  approved 
the  findings  which  we  had  already  reached  in  the  first  two 
years  in  the  Astoria  district. 


Nathan: 


Nyswander: 


Did  you  have  to  work  to  engage  their  support? 
bring  them  along? 


How  did  you 


I'll  tell  you  how.   The  study  was  supported  administratively  by 
both  the  Department  of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Education.   I 
knew  that  we  would  have  full  cooperation  from  the  top 
administrators  because  the  assistant  commissioner  of  health  and 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  for  New  York  City  were 
members  of  my  advisory  committee.   Both  of  them  had  already 
approved  of  the  program.  The  task  became  one  of  reaching  all 
of  the  staff  in  the  city  schools  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  health  status  of  each  child.   This  could  be  done  through 
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written  communications  that  would  go  to  the  twenty-one  district 
health  centers  and  to  each  of  the  district  superintendents  of 
education.  That,  however,  did  not  guarantee  acceptance  of  the 
program  by  the  individual  teachers,  nurses,  and  physicians  who 
were  needed  to  make  the  program  function. 


Experiments  in  Reaching  Medical  Supervisor! 

Nyswander:   So  this  is  what  we  tried,  and  we  did  it  from  an  experimental 
point  of  view.   One  of  the  first  things  George  Wheat ley  and  I 
did  was  to  give  the  knowledge  that  we  had  now  about  the  reasons 
why  defects  weren't  being  corrected,  to  see  how  to  give  this 
knowledge  to  all  the  other  persons  who  participated  in  the 
medical  care  program  for  the  City  of  New  York.   Here's  what  we 
started  to  do. 

We  thought  experimentally,  we'd  try  some  different  methods 
of  reaching  the  medical  supervisors  in  the  school  health 
program.   In  every  district,  there  was  a  medical  supervisor  who 
was  over  all  of  the  school  medical  doctors .   That  is ,  one 
district  might  have  ten  different  physicians  giving  part-time 
medical  services  to  the  schools  they  served,  but  there  would  be 
one  medical  supervisor.   All  we  had  to  do  was  to  ask  the 
department  to  authorize  a  certain  number  of  hours  for  these 
medical  supervisors  to  meet  with  us,  say  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
or  on  a  Friday  morning;  I  think  we  had  about  twenty--!  think 
only  one  district  didn't  have  a  supervisor  out  of  the  twenty- 
one  medical  districts. 

The  first  assignment,  when  we  got  together,  was  just 
general  discussion.   They  knew  that  there  was  the  study  going 
on,  of  course,  and  I  said  that  we'd  reached  a  point  now  where 
we  needed  to  know  what  they  thought  about  the  need  for  any 
changes.   That  would  be  helpful  to  me  and  to  our  staff.   I 
think  I  probably  had  some  other  member  of  the  staff  there  with 
me. 

So  a  discussion  ensued,  but  there  weren't  many  things  that 
were  found.   No,  things  were  going  quite  well.   If  anything 
went  wrong,  it  was  somebody  else's  fault.  There  were  too  few 
this  or  too  few  doctors  or  something,  too  little  time,  salaries 
were  too  small.   But  that  was  what  was  the  matter. 

Then,  we  held  a  second  meeting,  when  I  found  out  how  that 
resulted.   I  told  them  that  I  assumed  that  they  were  all 
pediatricians,  which  of  course  they  all  weren't,  but  something 
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Nathan : 
Nys wander : 


of  the  sort.   I  had  a  group  of  articles  written  by 
pediatricians  on  school  health.   I  wondered  if  these  articles 
wouldn't  be  important  for  us  to  know  about  and  for  us  to  get 
reactions  to  the  articles.  The  study  needed  their  reactions, 
because  we  had  people  like  Dr.  Vegman  and  Dr.  Mitchell.   So  1 
distributed  those  around,  a  dozen  or  so  articles  and 
publications. 

We  had  a  third  meeting,  the  presentation  of  what  was 
important  in  these  papers.  Often  times  the  fellow  who  was 
presenting  the  review  would  talk  with  animation  about  what  he'd 
read,  but  the  others  were  bored  to  death,  and  I  could  see  that 
we  had  too  many  of  these  papers .   1  called  a  short  meeting  for 
that  one,  and  said  that  we'd  have  another  short  meeting  the 
next  week,  because  we  had  to  give  them  all  a  chance,  but  we 
couldn't  stand  being  bored  this  way.   (1  didn't  tell  them  that, 
of  course.)   [laughter] 

Then  I  talked  it  over  with  my  staff  and  said  that  the  real 
method  I  wanted  to  use,  and  had  always  wanted  to  use,  was  the 
one  that  I  thought  that  they  would  agree  with.   I  had,  about 
this  time,  about  five  or  six  nurses,  all  Health  Department 
staff.   I  had  one  nurse  on  the  study  staff,  I  had  two  doctors 
now  on  the  staff,  and  one  physical  educator. 

I  proposed  to  bring  the  medical  men  over,  two  physicians 
to  observe  for  one  week  the  work  of  the  school  health  study 
staff  so  that  they  could  give  us  their  suggestions  as  to 
anything  that  was  absolutely  wrong,  or  things  we  had  missed  in 
our  study. 

These  would  be  the  actual  examinations? 

They'd  watch  the  whole  procedure;  come  to  the  school,  watch  one 
of  our  doctors  giving  the  examination,  watch  our  nurse  talk  to 
the  child,  teacher,  and  mother,  just  as  we  had  been  working  it 
out.   They  saw  every  step  of  the  complete  program,  because  by 
that  time,  we  had  it  down.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
demonstration  we  asked  the  observing  doctors  was  there 
something  still  left  out?  We  knew  that  they  had  experience. 

We  did  this  with  the  whole  twenty  men;  and  we  had  a 
seminar  with  each  group,  each  pair,  afterwards.   We  wrote  down 
their  suggestions.   Some  were  quite  severe,  some  were 
approving,  but  they  were  quite  frank.   They  felt  that  they  were 
being  treated,  and  they  were  treated,  like  consulting  doctors. 
Dr.  George  Uheatley  was  a  wonderful  young  pediatrician, 
wonderful . 
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Next  we  had  to  do  a  similar  process  with  the  supervising 
nurses . 

We  brought  the  supervising  nurses  in,  in  the  same  way,  two 
by  two,  and  we  asked  for  their  reactions  to  what  they  saw.  And 
we  held  seminars  with  them;  because  there  were  so  many  more 
nurses,  our  seminars  included  four  rather  than  two. 

Then,  of  course,  Mamie  Fay  repeated  the  process  with  all 
the  principals  of  the  boroughs,  but  in  larger  groups  of  twenty 
or  so.  Mamie  Fay  conducted  all  these  meetings  because  she  was 
not  only  the  principal  of  the  school  where  we  had  our  offices, 
but  she  was  also  the  president  of  the  New  York  City  Elementary 
Principals  Association.   The  process  we  used  with  the 
principals  was  role  playing  of  the  entire  process  that  took 
place  from  the  letter  to  the  mother,  and  so  forth. 

I  should  tell  you  that  by  this  time  I  had  seen  Mamie  Fay 
practically  every  day.   We  had  become  good  friends  and  trusted 
each  other  implicitly. 

By  this  time  I  had  been  introduced  to  Kurt  Lewin  and  group 
process.  This  is  all  we  were  doing,  using  group  process. 

Nathan:     They  were  not  bored  when  they  came  to  the  seminars? 

Nyswander:   They  weren't  bored  one  bit,  dear,  when  they  could  be  critical 
of  these  people  here,  the  study  staff,  and  take  part  in 
altering  the  program.   They  were  given  the  opportunity  to  be 
critical  of  the  best  that  we  had.   Well,  what  happened  was  that 
within  a  very  few  weeks,  these  people  back  in  their  own 
stations,  without  saying  anything  to  the  people  down  at 
headquarters,  without  writing  us  any  loving  notes,  had  their 
programs  begin  to  change . 

They  began  to  ask  for  the  kind  of  record  cards  which  we 
kept,  because  we'd  set  up  a  wonderful  system  of  record  cards, 
keeping  of  records,  tagging  of  records  so  no  child  got  lost,  so 
that  interviews  were  held  on  the  day  when  we'd  had  them  tagged 
for.  Just  good  bookkeeping,  and  little  tags  to  put  on  top  of 
the  cards . 

Within  six  months  of  the  fourth  year,  the  entire  city  had 
been  converted  to  the  methods  of  the  Astoria  Study.   I  could 
write  the  final  chapter  to  the  book.   I  had  been  working  on  the 
book  that  whole  of  the  last  year.  The  pleasure  of  the  staff 
was  wonderful . 

Nathan:     What  pride. 
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Nyswander:   Pride.  That's  really  the  story,  but  it's  the  way  of  training. 
This  method  of  bringing  about  change  through  participation 
served  one  well,  especially  in  India.   I  used  that  method, 
always  in  India.   I  did  lots  of  work  in  India  in  training,  in 
family  planning,  and  the  training  in  the  villages,  training 
other  people  to  do  this  in  the  villages  and  in  the  health 
centers  that  are  the  source  of  medical  care  for  the  Indian 
rural  person.   It  works;  works  every  time. 

Nathan:     And  you  find  that  it  works  in  different  cultures? 

Nyswander:  Veil,  it  works  in  all  cultures.   I  was  speaking  to  Helen  Ross 
about  group  process  the  other  day  in  our  foreign  work,  because 
she's  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  foreign  work.   She's  done  so 
much.   I  said  how  comfortable  I  felt  now  in  any  of  my  work  with 
groups  in  any  country,  and  she  said,  "I  do  too.   Group  process 
just  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  go  anywhere  and  work  on  any 
subject.   You  don't  have  to  know  everything.   All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  get  the  right  people  together,  and  they'll  know  the 
answers.   This  is  all  it  is."   Finding  Kurt  Lewin,  I've  said, 
was  the  key  for  me.   There  are  two  men  outside  of  my  father  who 
gave  me  the  greatest  help,  Kurt  Lewin  and  Mr.  Tidyman. 

Nathan:     Here  is  the  book  itself,  Solving  School  Health  Problems:   The 
Astoria  Demonstration  Study,  published  by  the  Commonwealth 
Fund.   This  is  the  Astoria  Study  you  directed;  1942  is  the 
date. 

Nyswander:   Yes,  it  went  through  three  printings. 

Nathan:     You  were  telling  me  a  little  about  its  significance,  its 
importance . 


Planning  School  Medical  Programs 


Nyswander:   It  became  important,  much  more  important  than  I  had  ever 

thought  it  would  be,  for  helping  school  administrators  plan 
their  school  medical  programs.   There's  always  been  a  lot  of 
discussion  about  the  kinds  of  medical  examinations  which  have 
been  given  to  children  in  school.   This  four-year  study  was  an 
attempt  to  find  ways  of  making  diagnoses  of  various  ailments  of 
school  children  in  a  way  that  might  ensure  that  something  was 
done  about  them. 

Nathan:     Very  interesting. 
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Nyswander:   If  anyone  looked  at  the  medical  cards  in  every  school  on  every 
child,  you  would  soon  discover  that  nothing  had  been  done  about 
the  eyes,  nothing  had  been  done  about  the  hearing,  the  heart 
condition  was  still  the  same.   And  you  wondered  why.   Dental 
conditions  were  horrible.  This  is  in  New  York  City  with  a 
million  school  children,  let's  say. 

So  this  study  was  under  the  supervision  of  both  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Health.  The  Board  of  Health  gave 
me  the  most  help  after  the  Board  of  Education  had  assigned  the 
schools  to  me,  and  introduced  me  to  the  principals  of  these 
elementary  schools.  Then,  1  reported  regularly  to  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  and  to  the  assistant 
commissioner  of  Public  Health.  There  was  an  important 
committee  appointed  for  this  study.   It  met  every  three  months 
in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Building  where  I  made  a  full 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  demonstration.  We  had  a 
wonderful  lunch.   These  regular  meetings  with  the  committee 
were  to  continue  for  four  years. 

On  the  committee  was  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health  at  Columbia  University;  a  private  physician,  I  would  say 
the  most  important  pediatrician  in  New  York  City,  the  dean  of 
pediatricians,  was  also  on  the  committee.   The  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  himself  was  on  the  committee;  the 
assistant  commissioner  of  health  was;  and  Dr.  Dublin 
representing  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
others.   It  was  a  committee  of  about  eight  people. 

Nathan:     Did  you  feel  that  they  were  committed  to  take  some  action  on 
your  report? 

Nyswander:   [pause]   I  never  had  the  feeling  that  anybody  was  committed  to 
do  anything.   It  was  my  job  to  find  ways  in  which  diagnoses 
could  be  made  that  might  bring  results,  and  this  we  did. 
Because  we  were  able  to  do  this,  and  because  it  won  the 
approval  of  pediatricians,  and  all  the  medical  people  thought 
it  was  good,  it  became  widely  known.   When  jobs  came  up  in  the 
school  health  field,  I  seemed  to  be  a  natural  person  who  was 
suggested  for  the  job. 

That's  the  way  it  happened,  and  that's  why  I  say  the 
reason  I'm  here  in  Berkeley  is  because  probably  of  this  book, 
and  then  the  subsequent  work. 
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World  Health  Organization  Pamphlet  on  School  Health.  1951 


Nathan:     Right.   So  thinking  back  to  this  book  on  the  Astoria  study,  as 
well  as  the  Kips  Bay  Yorkville  study,  you  felt  the  book  was 
influential  in  your  appointment  here  at  Berkeley? 

Nyswander:   I  feel  it  was,  and  afterwards  at  the  WHO.   You'll  find  here, 

for  example,  a  pamphlet  on  school  health  from  Geneva,  from  the 
World  Health  Organization.   I  was  a  member  of  that  committee. 
It  was  mostly  made  up  of  medical  people,  and  some  of  these  were 
European  doctors  who  knew  nothing  really  of  a  kind  of  school 
health  program  that  could  be  done  without  all  of  it  being  done 
by  a  physician.   On  the  program  was  one  physician,  Dr.  Myron 
Uegman. 

Nathan:     I  can  read  you  the  list- -"Expert  committee  was  Dr.  C.  F. 

Brockington,  Dr.  E.  C.  de  Castro,  Professor  J.  H.  de  Haas,  Miss 
H.  Lindquist,  Dr.  Dorothy  B.  Nyswander,  and  Dr.  M.  E.  Wegman." 

Nyswander:   Dr.  Uegman  became  my  good  friend,  and  he  came  to  Astoria  and 

looked  at  the  work  while  it  was  going  on  and  learned  first-hand 
the  results  of  the  experiments.   I  don't  know  what  he  was  doing 
at  that  time.   He  worked  as  a  pediatrician  all  over  the  world. 
Of  course,  he's  retired  now,  but  he's  still  alive.   Every  once 
in  a  while  I  get  a  wonderful  letter  from  him.   He  was  on  this 
WHO  committee,  so  he  just  almost  forced  the  stuff  of  my  book  on 
the  Astoria  Study  down  their  throats. 

Nathan:     Good  for  him. 

Nyswander:   He  could  argue  for  it,  because  I  had  data,  you  see.   Nobody 
else  had  any  data.   That  was  my  job:   to  collect  data  on 
whatever  was  to  be  shown.   I  never  called  my  studies  research, 
because  my  samples  were  never  the  kinds  of  samples  that  pure 
research  people  would  agree  are  samples.   I  called  them  "hunch 
studies,"  but  these  hunch  studies  were  vindicated  by  practice. 
The  results  were  there.   Children's  eyes  were  taken  care  of, 
their  teeth  were  taken  care  of,  after  using  this  method  and  the 
kind  of  tools,  kinds  of  cards  we  developed. 

What  we  did  was  to  put  some  real  teeth  into  a  school 
health  examination  by  having  it  contributed  to  by  Just  not  the 
doctor,  but  contributed  to  by  the  school  nurse,  and  the  school 
teacher  who  watches  a  child  all  day. 
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So  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of  good  diagnosis  came  to 
the  teacher,  but  what  about  follow-up?  Veil,  that  means  the 
parent  has  to  be  there.   So  having  the  parents  come  to  school 
became  another  important  part.  Here  in  tough  old  New  York 
City,  we  were  able  to  get  the  parents  in  to  confer  with  the 
doctor  and  the  teacher  and  the  nurse.   That's  what  the  whole 
thing  does. 

Nathan:     How  did  you  get  them  in? 

Nyswander:  Through  invitations  from  the  principal,  not  invitations  from 

the  nurse,  but  from  the  principal.   Because  in  New  York  City  at 
least,  what  the  principal  says  in  the  school  is  God  speaking. 

That's  why  I  just  wanted  to  show  you  this  book  and  the  WHO 
pamphlet.   This  was  an  important  outcome,  which  then  spread 
worldwide.   1  had  some  schools  that  were  down  in  Latin  America 
where  some  physician  had  come  in  and  had  read  of  the  Astoria 
program  or  heard  of  it,  and  was  trying  it  out.   And  even  in 
Germany,  there  were  various  places  around  trying  it,  too. 
wherever  Dr.  Vegman  went  and  worked  in  the  school  health  field, 
you'd  find  some  traces  of  this.   It  was  an  interesting  thing. 
He  just  took  it  on  his  shoulders.   Didn't  ask  me  how  or  why  or 
whether  I  wanted  him  to,  just  did  it.   Big,  good-looking 
fellow. 

Nathan:     This  must  have  been  very  gratifying. 
Nyswander:   Oh,  it  was. 


Nathan: 
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VII  KIPS  BAY  -  YORKVILLE  DISTRICT  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
DEMONSTRATION,  1940-1942 


After  the  breakthrough  that  you  had  in  the  Astoria  project  in 
which  you  understood  group  process  and  it  opened  up  this  whole 
way  of  working,  you  went  immediately  to  the  Kips  Bay-Yorkville 
District  Health  Education  Demonstration? 


Nyswander:   Yes. 


New  York  City  Health  Department 


Nathan:     Was  that  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Astoria  work? 

Nyswander:  No,  no  relation  to  it.  This  was  just  being  asked  by  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department  to  do  another  job. 

Nathan:     Right.   So  you  were  actually  working  for  the  City  of  New  York? 

Nyswander:   Yes.   The  City  of  New  York  had  some  leftover  money  for  a 

project,  and  they  hadn't  liked  the  way  the  new  project  in  Kips 
Bay  was  going.   That  staff  had  left  the  project,  and  I  came  in 
with  two  or  three  people  for  a  staff.   There  wasn't  too  much 
money  left,  and  I  wondered  what  to  do.   I  did  only  two  things. 

One  was  I  made  it  possible  for  the  health  officers  in  the 
twenty- one  districts  to  have  regular  meetings  in  which  they 
could  discuss  general  problems  of  public  health.   I  worked  that 
out  with  the  medical  director  of  the  districts.  That's  the 
city  medical  director;  she  was  over  these  twenty  medical 
districts.   I  didn't  have  much  confidence  in  that  project,  that 
it  would  do  anything  more  than  bring  a  little  social  life  to 
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the  health  officers  and  give  them  some  intellectual 
satisfaction. 


Nutrition  Project  Linking  Pour  City  Departments 


Nyswander:  The  second  project,  though,  became  quite  something.   It  grew 
very  fast.   It  was  a  period,  perhaps  you  don't  remember  it, 
when  nutrition  and  the  value  of  foods  was  discovered  by  the 
whole  United  States.   Every  agency  began  doing  something  about 
food,  the  four  basic  foods.  You  couldn't  pick  up  anything  that 
wasn't  related  to  food,  either  by  word  or  by  picture. 

So  I  said,  "This  is  something  that  we  can  do." 
Nathan:     Right,  that  was  '40  to  '42? 

Nyswander:   That's  right.   And  so  what  I  did  then  was  to  think  of  setting 
up  a  big  city  project  in  nutrition,  something  that  would  bring 
nutrition  closer  to  the  people,  and  not  just  confine  it  to 
posters  and  to  placards  which  were  put  in  every  possible  space. 
The  idea  was  this:   I  asked  our  commissioner  of  health  of  the 
city,  Dr.  John  Rice,  if  he  would  be  interested  in  the  nutrition 
project.   It  was  a  nutrition  project  in  which  I  saw  the  Health 
Department  giving  leadership  to  three  other  city  departments. 
One  was  the  Department  of  Education,  one  was  the  New  York 
Welfare  Department,  one  was  the  department  that  is  responsible 
for  all  of  the  foods  that  are  brought  in  for  sale  to  New  York 
City,  I  don't  know  what  that's  called. 

It's  the  one  that  supervises  and  sees  that  the  foods  that 
are  brought  in  are  clean  and  fresh  and  whatnot,  and  supervises 
the  early  morning  deliveries  of  vegetables  and  things  down  at 
the  pier. 

Nathan:     Sort  of  the  whole  market  process? 

Nyswander:   The  market,  that's  what  it  was.   Maybe  it  was  supervisor  of  the 
market- -I  don't  know  what  the  title  was.  But  yes,  he  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  do  it.   I  don't  think  that  except  in  times  of 
real  emergency,  the  four  commissioners  had  ever  worked  together 
on  an  educational  project.   But  they  met  in  Dr.  Rice's  office, 
and  after  I  presented  the  project,  and  after  some  discussion, 
these  busy  men  promised  to  do  the  necessary  administrative  work 
to  see  that  their  respective  staffs  participated  in  the 
citywide  nutrition  program. 
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And  so  it  was  that  the  commissioner  of  education  saw  to  it 
that  home  economics  teachers  in  each  district  of  the  four 
boroughs  taught  nutrition  to  classes  of  adults ,  home  economics 
principles  and  foods  to  the  groups  in  which  they  were  teaching. 
The  social  workers  were  all  given  instructions  and  teaching 
materials  regarding  food  for  their  clients,  advised  to  pay 
special  attention  to  their  clients  as  to  their  health,  and 
invite  them  to  attend  courses  by  the  home  economics  teachers. 

The  next  one  related  to  the  Health  Department  staff  in  all 
four  boroughs.   Each  one  of  the  twenty  centers  was  alerted  to 
give  increased  emphasis  to  reaching  people  in  groups,  and  that 
the  nurses  have  some  groups,  use  some  of  the  home  economists  to 
help  them  in  teaching  mothers  in  the  various  boroughs.   As  I 
remember,  the  Department  of  Markets  put  up  educational  posters 
giving  basic  facts  about  food  in  all  of  the  markets. 


Outcome  of  the  Project 


Nys wander: 


Nathan : 
Nys wander: 

Nathan: 
Nys wander : 


I  think  the  only  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  project  was 
the  fact  that  a  city  the  size  of  New  York  could  take  on  an 
educational  project  of  such  magnitude,  at  so  little  cost,  and 
seemingly  dependent  only  on  people  working  together  for  a 
common  cause . 

I  don't  know  how  much  anyone  learned,  really,  because  the 
project  was  never  evaluated.   But  I  do  know  that  perhaps  the 
most  important  outcome  of  the  nutrition  demonstration  was  that 
it  made  the  Department  of  Public  Health  realize  that  a 
nutritionist  should  become  a  permanent  member  of  the  Health 
Department  staff.   An  excellent  person  was  hired  to  do  that 
work. 


You  were  getting  people  together  again, 
you  worked  with  consistently? 


That  one  theme  that 


Right.   Because  one  person  can't  do  anything,  really,  that's 
important,  that  affects  a  lot  of  people,  except  people  like 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.   Did  you  see  that  TV  program  "Eyes  on 
the  Prize"? 

"Eyes  on  the  Prize"?  Yes. 

What  a  magnificent  thing.   I  hope  they  show  it  again. 
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So  that  was  that  project.   Then  there  was  a  nutritionist 
who  was  my  consultant,  a  wonderful  nutritionist,  and  she  became 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Nutrition,  the  New  York  City 
department.   I  don't  know  how  long  that  lasted,  but  I  think  it 
became  a  permanent  department.   It  was  there  I  know  for  several 
years  afterwards,  so  that  was  something. 
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VIII  WARTIME  FEDERAL  WORKS  AGENCY.  1942-1943 


Nathan:     I  was  wondering  how  you  got  from  New  York  City  to  the  federal 
service? 

Nyswander:   They  invited  me. 
Nathan:     The  feds  invited  you? 


Nursery  School  Prolect  in  Nine  Northeastern  States 


Nyswander:   That  was  very  simple.   Staff  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  (FWA) 
were  well  acquainted  with  staff  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration.   At  the  close  of  the  WPA,  Mrs.  Kerr,  who  had 
been  the  most  recent  director  of  women's  projects  for  the  WPA, 
was  now  head  of  the  women's  projects  for  the  FWA;  these 
programs  came  to  be  known  as  the  Nursery  School  Project.   Mrs. 
Kerr  said  that  she  believed  that  this  project  for  preschool 
children  and  "after- school"  children  was  more  important  than 
what  I  was  doing  in  New  York  City. 

I  thought  she  was  right,  and  after  my  marriage  to  Dr. 
George  Palmer,  I  went  immediately  to  Washington,  D.C. ,  where  I 
found  a  big  one -room  apartment  over  a  restaurant.   Although  I 
did  not  have  a  degree  in  preschool  education,  I  certainly  had 
all  the  psychology  courses  basic  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  infants  and  children,  as  well  as  a  graduate  course  in  basic 
administration  at  Berkeley;  it  was  Dr.  Frank  Hart's  Ph.D. 
course . 

The  goal  was  to  set  up  nursery  schools  to  take  care  of 
children  from  one  to  four  or  five  years  of  age.   It  was 


Ill 


Nathan : 


organized  so  that  their  mothers  could  work  either  in  the 
building  of  boats  or  the  building  of  airplanes. 

It  was  a  wonderful,  wonderful  sight,  Harriet,  to  walk  into 
an  airplane  factory  and  see  women  with  no  sleeves,  with  their 
arms  in  the  oil,  oiling  the  machinery,  just  as  though  they  were 
kneading  bread.  They  were  smiling,  and  strong,  doing  such  a 
beautiful  job.   And  to  see  the  women  again  on  the  boats  with 
the  welding  machine  pressing  against  their  stomachs,  welding 
materials  on  the  boats. 

What  women  can  do  is  an  astonishing  thing.   I  had  never 
seen  women  like  this,  who  had  this  physical  strength,  so  it  was 
a  wonderful  sight,  and  I  found  they  were  just  oh,  so  friendly 
and  happy. 

What  an  experience . 


Agency  Turf  Battles 


Nyswander:   Yes,  it  was  a  wonderful  experience.   I  liked  what  1  was  doing, 
but  it  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  I  ever  did.   It  was 
so  difficult  that  I  didn't  stay  with  it  as  long  as  I  wanted  to. 
It  was  difficult  because  of  the  boards  of  education  in  the 
states  and  the  individual  cities.   Setting  up  nursery  schools 
under  another  agency,  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  when  they 
should  be  set  up  by  the  local  boards  of  education  with  funds 
channeled  to  the  states  by  the  federal  Department  of  Education, 
was  all  due  to  "that  man  in  the  White  House." 

Nathan:  That  man? 
Nyswander:  That  man. 
Nathan:  And  that  man  would  be  Franklin  Roosevelt? 

Nyswander:   Roosevelt.   I  had  to  talk  in  each  city  with  the  city  boards  of 
education  where  a  nursery  school  was  needed,  and  of  course  I 
had  to  talk  with  the  state  boards  of  education,  about  the 
program  in  a  state.   I  was  assigned  to  the  northeastern  states, 
beginning  with  New  Jersey,  including  Pennsylvania  and  going  up 
through  Maine . 

Nathan:     You  had  nine  northeastern  states  all  together,  was  that  right? 
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Nyswander:  Yes.  There  were  six  New  England  states,  with  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  aaking  up  the  total  of  nine.  It  became  an 
ordeal . 

Nathan:     People  wanted  to  protect  their  own  turf? 

Nyswander:   Oh,  heavens,  yes.   It's  something  that  you  encounter  in  society 
at  large ,  and  in  government  all  of  the  time .   Why  should  I 
expect  the  boards  of  education  to  love  an  intruder  from  another 
agency? 

Nathan:     That's  interesting. 


Unqualified  Director  in  Boston 


Nyswander:   Yes.   It  was  quite  difficult,  but  I  worked  hard  at  it  for  the 
short  time  that  I  was  with  the  FWA.   However,  I  remember  one 
very  nice  thing.   I  had  two  offices  with  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  one  in  New  York  City  and  one  in  Boston.   In  Boston, 
they  had  already  started  the  nursery  school  by  the  time  that  I 
got  up  there . 

When  I  visited  the  school,  the  director  was  a  rather 
beautiful,  charming  young  woman,  but  she  had  had  not  one  day  of 
education  in  the  needs  of  a  preschool  child,  or  of  a  school 
child,  for  that  matter.   She  wasn't  even  a  schoolteacher.   She 
was  just  a  lovely,  social  person. 

I  learned  that  she  had  been  appointed  by  the  senior  U.S. 
senator.   He  was  a  U.S.  senator  who  had  a  fine  reputation,  was 
well  liked,  and  was  a  strong  man,  most  popular  in  his  state.   I 
telephoned  to  my  director  in  New  York  City  and  said,  "Will  you 
go  to  him  and  tell  him  that  the  person  he  has  is  not 
qualified?"  He  said,  "No,  I  won't.   That's  your  job." 

Nathan:     [laughter]   Oh,  dear. 

Nyswander:   So  I  lost  two  nights  of  sleep,  and  I  went  over  to  the  senator's 
office  there  in  Boston.   He  received  me  most  cordially.   I  told 
him  that  I  wanted  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  have  one  of  the 
model  nursery  schools  of  this  entire  program,  and  that  I  was 
afraid  it  could  not  be  achieved  unless  we  had  a  director  with 
the  proper  training.   I'd  love  to  have  somebody  who  had  a  Ph.D. 
in  nursery  school  training  head  up  the  Boston  schools.   I  just 
went  the  whole  way.   He  said,  "Why,  I  bet  you're  right.   I 
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Nathan: 


didn't  know  that  they  should  have  special  training, 
quite  right.   I'll  attend  to  it  right  away." 


You're 


I  said,  "I'll  hunt  for  a  director  for  you  that  will  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country."  I  did  find  somebody  with  a  Ph.D., 
and  I  got  her  in  there,  and  she  really  built  up  a  beautiful 
setup  for  children.  And  do  you  know  that  that  man  wrote  me  a 
note  of  thanks?  Some  report  came  out  that  said  what  a  fine 
nursery  school  program  Boston  had. 

That  is  a  wonderful  story,  with  a  happy  ending. 


Monitoring  Financial  Statements 


Nyswander:   Happy  ending.   But  the  unhappy  things  were  these  continual 
battles  by  the  local  and  state  boards  of  education. 

Nathan:     What  were  you  looking  for? 

Nyswander:   I  felt  personally  responsible  for  how  government  funds  were 
being  used  in  these  school  systems  to  set  up  these  new 
classrooms  for  preschool  children- -nursery  schools,  I  guess  we 
called  them.   Our  office  in  New  York  had  two  expert 
accountants,  and  I  asked  them  to  examine  the  financial 
statements  that  were  sent  in  each  month  by  the  various 
programs . 

They  found  three  glaring  incidents.  One,  that  was  on  Long 
Island,  was  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  who  had  written  one- 
third  of  his  salary  into  the  project.   Another  was  one  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  state  in  which  money  was  in  the  grant  for 
waxing  the  floor  of  one  big  room  for  the  nursery  school 
children.   But  the  administration  had  put  in  a  bill  for  waxing 
a  whole  floor  of  a  great  big  school.  And  still  another,  at  a 
religious  school,  the  religious  director  had  written  in  a  good 
sum  of  money  for  himself. 


Federal  Funding  to  Start  Public  Health  Education 


Nyswander:   [I'd  like  to  tell  you  now  about  how  the  very  beginnings  of 

public  health  education  were  financed  by  the  federal  government 
through  its  Preventive  Disease  Division  that  worked  with 
venereal  disease.   Dr.  Derryberry  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
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was  able  to  convince  the  venereal  disease  section  that  the 
problems  they  were  having  with  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in  the 
U.S.  Army  camps  during  World  War  II  might  be  resolved  through 
the  employment  of  public  health  educators  to  work  in  the 
communities . 

Dr.  Lucy  Morgan  selected  an  area  where  the  disease  was 
spreading  rapidly  among  the  soldiers.   She  developed  a 
committee  of  women  who  had  roots  in  the  community  and  asked 
them  to  study  the  problem,  and  to  find  out,  if  possible,  where 
the  chief  sources  of  infection  were .   These  women  found  that 
the  chief  sources  were  from  contacts  made  by  the  men  in  the 
saloons  of  the  community.  Moreover,  the  women  found  that  many 
of  the  men  of  their  own  families  either  owned  or  leased 
property  where  the  bars  were  located. 

Both  as  individuals  and  as  committee  members  they  demanded 
that  such  bars  be  so  managed  that  contacts  with  prostitutes 
could  not  be  made  there.   The  results  were  immediate,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  was  delighted.   Some  of  this  first  money 
given  to  health  education  in  the  work  on  syphilis  in  California 
was  being  distributed  in  1946  when  I  came  to  the  University  of 
California. 

In  this  way,  Dr.  Derryberry  and  Dr.  Morgan  became  the 
parents  of  public  health  education.] 
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IX  INTER- AMERICAN  EDUCATION  FOUNDATION,  1943-1946 


Nyswander:   Wartime  administrative  pressures  got  to  me  finally,  and  so  when 
the  invitation  came  to  join  the  new  federal  war  agency  dealing 
with  Latin  America,  I  resigned  and  took  the  job.   As  I  came  to 
understand  later,  the  chief  objective  of  this  extensive  program 
in  education,  public  health,  and  agriculture  under  the 
direction  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  was  to  keep  any  of  the  Latin 
countries  from  aiding  Germany  in  the  Second  World  War.   It  was 
the  chief  method  used  by  the  United  States  to  achieve  that  end. 

Nathan:     Now  we  have  got  you  to  the  Inter-American  Education  Foundation. 
Nyswander:   That's  right. 


Division  Head 


Nathan:     You  were  a  consultant? 

Nyswander:   No,  I  was  a  staff  member  with  responsibilities  in  health 
education,  physical  education,  and  home  economics. 

Nathan:     This  was  '43  to  '46. 

Nyswander:  Yes.   I  was  responsible  for  providing  staff  in  the  three  fields 
to  any  state  Department  of  Education  in  the  Latin  countries 
that  wished  such  help.   I  also  brought  to  the  U.S.  staff 
members  from  Latin  America  who  wanted  to  observe  our  teaching 
methods . 

Nathan:     How  many  Latin  American  countries  did  you  find  wanted  all  this? 
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Nyswander:   Not  too  many  countries  responded  to  this  request.   There  were 
three  countries  that  wanted  physical  education.   [laughter]   I 
had  no  requests  for  the  other  two. 


Teaching  in  Ecuador.  1945 


Nyswander:   [I  was  able  to  find  people  from  half  a  dozen  countries  to  go  to 
the  United  States  to  observe  our  teacher  training  schools.  As 
I  remember,  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Brazil,  and  Colombia  sent 
teachers  from  normal  schools.   1  wanted  to  find  schools  in  the 
U.S.  where  they  would  see  examples  of  teaching  by  means  of 
projects  and  activities.   Practically  all  of  the  teaching  I  saw 
in  Latin  American  elementary  schools  was  by  memorization.   Even 
in  high  schools  and  colleges  I  found  much,  not  all,  education 
taking  place  by  students  memorizing  the  teachers'  lectures. 

My  first  chance  to  take  part  in  classroom  teaching  in 
Latin  America  was  through  two  six-week  courses  in  school  health 
in  Ecuador  in  January  and  February,  1945.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  these  courses,  one  in  Quito  and  one  in  Guayaquil,  by 
Frances  Adams.   She  was  the  wife  of  a  young  attache  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Quito.   She  was  a  University  of  Minnesota  graduate 
in  the  fields  of  public  relations  and  psychology;  she  spoke 
fluent  Spanish,  and  was  young  and  beautiful.   I  found  her  to 
have  a  mind  that  was  one  of  the  sharpest  I  have  ever  known. 

At  Guayaquil  the  students  were  all  principals  of  schools 
from  the  lowlands  along  the  coast  of  Ecuador.   In  Quito  the 
group  of  about  forty  principals  came  from  schools  in  the 
Ecuadorian  highlands.   Frances  and  I  had  a  wonderful  time  with 
these  people. 

They  were  eager  to  learn,  they  followed  through  on  our 
suggestions,  and  they  loved  parties  where  there  was  dancing  and 
one  or  two  musicians  playing  the  Ecuadorian  Indian  music  that 
still  entrances  me.  Was  this  the  music  of  the  Incas  or  the 
Aztecs?  I  got  no  answer  to  this  question.   They  simply  loved 
the  music. 

I  will  sketch  only  the  party  they  gave  for  Frances  and  me 
the  day  after  I  arrived  in  Guayaquil,  where  the  course  was 
first  given.  The  invitation  was  for  a  Sunday  afternoon;  the 
place  was  a  large  classroom  in  one  of  the  schools,  where  all 
the  chairs  had  been  moved  to  create  a  dance  floor.   The  music 
had  already  started  when  Frances  and  I  arrived.   My  Spanish  was 
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very  poor  at  this  time,  but  I  used  it  nevertheless.   I  had  not 
known  that  we  were  to  dance  at  the  party. 

Since  this  was  my  first  venture  into  a  South  American 
country,  I  had  made  many  erroneous  assumptions.   I  had  thought 
that  good  Catholics  would  not  dance  on  Sunday.  Also,  I  never 
dreamed  that  teachers  would  serve  a  strong  alcoholic  drink,  so 
strong  that  it  burned  my  throat.  Nor  had  I  thought  that  after 
Frances  and  1  had  been  offered  the  first  drinks,  using  two  of 
the  six  glasses,  that  the  others  would  all  have  a  drink  out  of 
the  same  glasses,  which  were  occasionally  dipped  in  a  small  can 
of  water  that  was  on  the  table.  Ve  were  also  offered  second 
drinks.   This  first  course  in  health  education  was  filled  with 
such  wondrous  "happenings"  as  these. 

I  found  that  the  teachers  talked  freely  and  laughed  loudly 
on  the  bus  taking  us  from  the  school  into  the  heart  of  the 
city.   Returning  from  the  laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  holding  in  their  hands  small  receptacles  with 
samples  of  their  feces,  they  told  each  other  what  the  doctor 
had  told  them  about  the  organisms  found  there.   Although  I  had 
been  told  that  the  specimens  revealed  no  health  problems,  they 
were  shouting  the  names  of  every  disease  they  had  ever  heard  of 
as  if  they  were  their  own,  and  laughing  until  they  were  almost 
falling  out  of  their  seats. 

In  the  United  States  I  had  never  seen  students  go  at  each 
other  with  scissors,  but  arriving  early  one  morning  in  our 
classroom  where  students  were  preparing  teaching  materials  by 
cutting  and  pasting  pictures,  I  found  two  of  the  women  in  a 
fierce  argument,  waving  the  scissors.   I  was  petrified,  but 
they  put  down  their  weapons  immediately  when  I  shouted,  "Stop." 
Nor  had  I  ever  watched  a  monk  and  a  nun  play  handball,  their 
long  robes  flying  as  they  chased  the  ball  and  shouted  with  joy. 

Each  class  in  both  Quito  and  Guayaquil  furnished  empty 
classrooms  with  teaching  equipment  that  they  made:   individual 
cups  of  coconut  shells;  toothbrushes;  orange  crates  made  into 
book  shelves  or  individual  desks;  and  so  much  more.   They  were 
taught  to  make  things  they  could  reproduce  when  they  went  back 
to  their  own  schools.   It  was  a  lot  of  fun.   As  you  can 
imagine,  I  did  a  good  deal  more  learning  than  I  did  teaching. 
Each  class  gave  me  experience  that  ever  since  has  been  of  value 
to  me  in  my  teaching. 

At  the  farewell  session  of  the  course  in  Quito,  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  Ecuador  presented  me  with  a  poster  made  by 
one  of  the  students.   It  expressed  their  thanks  and  wished  me 
well;  they  had  a  similar  ceremony  in  Guayaquil.  Quito, 
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Nathan: 


Nyswander : 


however,  had  a  six-piece  orchestra  at  both  the  opening  and 
closing  sessions.  We  all  sang  the  national  anthem  before 
saying  our  last  good-bys. 

My  teaching  experiences  in  Ecuador  were  my  first 
adventures  in  a  foreign  country,  and  I  liked  them.   I  wasn't  to 
return  to  South  America  until  Mary  Jo  Kraft  became  the  health 
education  representative  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in 
their  Latin  American  program.   She  was  responsible  for  all  of 
my  work  in  South  and  Central  America  from  then  on,  in  the 
1950s.] 

And  then  you  were  also  doing  summer  workshops  for  health 
educators  in  several  colleges  and  state  health  departments. 

Those  were  scattered  around.   See,  I  don't  think  they  were 
worth  anything.   If  I  were  going  to  live  over  again,  I  wouldn't 
do  them. 

I  wasn't  as  convinced  then  as  I  am  now  that  people  take 
courses,  and  they  neither  want  them  nor  need  them. 


Marv  Jo  Kraft. 
America 


and  Training  Public  Health  Educators  in  Latin 


Nyswander:   I  think  Mary  Jo  Kraft's  work  is  important. 

Nathan:     Tell  me  about  her. 

Nyswander:   She  just  died  two  months  ago.   One  of  my  dearest  friends. 

[I  did  not  meet  Mary  Jo  Kraft  until  I  was  teaching  in  the 
School  of  Public  Health  at  Berkeley.   At  that  time  she  was 
participating  in  a  tremendous  tuberculosis  testing  program 
covering  the  entire  United  States.  Mary  Jo  was  the  supervisor 
in  charge  of  the  program  for  the  western  states.   In  each  of 
her  communities,  she  formed  committees  of  health  workers  and 
public  health  educators.   These  educators  were  graduating  from 
the  first  schools  of  public  health  that  prepared  students  for 
the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  in  health  education;  they 
gave  important  leadership  in  her  tuberculosis  program. 

Mary  Jo  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  in  health  education 
from  the  School  of  Public  Health  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill.  When  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
appointed  her  as  their  representative  for  public  health 
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education  with  headquarters  in  Lima,  Peru,  she  became  one  of 
the  few  great  statesmen  to  emerge  in  our  profession.   She  gave 
impetus  to  developing  a  Department  of  Public  Health  Education 
in  Chile's  School  of  Public  Health.   She  also  strengthened  the 
existing  excellent  department  under  Dr.  Ruth  Marcondes  in  the 
Institute  of  Public  Health  in  Sa6  Paulo,  Brazil,  by  sending 
American  consultants  in  public  health  there,  to  learn  from  and 
to  participate  in  that  excellent  program. 

The  chief  of  the  Health  Education  Division  in  the 
institute  now  is  Dr.  Nellie  Candais,  a  graduate  of  our  School 
of  Public  Health  at  U.C.  Berkeley.   In  addition  to  her  teaching 
responsibilities,  Nellie  is  also  participating  in  research 
programs  with  Professor  Snehendu  Kar,  at  the  UCLA  School  of 
Public  Health,  and  with  a  university  in  Portugal. 

Mary  Jo  Kraft  recruited  students  from  Latin  America  to  go 
to  the  various  schools  of  public  health  for  degrees  in  public 
health  education.   She  became  especially  pleased  with  the 
program  in  our  school  at  Berkeley,  and  sent  us  several  students 
every  year.   She  and  I  were  to  have  many  adventures  together  in 
the  years  to  come . 

You  can  imagine  my  delight,  after  my  early  experience  in 
teaching  in  Ecuador,  when  in  1953  I  was  granted  a  World  Health 
Organization  traveling  fellowship  to  Latin  America.   There  for 
a  number  of  months  I  could  choose  the  situations  in  which  I 
wished  to  observe,  or  where  I  wanted  to  participate. 

Dr.  Helen  Martikainen,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Health  Education  for  WHO  in  Geneva,  was  instrumental  in 
arranging  this  fellowship.   She  was  another  great  statesman  in 
our  profession,  like  Mary  Jo  Kraft.   Helen  had  the  world  for 
her  bailiwick.   For  twenty- five  years  she  educated  country 
after  country,  on  each  of  the  continents,  to  accept  the 
education  of  the  public  in  public  health  problems.   She  worked 
hard  to  find  different  ways  to  reach  people  from  all  levels  of 
society,  with  basic  truths  about  how  to  achieve  health. 

I  am  proud  to  note  here  that  two  of  our  graduate  students 
served  with  Helen  in  the  Geneva  office,  and  another  succeeded 
her.   Dr.  Donald  Johnson  became  the  Associate  Director  of 
Public  Information  and  Education  for  Health  for  WHO;  Dr.  Lois 
Philips,  who  came  to  us  as  a  student  from  India,  and  Miss  Lenny 
Martin  (from  New  Zealand  or  Australia)  both  became  Helen's 
assistants . 

Now  retired  in  North  Carolina,  Helen  works  as  a  volunteer. 
She  is  concerned  with  every  health  issue  of  the  state  and 
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nation,  and  is  involved  in  health  problems  of  the  world, 
has  been  responsible  for  several  of  my  important  foreign 
assignments,  and  as  a  friend  whom  I  treasure. 


She 


After  receiving  the  WHO  traveling  fellowship,  I  left  my 
teaching  responsibilities  at  Berkeley  in  the  good  hands  of  Dr. 
William  Griffiths,  now  an  emeritus  member  of  our  staff  in 
health  education  at  the  School  of  Public  Health.] 

So,  I  focused  my  efforts  on  training. 
Nathan:     You  were  training  health  educators? 

Nyswander:   Training  in  health  education,  public  health  education  now. 
Mary  Jo  had  organized  a  program  for  Peru  in  which  college 
graduates  were  selected  and  given  a  year  of  training  in  public 
health  education  by  her  and  staff  of  the  state  Department  of 
Health. 

By  the  time  she  asked  me  to  join  the  program,  the  students 
had  already  completed  their  year  of  public  health  training  and 
were  being  assigned  to  different  positions  in  Peru.   She  wanted 
me  to  visit  three  sites,  and  to  give  her  a  report  on  the 
programs  that  her  students  were  developing.  This  I  did. 


Site  Visit  to  Terrapoto.  Peru 


Nyswander:   I  visited  Terrapoto,  which  was  in  what  was  then  a  jungle.  The 
only  access  to  Terrapoto  was  by  air  or  by  foot,  or  by 
horseback.   Our  government  had  built  a  twenty-bed  hospital 
there,  and  the  health  educator  had  organized  the  community  to 
dig  a  well  to  bring  water  to  the  inhabitants  that  was  quite 
different  from  the  water  currently  used  by  them.  They  used 
water  secured  from  the  river  flowing  through  the  land  and  being 
contaminated  nearly  every  foot  of  the  way.   I  was  given  a  bed 
in  the  twenty-bed  hospital.   It  was  in  the  basement.   It  was 
next  door  to  where  the  washing  and  ironing  was  done  by  two 
women,  for  the  hospital.  They  carried  great  loads  of  linen  on 
their  backs  to  the  river  where  the  soap  suds  floated  away, 
[laughter] 

The  small  community  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  pump  for 
the  well.   It  arrived  while  I  was  there.   It  lay  in  a  long  box 
in  the  yard  in  front  of  the  hospital.   Along  with  the  pump  had 
come  an  engineer  from  Lima.   I  can  see  him  now,  standing  with  a 
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Nathan : 
Nys wander: 


Nathan: 


little  book  in  one  hand  containing  directions  of  how  to  put  the 
pump  together,  and  looking  sadly  down  on  the  pump,  wondering 
just  what  went  where.   For  half  a  day  he  tried  putting  it 
together.   An  American  engineer,  Mr.  Jones,  who  came  up  to 
inspect  the  hospital,  I  think  it  was  once  in  two  months, 
arrived  on  the  scene.  At  my  urging,  he  helped  the  engineer  get 
the  pump  to  functioning,  and  he  did  it,  bless  his  heart, 
without  humiliating  the  engineer  before  the  crowd  of  people 
that  hovered  around  this  wonderful  thing  called  a  pump. 

One  final  note  on  this:  young  men  had  built  a  lovely  roof 
for  the  well  out  of  branches  and  great  strings  of  vines  which 
they  wove  through  the  branches .   The  day  of  inauguration  came , 
and  the  speaker  of  the  crowd  was  an  older  man  who  also  had 
worked  on  the  roof  of  the  well,  and  he  had  written  a  poem.   He 
recited  it,  but  his  voice  broke  at  the  end  because  he  was  the 
village  inebriate.   He'd  had  just  too  much  that  day,  so  he  just 
sat  down  and  said  to  the  crowd  at  large ,  "Keep  that  water  clean 
when  you  take  it  into  the  house . "  That  was  his  message ,  and  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  one. 

[laughing]   That  is  a  wonderful  story.   Did  you  come  in  by  air? 

Yes,  by  air.   We  landed  in  the  cow  field  and  had  to  scatter  the 
cows  before  we  could  come  down.   The  morning  I  left  Terrapoto, 
just  before  I  climbed  on  the  plane,  one  of  the  two  washerwomen 
ran  up  to  me  and  put  a  cardboard  box  in  my  hand.   She  was  so 
delighted  with  herself;  a  great  smile  was  on  her  face,  and  she 
was  dancing  up  and  down  with  glee.   She  was  saying  two  words  in 
English:   "For  you,  for  you."   I  peered  down  into  the  box,  and 
inside  I  saw  a  live  little  gray  squirrel.   I  climbed  on  the 
plane  with  the  box  in  my  hand.  Was  the  squirrel  intended  to  be 
food  for  me,  or  a  household  pet?   (I  later  gave  the  squirrel  to 
a  doctor  who  took  it  home  for  food.) 

What  an  adventure . 


Leaving  the  Inter-American  Education  Foundation  for  UC  Berkeley 


Nyswander:   When  I  was  invited  to  come  to  the  University  of  California  to 
be  in  the  School  of  Public  Health,  I  was  working  in  the  Latin 
American  program  [Inter-American  Education  Foundation].   But 
that  was  about  to  be  radically  changed,  because  the  State 
Department  had  taken  over  most  of  the  functions.   The  program 
was  no  longer  the  same.   The  State  Department  had  set  up  two 
levels  of  administration  between  our  office  and  the  government 
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office  In  the  country,  because  we  were  supposed  to  be  working 
in  twenty-one  countries.  All  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

And  this  was  just  so  difficult.  They  gave  these  two 
divisions  process  names,  program  review,  and  so  forth  and  so 
on.   None  of  us  liked  it;  a  number  of  us  retired. 
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X  PROFESSOR,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION,  UC  BERKELEY,  1946-1957 


Nathan:     Now  how  did  you  get  started  at  Berkeley? 

Nyswander:   When  I  went  to  my  appointment  at  Berkeley,  I  flew  by  myself. 
By  this  time,  I  was  married  to  George,  and  he  couldn't  come. 
He  had  to  finish  up  some  work.   He'd  left  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department,  a  new  regime  had  come  in,  and  he  was  working 
for  the  American  Public  Health  Association.   George  was 
responsible  for  these  self -surveys  which  cities  and  counties 
made  of  their  own  health  conditions. 

The  way  he  got  them  motivated  to  do  something,  was  to  have 
a  large  committee  of  citizens  obtain  their  own  data  on 
conditions.   Then  something  always  happened.   George  was  a 
master  at  that.   He  was  doing  that  for  the  APHA.   He'd  done  it 
sporadically  as  a  volunteer  before,  but  now  they  were  paying 
him  to  do  it  from  the  association. 

At  exactly  the  same  time  I  was  invited  to  come  here,  he 
was  invited  to  be  a  consultant  to  the  commissioner  of  health  of 
the  State  of  California,  so  that  was  a  nice  position  for  him. 
Later  on,  the  state  Health  Department  building  was  constructed 
right  across  from  the  School  of  Public  Health  so  that  we  could 
go  to  work  and  come  home  together. 


From  Department  of  Hygiene  to  School  of  Public  Health 


Nyswander:  The  day  after  my  arrival  at  the  University,  I  went  to  the  Life 
Sciences  Building  where  the  new  School  of  Public  Health  was  to 
be  located.   I  went  first  to  the  office  of  Dean  Walter  Brown; 
such  a  genial  person  whom  I  had  seen  only  two  or  three  times  at 
meetings  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association.   I  was 
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shocked  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  finished  his  work  in  public 
health  by  creating  the  new  School. of  Public  Health  to  replace 
the  old  Department  of  Hygiene .  Dr .  Brown  said  that  the  search 
was  underway  for  the  new  dean,  who  would  be  able  to  make 
decisions  and  answer  the  questions  of  the  old  faculty  of  the 
department  and  the  new  faculty  of  the  school. 

Walter  Brown  took  me  around  and  introduced  me  to  the  new 
people  who  had  also  Joined  the  faculty  the  same  year.  That's 
when  1  met  Jessie  Bierman,  who  was  the  new  director  of  the 
Division  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health.   She  became  one  of  my 
best  friends,  and  we  enjoyed  working  together.  We  taught  one 
class  jointly  each  year,  and  an  extension  course  or  two,  as 
well.   We  were  in  Germany  together  after  World  War  II,  when  she 
was  with  a  special  group  of  physicians  who  were  to  report  on 
the  maternal  and  child  health  clinics  in  West  Germany.   I  was 
with  the  High  Commissioner's  Office  for  West  Germany  in  the 
Public  Health  Section,  which  was  under  the  able  direction  of 
Dr.  Peter  Brauner. 

There  was  a  very  intelligent  and  creative  engineer,  too, 
Dr.  Harold  Gotaas ,  who  became  the  head  of  the  Sanitary 
Engineering  Department.   He  had  been  the  head  of  the  public 
health  projects  in  the  Inter -American  group,  which  was  under 
Nelson  Rockefeller.   I  was  working  with  the  educational 
foundation  [Inter- American  Education  Foundation]  and  he  was  in 
the  public  health  foundation.   There  was  a  third  foundation, 
which  was  the  agricultural  one.   These  three  foundations  were 
all  under  one  head  of  the  Inter-American  Agency,  I  think. 

In  that  agency,  I  had  just  met  him  but  didn't  know  him 
really,  and  out  here  we  got  to  be  such  good  friends  when  we  got 
acquainted  in  the  school.   He'd  had  some  of  the  same 
experiences  in  South  America  that  I  had  had,  so  we  had  a  lot  in 
common  to  talk  about.   He  was  a  rural  kind  of  person,  and  I  was 
a  rural  kind  of  woman,  so  that  we  liked  each  other. 

I  met  Dr.  Yerushalmy,  the  head  of  the  Statistics 
Department,  that  day.   I  met  Dr.  Wienerman,  who  taught  medical 
care.   He  taught  the  statistics  that  are  leading  right  now  to 
what  our  President  of  the  United  States  is  doing,  the  need  for 
a  new  kind  of  health  care  that  would  serve  every  inhabitant. 
He  was  teaching  that  long  ago.  He  was  a  brilliant  young  man. 
He  and  his  wife  were  both  killed  in  an  airplane  accident  on 
their  way  home  from  Israel.   But  he  was  just  wonderful.   He 
also  saw  me  through  a  case  of  herpes.   I  had  herpes  in  1957, 
during  the  spring  months  before  I  retired.   [laughs]   I  had  to 
take  strong  medication  in  order  to  go  to  my  own  retirement  gala 
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dinner.  Worst  pain  I  have  ever  experienced, 
remember  much  about  that  dinner. 

Oh ,  dear . 


So  I  don't 


As s jgnment :   Build  a  Division  of  Public  Health  Education 


Nathan:     Did  you  feel  that  you  were  brought  into  the  school  for  a 
purpose? 

Nysvander:   Yes,  very  definitely  so.   I  asked  Dr.  Brown  why.   He  had  called 
on  me  personally  at  our  apartment  back  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  and 
invited  me.   I  asked  him  what  the  job  entailed,  and  he  said  it 
was  to  build  a  Division  of  Public  Health  Education.   He  said 
that  Dr.  Clair  Turner  had  been  there  for  a  few  months  the 
previous  year,  but  that  he  hadn't  had  the  time  to  do  the 
necessary  work  that's  involved  when  you  start  something  that's 
as  big  as  a  department.   He  was  looking  to  me  to  do  that. 

So  1  knew  exactly  what  the  assignment  was.   I  must  be  an 
administrator  as  well  as  a  teacher.   In  a  few  days,  the 
California  Commissioner  of  Health,  Dr.  Halverson,  came  to 
Washington  to  invite  George  to  be  a  consultant  on  his  staff. 
That  was  nice.   From  the  very  beginning,  they  knew  that  I 
wouldn't  leave  George,  and  I  guess  they  knew  George  wouldn't 
leave  me ,  because  there  was  no  hint  of  one  person  preceding  the 
other. 


Developing  a  Library  and  Findinc  Colleagues 


Nyswander:   I  began  to  look  for  what  resources  Dr.  Turner  had  left.   And 

believe  it  or  not,  there  was  not  one  single  book  in  the  library 
on  health  education,  there  was  not  one  single  pamphlet.   The 
pamphlets  which  the  life  insurance  companies  scatter  all  over, 
not  even  one  of  those  [laughter]  was  in  sight  in  the  school. 

Well,  a  couple  of  Dr.  Turner's  students  came  to  me  and 
became  students  with  me,  and  they  became  two  of  my  very  best 
students  and  my  dearest  friends.   One  of  them  now  is  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Education  in  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  and  that's  how  I  happened  to  go  over  there  so  many 
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times.   They  invite  me,  and  they  know  me  just  as  well  over 
there  as  I  used  to  be  known  here. 

Nathan:     Is  his  name  on  your  statement  of  the  Hiscock  Lecture? 

Nyswander:   That's  right,  that's  the  one.   Dr.  Jerome  Grossman.   And  the 

other  one  was  Hiss  Sarah  Mazelis.   I  mention  her  name  because  I 
think  she  was  one  of  the  brightest  students  we  ever  had  in  our 
school.   She  died  in  a  horrible  fire  accident.   She  was  a 
fighter.   She  was  a  union  person.   She  had  worked  her  way 
through  school.   She  used  to  tell  about  how  her  father  earned  a 
living  for  many  years  going  around  with  a  horse  and  wagon  to 
collect  stuff,  to  sell  it.   But  she  was  proud  of  him,  she  was 
proud  of  her  family,  and  mother- -everybody  of  her  family  she 
was  proud  of.   1  began  immediately  giving  her  books  to  read, 
outside  books,  because  there  was  nothing  in  the  library. 

I  had  to  begin  building  up  the  library  right  from  scratch. 
I  gave  her  books  whose  reading  I  thought  would  be  of  value  to 
her,  ones  that  had  to  do  with  bias  and  prejudice,  things  that 
in  public  health  are  right  around  you  all  the  time,  if  you  open 
your  eyes  and  your  ears.  What  pains  me  is  that  I  see  people 
working  in  the  health  field  who  don't  open  their  eyes  to  those 
differences  that  exist  in  the  economic  status  that  prevails,  or 
in  the  problems  that  presents . 

Now  let's  see,  where  do  I  go  from  here? 

Nathan:     You  were  building  up  the  library;  did  you  have  any  assignment 

to  bring  in  more  faculty  members?  How  do  you  go  about  making  a 
school,  or  a  department? 


Resource  People  in  the  School  and  the  State 


Nyswander:   Well,  one  of  the  first  things  was  to  look  at  the  resources  you 
had.   I  should  mention  here  that  Dr.  Edith  Lindsay  was  brought 
in  by  Dr.  Brown  to  be  in  the  school  health  field.   That  was 
what  she  had  taken  her  degree  in  at  Stanford  with  him.   Here 
was  Jessie  Bierman,  head  of  the  Division  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health.   Immediately  she  became  an  ally.   We  knew  that  we  liked 
each  other,  and  we  knew  that  we  would  work  together.   So  she 
and  I  together  taught  one  course  to  both  her  medical  doctors 
and  my  health  educators.   It  was  a  bang-up  course,  because  we 
got  our  students  out  into  the  Berkeley  community,  and  they 
discovered  things  about  the  health  of  children  and  how  much 
knowledge  the  teachers  had  about  the  health  of  children  in 
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their  classes.  They  discovered  how  much  or  how  little  a  school 
nurse  could  do,  if  the  parents  didn't  help. 

A  lovely,  classic  note:  Jessie  said  one  of  the  doctors 
came  to  her  and  said,  "Veil,  one  thing  that  we  boys  have 
learned  (meaning  we  doctors  have  learned)  is  that  a  teacher 
knows  something  about  the  health  of  her  children."  That 
statement  was  a  vindication  for  assigning  this  type  of  problem 
to  " the  boys . " 

Nathan:     Yes.   A  teacher  knows  something. 

Nyswander:   I  soon  saw  that  I  would  have  resources  right  there  within  the 
school,  the  people  whom  I  had  met. 

Dr.  Brown  had  prepared  many  of  the  fine  school  health 
people  in  the  state.   School  health  had  had  good  attention  for 
a  number  of  years,  as  public  health  education  had  had  none.   In 
school  health  education,  students  had  been  trained  usually  in 
departments  of  physical  education  at  Columbia,  Stanford,  Ohio 
State,  and  the  University  of  Michigan.   These  schools  had 
developed  some  excellent  courses  for  training  school  health 
educators . 

Many  of  these  health  educators  had  physical  education  as  a 
background,  I  found  out.   They're  a  splendid  group.   Many  took 
graduate  work  and  became  some  of  our  best  public  health 
educators.   After  the  school  health  study,  I  belonged  to  the 
American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation,  and  served  as  vice  president  of  the  Health 
Education  Section  for  two  terms. 

I  had  some  wonderful  experiences  with  physical  educators. 
They  always  were  my  great  aides.   One,  especially,  gave  me 
support  as  long  as  she  was  the  professor  of  health  education  at 
Fresno  State  College,  Elizabeth  Kelley.   She  had  taken  her 
degree  under  Dr.  Brown  at  Stanford. 

It  was  fun  to  go  out  with  them,  Harriet,  because  you 
always  had  a  good  time  with  them.   They  had  games  and  they  had 
little  dances,  and  both  men  and  women  knew  how  to  relax. 
They're  not  like  the  history  majors.   [laughs]  Or  the 
psychology  majors.   They  just  know  how  to  have  a  good  time, 
[laughter] 

Nathan:     Sounds  very  healthful  to  me. 

Nyswander:   So  I  was  always  with  them  in  Berkeley,  and  I  went  to  their 

meetings  here.   I  was  a  member  here.   After  several  years  I  had 
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to  give  it  up;  I  no  longer  had  time, 
something  along  the  way. 


I  had  to  give  up 


I  had  some  wonderful  resources,  too,  out  in  the  world. 
Oh,  no,  first  I  should  mention  California.   I  think  the  person 
who  probably  was  the  finest  resource  that  I  had  was  Ann  Haynes, 
who  was  head  of  health  education  for  the  state  Health 
Department  and  her  staff.   She  had  taken  her  MPH  degree  in 
health  education  at  Yale,  and  she'd  also  taken  a  course  in 
group  work  in  Bethel,  Maine. 

Ann  Haynes  had  a  fine  staff.   She  saw  that  all  her  staff 
took  courses  with  me.   Two  of  them  had  already  obtained  MPH 
degrees  elsewhere:   Janet  Anderson  and  Doris  Davenport.   Two 
more  excellent  health  educators  with  MPH  degrees  worked  in 
local  health  departments,  one  in  Richmond,  the  other  in  San 
Jose,  Naomi  Hall  and  Levitt  Mendel. 


Nathan:     Yes. 
Nys wander 


Nathan : 


Ann  never  failed  in  anything.   Later  on,  when  I  talk  about  some 
of  the  courses,  you'll  see  what  an  important  part  she  played. 
There  wasn't  anything  she  wouldn't  do  to  help  me.   And  she's 
largely  responsible  for  seeing  that  so  many  of  my  articles  got 
into  print.   She  was  the  editor  of  the  very  good  public  health 
publication  that  the  state  issued  regularly.   One  of  her  staff, 
Marguerite  Augustine,  was  an  editor  for  my  papers.   She  was  a 
great  help. 

A  bit  later  I'd  like  to  mention  some  of  the  others  who 
weren't  right  here,  though  Ann  and  her  staff  were.   I  could 
count  on  them  any  time  of  the  day.   This  is  an  interesting 
story,  I  thought  that  the  health  educators  who  were  teaching  in 
the  other  schools  of  public  health  would  give  me  help  on 
developing  the  Division  of  Public  Health  Education  in  the 
School  of  Public  Health.   I  think  we  are  the  sixth  school.   I 
thought  they  would  give  me  all  kinds  of  help,  because  I  knew 
them  through  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  1  had  met 
them  all. 

So  at  the  next  national  meeting  of  APHA,  after  I  came  to 
Berkeley,  I  invited  them  all  to  lunch.   I  just  said,  "Tell  me 
what  you  do.  What  do  you  do?"  Because  I  hadn't  been  to  a 
school  of  public  health.   Can't  think  of  whether  I'd  ever 
entered  one  or  not,  even  to  look  on. 

Did  they  respond? 
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Nyswander:   The  answer  I  got  was,  "Oh,  Dorothy,  you'll  pick  it  up.   You've 
been  around.   There's  nothing  we  could  do  to  help  you  really. 
Really."  Just  dear  Ruth  Grout  who  became  my  good  friend,  she 
was  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Oh,  Ruth  Grout  said,  "Why,  Dorothy, 
I'll  send  you  all  of  my  things.   Everything  I've  done  so  far." 
Because  she'd  been  there  two  or  three  years,  and  she  did  that. 
Isn't  that  something? 

Well,  that  kind  of  thing  was  shocking  to  me,  because  I'd 
had  such  complete  cooperation  in  the  school  health  study  from 
everybody.   But  now  I  found  for  the  third  time  a  lack  of 
cooperation.   I  had  found  it  first  when  I  worked  for  the  FWA 
setting  up  nursery  preschools,  when  I  tried  to  work  with  the 
federal  Office  of  Education  and  in  the  state  Department  of 
Education.   Then  I  experienced  it  again  in  Latin  America  when  I 
started  in  the  field  of  physical  education  and  nutrition. 

Because  of  the  war  effort  (World  War  II)  and  the  need  to 
prevent  any  of  the  South  and  Central  American  countries'  giving 
aid  to  the  enemy,  the  Inter-American  Foundation  was  set  up  with 
three  sections:   Public  Health,  Education,  and  Agriculture.   I 
was  employed,  you  may  recall,  to  recruit  teachers  in  physical 
education,  health  education,  and  nutrition,  to  send  to  Latin 
America. 


Nathan: 


When  I  started  to  work  in  Latin  America  and  sought  the 
participation  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  this  latter 
example  is  now  a  good  story: 

A  similar  lack  of  cooperation  had  occurred  when  I  was  a 
staff  member  of  the  Inter -American  Education  Foundation.   I 
knew  many  people  in  the  federal  Office  of  Education  through  the 
Association  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation.   So 
I  invited  them  over  to  have  tea  with  me  in  my  office  in 
Washington,  D.C.   I  had  chicken  sandwiches  and  tea  sent  up  to 
the  office.   I  can  see  them  now,  drinking  their  tea.   The 
chairs  were  against  the  wall,  and  they  left  them  right  against 
the  wall.  There  were  four  of  them,  they  sat  right  in  a  row, 
staring  out. 

So  I  took  my  chair  and  pulled  it  around,  and  I  asked  them 

for  their  help.   In  my  new  job  I  was  expected  upon  request  to 

select  and  send  leaders  in  physical  education  and  home 
economics  to  Latin  American  countries. 

Was  recreation  part  of  that? 
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Nyswander:   Recreation,  yes,  it  was  part  of  it.   I  needed  to  get  staff  to 
send  down  to  be  consultants  to  the  public  schools  in  Latin 
America.   I  arranged  for  Latin  American  leaders  —  in  physical 
education  and  some  of  the  doctors  and  some  of  the  people  who 
were  nurses,  anybody  working  around  the  schools  that  had 
something  to  do  with  health—to  come  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  then  go  and  look  at  our  work  that  we  were  doing. 

Nathan:     This  was  when  you  were  working  with  the  Latin  American  group? 

Nyswander:  That's  right.   I  just  wanted  you  to  know  what  that  was,  because 
it  was  background  for  this. 

The  department  heads  in  the  Office  of  Education  wouldn't 
give  me  any  help,  but  the  home  economics  people  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  did.  Of  course  they  did;  and  they 
found  people  for  me  to  send  to  Latin  America  as  consultants; 
and  the  nurses  helped  me.   Everybody  helped  me  except 
education.   My  own  field.   Veil,  you  learn  about  life,  dear, 
you  learn  about  life.   [laughter] 


Nathan: 


Oh ,  dear . 


Resource  People  in  the  Federal  Government 


Nyswander:   So  Ruth  Grout  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  stood  out  as  one 
of  my  resources.   Then  my  big  resource  right  there  in 
Washington  was  Derryberry,  C.  Mayhew  Derryberry,  whom  I  had 
known  since  1929  when  he  was  working  with  the  American  Child 
Health  Association.   Ve  had  been  consultants  to  each  other 
since  that  time  until  he  died  in  the  1980s.  He  was  then  the 
head  of  the  new  Division  of  Public  Health  Education  established 
in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  1936.   I  think  he  was, 
without  any  doubt,  the  finest  leader,  our  topmost  leader,  in 
public  health  education,  then  living.   He's  dead  now,  he  died 
far  too  soon.   He  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  men,  and  he 
collected  a  staff  as  soon  as  health  educators  were  trained  in 
these  new  departments  of  public  health  education  in  schools  of 
public  health  which  were  established  after  1942.  He  took  these 
graduates  into  his  staff,  made  supervisors  of  them,  sent  them 
out  to  different  regions,  and  that's  the  way  we  got  public 
health  education  started  in  all  of  the  state  health 
departments.   See,  he  did  it  singlehandedly.   His  staff  became 
available  to  all  the  schools  of  public  health  as  resources. 
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To  me,  one  of  the  most  valuable  health  educators 
associated  with  Derryberry  was  Mary  Jo  Kraft.  As  I  mentioned, 
she  graduated  from  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  where  Lucy 
Morgan  had  started  the  first  Department  of  Public  Health 
Education  in  a  School  of  Public  Health.   I  first  came  to  know 
Mary  Jo  when  she  was  in  charge  of  the  tuberculosis  testing 
program  in  the  western  states.   She  became  a  great  resource. 


The  University '«  Welcome 


Nyswander:   I  welcomed  coming  Vest  again,  because  I  missed  the  Vest.   I'd 
liked  all  my  jobs  in  New  York,  but  it  wasn't  the  West.   When  I 
got  here,  as  I  said,  I  was  welcomed  by  Dean  Brown. 

Dean  Brown  was  a  beautiful  man.   It  was  the  end  of  his 
career.   He  had  been  one  of  the  group  to  obtain  the  permission 
from  the  state  legislature  to  establish  a  School  of  Public 
Health.   Before  that,  he'd  been  the  head  of  the  Division  of 
Health  and  Hygiene  at  Stanford.   He  had  prepared  school  health 
educators  in  his  school  who  now  had  held  very  important  jobs  in 
the  teachers'  colleges  in  California.   These  people  later  on 
became  my  friends,  because  of  their  training,  because  they  were 
working  in  critical  positions  that  were  important  to  me  and  to 
my  students. 

The  president's  wife,  Ida  Sproul,  welcomed  me.   She  gave  a 
lovely  luncheon  for  me,  because  there  weren't  many  faculty 
women  at  that  time.   I  couldn't  tell  you  how  many  there  were, 
but  there  weren't  many  women  with  professorial  degrees.   I  was 
brought  in  as  a  professor-- 

Nathan:     As  a  full  professor? 

Nyswander:   Full  professor.   You  know,  when  Dean  Brown  invited  me,  I  said, 
"Yes,  I'd  love  to."  I  never  asked  him  what  the  salary  was,  I 
never  asked  him  what  title  I'd  have,  and  when  I  got  here,  I 
found  out  I  was  going  to  be  a  professor,  though  at  that  time  I 
didn't  realize  how  important  that  was.   I  was  a  full  professor 
--[laughing]  I  love  that  term,  full  professor.   And  my  salary-- 
my,  it  was  much  more  than  I  had  been  making  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  so  that  was  adequate.   I  was  just  delighted  when  I 
got  here  with  such  welcomes  from  both  people  and  finances. 

Nathan:     Right.   So  we  have  you  welcomed  thoroughly. 
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New  Faculty  Members  and  Quarter* 


Nys wander:   And  there  was  new  faculty,  too,  who  came  in  the  same  time.   I 
mentioned  Dr.  Gotaas,  who  became  one  of  my  best  friends,  and 
Dr.  Jessie  Bierman  who  came  in  in  maternal  and  child  health.   I 
noted  that  Jessie  said  she  knew  me  in  New  York,  but  I  don't 
remember  that;  I  thought  that  I  only  met  her  in  the  school  for 
the  first  time.   Edith  Lindsay  did  school  health  teaching,  and 
there  was  Dr.  Jacob  Yerushalmy,  a  professor  of  statistics. 

I  don't  think  Dr.  Brown  finished  a  whole  year,  I  think  he 
just  made  the  transition.  Then  came  a  charming  young  dean,  Dr. 
V.  McDowell  Hammon.   He  was  acting  dean.   He  was  an 
epidemiologist,  and  he  was  a  research  man.   He  wanted  to  be  a 
research  man.   He  didn't  like  what  he  saw  of  administration. 
He  and  his  family  were  delightful.  They  had  us  over  to  their 
home  in  San  Francisco.   Everyone  was  most  cordial. 

I  went  to  live  with  Margaret  Beattie,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  laboratory  at  that  time.   Margaret  had  a  strong  department. 
Her  people  were  highly  regarded  all  over  the  state,  and  she  had 
helped  set  standards  for  laboratory  testing  that  I  suppose 
still  exist.   I  lived  with  her  until  my  husband  George  Palmer 
came  from  Washington,  because  he  had  to  finish  up  his  work  for 
the  American  Public  Health  Association.   He  had  been  assistant 
commissioner  of  health  of  New  York  City  under  LaGuardia. 

Just  as  a  sidelight,  I  had  sent  an  inquiry  to  LaGuardia, 
because  he  was  there  when  I  was  doing  a  public  health  study 
that  I  didn't  think  was  much  good.   I  wrote  asking  if  I 
obtained  local  permission  from  within  the  district,  if  I  could 
have  some  streets  shut  off  for  children's  play  a  few  times  a 
week.  He  sent  back  word  to  us,  "Tell  her  she  can  do  anything 
she  likes  like  that,  but  not  to  get  any  people  down  here  on  my 
front  steps."   [laughter]  Lovely.   So  I  never  got  any  people 
on  his  front  steps. 

Nathan:     But  you  did  get  the  streets  shut? 
Nyswander:   Oh,  yes,  yes. 
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Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


On  campus,  they  gave  us  a  few  rooms  in  the  Life  Sciences 
Building.   1  remember  Edith  Lindsay  and  1  had  desks  in  the  same 
room.   1  think  1  taught  most  of  my  classes  in  the  same  room. 
They  were  very  cramped  quarters.   1  think  within  a  year  we 
moved  to  one  of  those  temporary  army  buildings,  T-4,  and  that 
was  made  into  the  School  of  Public  Health.   It  turned  out  to  be 
for  many  of  us  faculty  the  school  we  liked  better  than  the  new 
one  they  built.  We  knew  each  other.  We  passed  each  other  in 
the  hall;  we  had  to,  because  in  order  going  to  the  toilet,  you 
had  to  pass  each  other.   So  we  got  to  know  each  other.  When  we 
got  into  our  new  building,  Earl  Warren  Hall,  we  were  separated. 
Our  paths  no  longer  needed  to  cross. 

So  you  came  in  at  a  time  of  transition. 

Oh,  it  was  very  transitional.   Immediately,  of  course,  for  my 
classes  1  looked  over  the  library  and  over  what  were  the  rooms 
assigned  to  see  what  Dr.  Turner  had  left  there  for  me  to  aid  me 
in  my  teaching.   Well,  evidently  from  talking  with  some  of  the 
students  he  had,  he  had  other  jobs  he  was  doing,  so  he  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  them.   He  had  the  students  do  a  campaign 
on  poison  ivy  on  the  campus.   So  I  knew  that  the  necessary 
books  and  journals  would  have  to  be  ordered  immediately. 


Student  Assistants 


Nyswander:   Then,  the  students  came,  I  began  to  assess  their  various 

strengths,  and  immediately  picked  out  two  students  to  help  me 
as  assistants:   Mary  Jane  Neal  (Mrs.  A.  Hunt  Wheeler)  and  Mary 
Lou  Skinner  (Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Skinner  Ross). 

These  were  graduate  students,  seeking  an  M.P.H.  in  health 
education.   One  was  a  nurse  who'd  had  a  lot  of  experience  of 
working  with  groups  of  people,  and  the  other  had  been  an 
executive  secretary  of  a  tuberculosis  society.   1  looked  to  the 
public  health  organizations  and  the  health  agencies  for  printed 
material.   My  only  real  help  for  developing  content  came  from 
the  demonstration  studies,  which  the  Commonwealth  Fund  and 
several  other  philanthropic  associations  were  conducting  in  the 
southern  states  and  throughout  the  rural  areas  of  the  U.S. 

At  that  time,  there  were  two  great  insurance  companies -- 
Metropolitan  was  one  of  them- -who  provided  materials  for  both 
adults  and  schoolchildren,  on  practically  every  disease  that 
you  could  spell  at  that  time.   They  also  provided  bulletins  on 
health  education  for  teachers. 
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Nathan:     What  was  the  quality  of  their  materials,  would  you  say? 

Nyswander:   They  were  fairly  good,  yes.   But  I  had  already  done  a  little 
test  on  the  use  of  these  materials  in  New  York  City  in  the 
school  health  study,  and  I  had  visited,  oh,  ten  or  twelve  homes 
where  the  nurse  had  made  home  visits  just  recently  before  the 
time  1  went  to  visit  them.   Since  my  office  was  with  the 
nurse's  office,  I  knew  that  she  had  given  to  the  mothers  or  the 
children  pamphlets  to  take  home.   Sometimes  she'd  given  them 
only  one,  but  sometimes  she'd  given  them  as  many  as  three  or 
four.   She  had  piles  of  them,  they  were  piled  up  in  the  closet. 
Some  of  them  were  old  and  dusty. 

1  think  1  visited  either  ten  or  eleven  homes.   1  did  not 
find  a  single  one  in  which  the  pamphlets  had  been  read  by 
anybody.   So  1  said,  "Well,  didn't  Johnny  bring  home  a  pamphlet 
the  other  day  that  was  very  interesting?"  And  she  said, 
"What?" 

I  said,  "A  little  pamphlet;  didn't  he  bring  home  a  little 
pamphlet  the  other  day?"  She  said,  "Oh,  I  think  I've  got  that 
in  the  window."   Sure  enough,  it  was  fastening  the  window 
tight.   I  found  in  each  home,  where  they  hadn't  been  utterly 
destroyed  or  thrown  away,  I  think  five  or  six  of  the  homes 
where  one  was  propping  up  a  clock,  so  the  clock  would  be  even 
on  the  shelf.   [laughter]   Several  were  in  the  windows,  because 
these  were  poor  homes,  you  know,  up  there.   This  was  in  the 
Kip's  Bay  area  of  New  York.   From  which  I  concluded  that  giving 
pamphlets  didn't  give  much  education. 

So  1  knew  that  I  had  a  job  to  do  with  these  students,  even 
though  they  were  my  assistants.   I  knew  that  they  were  such 
nice  people  and  so  intelligent  that  it  wasn't  going  to  be 
difficult.   1  had  learned  already  enough  about  group  process 
not  to  be  afraid  of  taking  them  into  my  confidence  and  giving 
them  responsibility  and  asking  their  opinions,  and  talking 
about  learning. 

They  grew  in  understanding,  that  is,  most  of  them  did,  not 
all.  One  never  gets  100  percent.  At  least,  I've  never  been 
able  to  get  100  percent  understanding  of  group  process,  but  I 
have  been  able  to  get  80  percent.  That's  about  a  good  average. 
So  they  became  helpful  to  me  in  all  the  jobs  that  have  to  be 
done  when  you're  a  health  educator. 
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Getting  Acquainted  and  Working  In  the  Community 


Nyswander:   There  are  so  many  things  in  going  into  a  new  situation  that 
have  to  be  attended  to.   I  had  to  find  out  who  all  the 
voluntary  help  agencies  were,  and  the  names  of  all  the  people 
there,  and  when  they  had  their  meetings,  and  the  names  of  the 
chairmen,  and  to  make  dates  for  me  to  call  on  them. 

I  usually  found  out  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  call 
first,  rather  than  wait  for  people  to  call  on  me.   The  people 
who  called  on  me  were  ones  who  wanted  something  from  me.  They 
weren't  the  people  who  thought  to  themselves,  "Now,  how  can  I 
help  that  little  soul  who's  over  there  in  that  university  who's 
new  and  doesn't  know  anything  about  Berkeley?"   [laughter] 

Nathan:     Of  course. 

Nyswander:   So  I  got  acquainted.   I  found  myself  on  a  fine  committee,  the 
Mental  Health  Committee  of  Berkeley.   Well,  of  course,  that 
became  a  wonderful  committee  to  be  on  with  students,  and  my 
students  had  some  fine  experiences,  and  learned  a  lot  through 
those  experiences. 

Nathan:      So  they  were  out  in  the  Berkeley  community? 

Nyswander:   Exactly,  here  in  the  Berkeley  schools.   So  usually  for  each  one 
of  the  students,  or  sometimes  two  of  them,  I'd  make 
arrangements  within  one  school  to  have  a  teacher  that  the 
principal  had  selected  admit  these  two  students  into  the  class 
to  watch  the  teaching.  Now,  this  was  just  so  they  could  learn 
something  (as  far  as  the  principal  knew)  about  elementary 
schools  and  elementary  teaching. 

But  what  we  talked  about  in  class  would  be  how  the 
attitude  of  a  leader  affects  the  people  who  are  under  that 
leader.   How  did  the  teachers'  attitudes  change  during  the  day, 
how  did  they  affect  the  children?  You  could  categorize  who 
were  very  aggressive  and  talked  a  lot,  and  the  very  quiet 
children.   Which  ones  did  the  teacher  pay  the  most  attention 
to?  And  what  did  that  mean?  Educationally,  what  did  it  mean? 
There  were  various  kinds  of  little  studies  like  that,  that  the 
students  could  make  with  the  mental  health  association. 

They  got  into  the  groups  of  a  PTA  to  study  the  PTA:   the 
nature  of  their  work,  the  kind  of  communications  they  had;  what 
kind  of  leadership  was  it;  what  were  they  really  accomplishing; 
and  who  was  doing  it,  and  how  broad  was  the  participation;  and 
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Nathan: 


Nyswander: 


Nathan : 


among  which  class  of  citizens  was  this  participation  taking 
place  in  what?  So  there  were  plenty  of  issues. 

I  began  this  way,  you  see,  working  up  within  Berkeley 
itself  as  the  background  for  teaching  students.   And  later  on, 
an  example  is  when  Dr.  Bierman  and  I  became  well  acquainted, 
she  and  I  liked  to  teach  together.  We  taught  a  course  for 
nurses  down  in  Oakland  at  night,  and  every  year  we  taught  a 
splendid  course  in  school  health  to  her  doctors  and  my  health 
educators,  both  of  them  together  in  the  School  of  Public 
Health. 

Naturally,  since  you  know  the  most  learning  comes  when  the 
students  have  to  do  something,  see,  not  just  hearing  us  talk  to 
the  class,  we  got  them  in  groups  of  two  and  three  and  found 
locations  for  them  in  the  public  schools.  Most  of  the  schools 
would  take  two  students,  but  once  in  a  while  there  would  be 
three  to  a  room.   The  doctor  would  find  out  from  examining  the 
medical  cards  who  knew  how  much  about  the  children,  who  knew 
what  about  the  children.   Did  the  card  tell  you?  By  reading 
the  medical  card,  could  a  new  teacher,  a  new  doctor,  tell  what 
was  the  matter  with  that  child,  if  anything  was  the  matter  at 
all? 

By  conversations  of  the  doctor  with  the  teacher,  he  could 
find  out  how  much  she  knew  about  the  child.   When  the  nurse 
came,  then  they  could  question  the  nurse  about  how  much  she 
knew  about  it.   They'd  pick  on  one  room,  you  see,  and  make  an 
intensive  study  of  the  knowledge  of  children,  what  was  known 
about  each  child,  and  by  whom  was  it  known,  and  how  was  that 
knowledge  used.   And  that's  school  health,  you  see;  that's 
school  health. 

Were  the  nurses  and  the  teachers  willing? 

Oh,  yes,  yes,  because  we  always  made  it  important.   It  was 
important,  you  see.   They  were  participating  in  work  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health.   We  all  like  to  be  important,  honey. 
The  things  I've  participated  in  because  I  thought  it  made  me 
important.   Yes.   It's  a  wonderful  feeling,  to  be  important.   I 
even  felt  important  the  other  night  when  I  had  my  birthday 
party. 

Of  course,  and  you  should. 
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Building  Staff  and  Faculty 


Nyswander:   I'd  like  to  go  back  to  building  up  the  school,  because  that  was 
the  job.   I  always  had  a  good  assistant.   My  last  one  was  Dr. 
Jerry  Grossman,  who's  been  the  head  of  health  education  in  the 
University  of  Hawaii. 

Nathan:     He  is  the  editor  of  that  anniversary  book? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  that's  right.   He's  coming  over  soon.   He  said  he  didn't 
want  to  come  over  when  all  this  gang  was  around  here,  and  he 
doesn't  want  to  come  while  the  APHA  is  here.   He  wants  to  see 
me,  so  he's  going  to  come  sometime  soon.   [laughter]   Oh,  I 
feel  as  though  he  were  my  son.   He  and  I  had  such  fun  teaching 
group  process  together.   He's  very  good  at  it.   He's  brilliant, 
and  he  caught  on  immediately,  what  it  was  all  about. 

So  let's  see,  now,  how  did  we  do  this?  I  think  I  knew 
soon,  by  1950,  that  I  had  to  have  another  full-time  person,  and 
I  got  permission  to  find  that  person.   At  that  time,  they 
didn't  say  that  we  had  a  search  committee  to  find  a  person.   I 
was  just  told,  "Go  find  somebody,"  so  I  went  out  to  find 
somebody.   I  knew  I  wanted  someone  who  was  not  medical,  who  was 
psychological,  and  had  a  psychological  background. 

So  I  looked  first  at  the  group  dynamics  people,  as  they 
were  called  at  that  time,  who  had  now  left  Boston  and  were 
settled  at  Ann  Arbor  at  the  University  of  Michigan.   I  sought 
there  a  young  man  whose  work  I  knew  of,  and  whom  I  had  met. 
But  he  didn't  want  to  leave  Ann  Arbor. 

Then  I  heard  of  Bill  Griffiths,  William  Griffiths,  who  was 
just  finishing  his  doctor's  degree,  but  by  this  time  had  been 
the  chief  of  health  education  for  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
had  been  teaching  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  at  Minnesota. 
A  very  young  man.   So  1  asked  him.   I  had  been  to  the  East 
Coast,  and  coming  back  to  Chicago,  I  telegraphed  to  him  to  ask 
him  if  he'd  come  down  to  Chicago  from  Minnesota  for  a  serious 
talk. 


So  we  met  in  the  waiting  room  [laughs],  and  I  asked  him  to 
come  to  the  University.   I  said  I  didn't  know  what  rank  he'd 
come  in,  but  there  it  was,  and  that  I  would  like  to  retire  in 
seven  years.  That  would  mean  I'd  be  sixty- two  at  that  time, 
and  that  I  would  like  him  to  take  over.   So  I  offered  him  the 
whole  thing  right  there. 
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I  think  he  went  home  and  talked  it  over  with  his  wife,  but 
he  said  yes  immediately. 

Nathan:     He  probably  knew  you  by  reputation. 

Nyswander:   Yes,  he  knew  who  I  was,  because  I'd  been  around.   Yes,  I  think 
I  had  already  taught  a  summer  school  up  there.   So  I  had  to 
wait  almost  a  year  until  he  got  his  Ph.D.  finished,  and  then  he 
moved  his  family  out,  and  we  were  set. 

In  everything  that  I  write  about  my  work  after  he  came,  I 
really  should  always  say  "we,"  because  we  worked  together,  we 
did  all  of  these  things  together.   I  couldn't  have  done  what  I 
did  alone,  and  he  couldn't  have  done  it  alone,  either,  some  of 
the  things.   But  he  was  a  scholar,  he  could  give  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  lectures.   When  a  lecture  had  to  be  given—had 
to  be,  and  I  mean  because  it  had  just  so  many  data  in  it  that 
we  wanted  the  students  to  know- -that  is,  the  bright  ones,  at 
least  [laughs],  and  Bill  would  be  the  person  to  give  that 
lecture.   He  would  study  and  get  it  organized  so  beautifully. 

I  remember  one  particular  lecture  which  had  to  do  with  the 
classes  of  society  in  the  United  States,  our  class  system, 
which  goes  from  the  lowest  class,  and  then  the  middle,  and  the 
top  of  that;  and  then  you  come  to  the  middle  class,  and  you 
have  the  lowest  and  the  middle  and  the  top  of  that;  and  then 
you  come  to  the  upper  class ,  and  you  have  the  lower  and  the 
middle,  and  the  upper.   You  have  at  least  nine  classes.   Some 
beautiful  work  had  been  done  at  that  time.   It  was  a  period 
when  people  were  debating  the  class  system  and  its  unfairness, 
for  example,  in  mental  testing  of  Negro  children,  or  of 
children  with  poor  backgrounds.   There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about 
that,  so  that  the  class  thing  was  an  important  thing  to  know 
about,  that  research.   Well,  he  gave  that  lecture.   I'll  never 
forget  that  lecture;  it  was  so  beautiful. 

So  he  and  I  had  a  lot  of  experience  together,  so  much  so 
that  when  I  retired,  I  walked  out  without  a  single  fear  of  any 
kind  of  what  would  happen  to  anything  that  I  treasured,  and 
knowing  that  he  would  build  it  even  stronger,  which  he  did.   He 
built  it  to  be  a  strong  department. 

Nathan:     And  did  he  also  accept  group  process? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  oh,  yes.   Yes,  accepted  it  entirely,  used  it  and  taught 
it.   He  and  I,  at  least  for  one  year,  taught  every  course 
together.   I  mean,  we  were  present  at  each  other's  courses,  so 
that  we'd  actually  know  what  the  other  taught.   It  was  that 
kind  of  partnership.   Neither  one  of  us  held  anything  back. 
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Neither  one  of  us  had  to  make  apologies  to  the  other  for  what 
we  didn't  know.  Bill  found  out  all  my  weak  spots,  but  I  didn't 
find  any  in  him,  I  don't  think.   I  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  he's  almost  perfect. 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Training  Demonstration  with  Bill 
Griffiths 


Nathan:     So  you  and  Bill  Griffiths  were  a  great  team.  What  did  you  do? 

Nyswander:   Well,  together  we  developed  a  training  demonstration  for  the 
Indian  Service  of  the  United  States,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.   It  was  a  training 
service  with  Navajo  Indians.  We  sent  two  of  our  students  who 
had  their  M.P.H.s  to  work  with  about  five  locations  on  the 
Indian  reservation  where  we  wanted  demonstrations  of  health 
education,  especially  in  the  care  of  infants  and  nutrition,  and 
sanitation. 

These  two  men  went  down,  lived  in  Window  Rock  in  their 
campers,  worked  with  these  five  young  Indians  who'd  had 
education  in  the  Indian  schools,  on  the  kind  of  leadership  they 
could  give,  not  only  to  the  school  but  to  the  Indians  living 
around  the  school.   There  were  some  very  simple  things,  boiling 
the  water,  the  disposal  of  refuse,  the  care  of  milk,  very 
simple.   And  the  use  of  the  hospital  that  was  on  the 
reservation,  not  to  be  afraid  of  it. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  they  or  not,  I  mean  our 
assistants  or  the  Indian  assistants,  that  brought  it  about,  but 
when  they  were  going  to  dedicate  the  hospital  after  it  had  been 
finally  completed,  on  the  big  platform  outside,  they  had  not 
only  the  white  men,  all  the  doctors,  white  doctors,  but  they 
had  the  Indian  doctors,  Indian  men,  also  up  there  side  by  side. 
The  Indian  medicine  men  had  made  these  beautiful  sand  pictures 
which  are  so  symbolic,  and  spoke  to  their  people  something, 
spoke  a  language  that  no  white  man  understood,  I'm  sure  of 
that. 

We  were  able,  I  think,  to  give  some  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  American  health  officer  who  was  at  Window  Rock. 
For  example,  there  was  a  terrible  storm  in  the  Southwest,  and 
it  struck  one  of  the  cities  in  Arizona  where  the  Bureau  had  a 
TB  hospital.   There  was  lots  of  tuberculosis,  and  quite  a 
number  of  Indians  in  this  hospital.   This  terrible  storm  came, 
lightning,  thunder,  and  the  Indians  jumped  out  of  bed  and  just 
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went  crazy.   The  hospital  telephoned  the  health  officer  while 
we  were  there.   He  had  immediately  sent  for  a  medicine  man,  and 
brought  him  into  the  office.   The  medicine  man  began  to  chant  a 
song  over  the  telephone  to  the  hospital.   It  was  evidently  a 
chant  about  man's  relation  to  nature,  and  in  particular  a 
violent  storm.  At  least  that's  what  the  health  officer 
understood.   Finally  the  Indians  got  back  into  bed,  calmed 
down. 

Well,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  one  learned.   Bill  and  I 
learned  a  lot  of  things  in  that  experiment,  in  training,  that 
you  have  to  dig  deeper  than  just  what  you  see  on  the  outside  to 
know  what  should  be  done  in  emergencies. 

Nathan:     Did  you  feel  that  the  Indians  were  willing  to  listen  to  what 
your  people  had  to  say? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  they  did  listen.   They  did  listen,  and  we  got  some  women 
so  educated  that  they  went  around  to  different  homes  and  did 
the  teaching  right  in  the  hogans .   There  were  lots  of  good 
things  that  happened  from  that. 

Nathan:     So  you  can  cross  the  difference  in  culture? 

Nyswander:   You  can't  cross  it,  but  you  can  help  their  people  to  cross  it. 

Nathan:     That's  profound. 

Nyswander:   That's  what  happens.   That's  the  way  I  work  everywhere.   I 
never  try  to  go  directly  myself  to  them,  unless  it's  just  a 
casual  kind  of  thing.   Oftentimes  when  somebody  takes  you  out 
to  where  a  tribe  is  or  a  group  of  people  is,  they  want  you  to 
say  something  to  them,  well,  you  do  the  perfunctory,  polite 
thing,  you  know.   But  that  has  no  meaning.   You  work  with  their 
own  leaders.  Their  own  leaders  have  to  do  it.  And  that's 
where  we  make  mistakes  sometimes,  when  we  select  a  leader  who 
becomes  too  autocratic . 

Nathan:  And  then  is  disassociated  from  his  own  people? 

Nyswander:  That  happened  so  often  in  family  planning.   I  saw  that. 

Nathan:  When  you  were  in  India? 

Nyswander:  In  India,  I  saw  that  in  India,  yes. 

Nathan:     Could  you  see  change  in  the  American  Indian  community,  or  could 
your  people  see  any  change? 
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Nyswander:   Ve  got  reports  on  some  boiling  of  water,  better  sanitation,  and 
protection  of  milk.  Those  three  things  we  got.   I  don't  think 
we  got  much  on  food.  Those  are  the  hard  ones,  and  I  forgot  now 
what  it  was  that  seemed  to  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  the 
food  of  some  of  the  infants .   At  times ,  they  get  hold  of 
commercial  things  and  give  them  to  their  children,  like  some  of 
these  milk  foods,  certain  kinds  of  canned  milk,  and  give  those 
to  the  children.  They're  very  convenient,  but  expensive,  and 
sometimes  they're  not  good  for  the  children,  or  for  all 
children.   I  felt  myself  that  a  nutritionist  ought  to  be  on 
that  job,  and  be  training  some  of  their  people  in  nutrition 
specifically. 

No,  change  is  not  easy,  to  bring  about  change.  You  hope 
for  it.   Big  change  is  going  on  right  now  in  Russia.   My,  what 
throes  they're  going  through.   And  yet,  the  kind  of  steadiness 
that  1  saw  there,  they'll  come  through  all  right.   I  saw 
steadiness,  dear,  in  Russian  home  life  that  I  saw,  and 
institutional  life.   But  they  are  losing  a  lot,  you  see,  by 
going  over  to  democracy.   They're  losing  their  free  education, 
they're  losing  their  free  medicine,  they're  probably  losing 
their  circuses  or  something.  Things  that  I  wouldn't  want  to 
lose,  myself.   I  saw  things  there  I  liked  so  myself. 

So  I  feel  that  there's  a  steadiness  among  those  people, 
that  they're  smart,  and  they're  steady,  and  they  love  their 
country.   That  was  the  thing  that  impressed  me  in  my  time  in 
the  USSR,  was  their  pride  in  their  country.   It's  a  pride  that 
I  had  when  I  was  a  child,  but  I've  sort  of  lost  it,  in  some 
ways,  at  some  times.   Then  it  comes  back  to  me. 


More  on  New  Faculty 


Nathan:  Yes.  At  the  University  you  needed  a  third  person  on  your  staff 
in  health  education? 

Nyswander:   Yes.   We  had  a  strong  health  education  department  back  in 

Washington,  D.C.,  with  Dr.  Derryberry.   I  haven't  talked  about 
him  in  this  connection? 

Nathan:     No,  just  the  name. 

Nyswander:  In  part  of  this,  I  have  to  talk  much  more  about  him,  because  he 
was  the  important  leader  in  the  field.  So  on  his  staff,  he  had 
Dr.  Andie  Knutsen,  who  was  a  social  psychologist.  He'd  done 
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some  very  interesting  work,  interesting  little  experiments  that 
were  the  kind  that  people  could  understand. 

Nathan:     What  sort  of  things  did  he  do? 

Nyswander:  Well,  for  example,  he  had  an  experiment  in  which  he  had  an 

object  which  moved  around  a  figure,  I  can't  remember  what  the 
figure  was,  whether  it  was  a  triangle  or  a  square  or  whatnot, 
but  what  you  saw  was  not  what  it  was  doing.   The  point  which  he 
made  was  that  you  can't  believe  everything  you  see- -it's  a 
fundamental  teaching- -and  to  hesitate  before  you  pass  judgment 
on  things  that  you  see.   I'll  try  to  hunt  some  of  those  up. 
It's  so  long  ago  now  since  I've  thought  of  them.  A  number  of 
little  experiments  had  to  do  with  health,  I  think  some  had  to 
do  with  food. 

He  wanted  to  get  away  from  Washington,  so  he  came.   Ve  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  him  at  all.  He  just  left  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  out  he  came.   The  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
I  think,  supported  him  for  three  years  on  our  staff,  and  then 
the  University  took  him  over. 

Nathan:     Interesting.   And  what  did  you  want  him  to  do? 

Nyswander:   Wanted  him  to  teach  some  research  methods,  study  methods. 

Because  when  you're  a  health  educator,  you  can  always  study 
things,  like  I  told  you,  little  things  like  studying  the  use  of 
the  pamphlets.   Nearly  every  job  that  you  do,  you  can  evaluate 
in  some  way,  so  you  need  simple  methods  of  evaluation  for  some 
of  the  critical  experiments  that  have  been  done  on  the  senses, 
as  in  seeing  and  hearing  and  touch,  so  that  some  of  those 
findings  can  be  used  in  diagnostic  ways.   Some  are  wholly 
descriptive. 

He  also  did  a  study  on  when  does  conception  take  place? 
When  do  you  say  the  fetus  is  a  human  being?  I'm  not  sure  that 
study  was  published.   He  was  working  on  that  just  when  he 
retired,  and  I'm  not  sure  whether  he  ever  finished  it  or  not. 
His  wife  was  here  the  other  night,  but  I've  always  hesitated  to 
ask  her.   But  students  enjoyed  talking  to  him,  he  was  a  very 
critical  thinker.  He  was  a  difficult  man  in  asking  questions 
of  our  Ph.D.  students.   But  a  critical  thinker,  and  he 
strengthened  the  department,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that. 

Nathan:     I  have  the  name  of  George  Foster;  was  he  in  anthropology? 

Nyswander:  Yes.  He  was  an  important  resource  to  many  divisions  in  the 
School  of  Public  Health,  and  particularly  for  us  in  public 
health  education.   Mostly  our  students  went  over  and  took  a 
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Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


course  with  him,  but  he  also  lectured  in  our  school.  George  is 
a  very  wise  man.  He's  worked  directly  with  people,  very  much 
as  a  health  educator  does,  and  1  think  he  still  is  following 
up.   He  has  some  group  or  a  family  down  in  Mexico  that  he  goes 
down  to;  he's  been  studying  them,  I  think,  for  forty  years. 
He ' s  a  good  man . 

I'm  trying  to  think  of  other  things  that  Bill  and  I  have 
done,  because  we  were  so  inseparable. 

Did  you  do  any  writing  together? 

No,  I  don't  think  we  did.   I  may  think  of  some  other  things 
later,  because  he's  so  intimate  a  part  of  my  life,  I  can't  pull 
him  out  and  look  at  him. 


Value  of  Field  Work  Experience 


Nathan:  Right.  You  were  talking  at  one  point,  training  public  health 
workers,  and  you  said,  "I'll  trade  a  week  of  lectures  for  two 
days  of  work  in  the  field." 

Nyswander:   Yes,  yes. 

Nathan:     What  do  you  learn  in  the  field  that  you  don't  get  out  of 
lectures? 

Nyswander:  What  you  get  in  the  field  are  the  perceptions,  which  reach 
practically  all  of  your  senses.   They  reach  your  eyes,  they 
reach  your  ears,  they  reach  your  touch  oftentimes.   Usually 
what  you  see  becomes  in  a  way  a  part  of  you,  a  perception 
becomes  a  part  of  you,  and  so  ever  after  you've  had  that 
perception,  that  thing  is  different  to  you.   Other  people  may 
see  it  other  ways,  but  your  perception  is  what  you  saw.   When 
you're  in  the  field,  what  you  see  has  meaning  for  you. 


Information  and  Need  in  the  Learning  Process 


Nyswander:   Now,  what  you  get  through  reading  and  from  lectures  is 

information,  which  is  very  important,  nobody  would  deny  that, 
But  it  doesn't  necessarily  follow,  unless  there's  a  lot  of 
emotion  in  it,  principally  the  emotion  of  fear,  that  the 
desired  action  takes  place.   You  don't  need  to  do  anything 
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about  it,  if  you  don't  accept  that  it's  one  of  your  needs.   If 
you  accept  that  it's  one  of  your  needs,  then  that's  your 
perception  of  it,  and  you  can  do  something  about  it.  But  if 
you  don't  perceive  that  it  has  any  relation  to  you,  you  don't 
pay  any  attention  to  it.   Think  of  all  the  pamphlets  that  come 
to  you  that  you  pay  no  attention  to.   I  don't  read  any  of  the 
pamphlets  about  all  these  strange  diseases.  Veil,  why  don't  I? 
They're  in  the  health  field.  Why  Dorothy,  shouldn't  you  read 
all  those  things?  I  don't.  That's  the  truth. 

But  you  give  me  a  pamphlet  on  something  that  touches  me, 
or  a  member  of  my  family,  or  one  of  my  dear  friends,  then  I'm 
interested  and  I  read  it,  and  I  talk  about  it.   I  try  to  do 
something  about  it,  if  it's  something  that's  different.   That 
is,  I  talk  about  it  to  see,  is  this  right  or  isn't  it  right? 
Should  we  do  something  or  shouldn't  we  do  something?  But  if  it 
has  no  relation  to  me  or  to  mine ,  or  anything  that  I  can  do  to 
change  the  environment,  then  it  means  nothing. 

Transfer  of  one  experience,  the  result  of  one  experience, 
transfers  over  to  another  when  results  of  that  first  happening 
bear  on  some  need  or  something  inside  you.   It  has  to  be  inside 
you,  or  else  it  doesn't  transfer. 

Nathan:     I  was  thinking  of  your  work  with  the  Indian  groups,  how  they 
could  accept  certain  changes  but  not  others. 

Nyswander:   Yes.   For  part  of  it,  they  don't  see  the  need.   Now,  what  you 
try  to  do  is  to  have  them  see  the  need.   What  you  try  to  do  is 
to  present  them  with  situations  in  which  the  need  becomes 
clear.   You  may  see  somebody  doing  something  that  you  saw  last 
week,  and  you  didn't  do  anything  about  it  last  week;  but  now 
you're  seeing  it,  and  somebody  is  really  enjoying  it  and  having 
a  good  time  with  it.   It  gets  inside  of  you,  and  the  next  time, 
you  try  it,  and  see  if  you  can  have  a  good  time,  because  you've 
seen  something.  But  it's  awfully  difficult  to  get  that  through 
reading,  that  kind  of  thing. 

That's  why  giving  children  lots  of  experiences  in  all 
kinds  of  things  is  important:   travel  and  taking  them  to  zoos 
with  other  children  and  playing  all  kinds  of  games ,  and  looking 
at  all  kinds  of  pictures,  and  talking  about  them,  lots  of  talk, 
talk,  talk,  because  talking  is  action.   Part  of  the  important 
thing,  too,  I  think,  is  that  every  individual  who's  at  all 
normal  wants  to  feel  important,  wants  to  feel  that  he  or  she  is 
somebody,  is  not  to  be  ignored  or  slighted. 

Little  children  feel  that  way,  because  little  children 
know  when  they're  slighted.   I  often  wonder  about  shy  children, 
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what  makes  them  shy.   You  have  to  ask  that  question,  "What 
makes  them  so  shy?"  And  when  you  see  those  children  that  are 
just  buzzing  all  around,  you  say,  "Golly,  what  makes  that  one 
such  a  little  busy-body?" 

When  we  did  those  experiments  with  our  students,  putting 
them  in  the  classroom  to  observe  teachers  and  students,  we 
found  out  that  the  teachers  gave  all  their  attention  to  the 
noisy  students  and  the  ones  that  were  making  a  disturbance,  but 
the  quiet,  shy  children  sitting  way  back  got  very  little 
classroom  attention,  because  they  didn't  cause  any  trouble. 
They  were  the  ones  that  really  needed  help,  as  far  as  the 
doctors  could  tell.   And  I  think  there  have  been  some 
psychiatric  studies  made  of  this,  too. 

Nathan:      I  was  thinking  how  current  all  of  this  sounds.   Apparently 

studies  show  that  the  young  women  are  not  called  on  as  often, 
or  don't  get  as  much  attention  from  the  teacher.  You  were  on 
to  something  very  early,  it  seems. 

Nyswander:   I  think  so,  too.   No,  not  early  really;  I'm  trying  to  think  of 
the  beginnings  of  that.   Of  course,  this  is  Kurt  Lewin,  you 
see,  too.   Dear,  you  know,  I  wish  I  hadn't  given  away  all  my 
books.   That  was  an  impulsive  thing  to  do.   But  I  didn't  know  I 
was  going  to  live  so  long.   [laughs] 

Nathan:     It's  a  generous  thing  to  do. 

Nyswander:   Oh,  dear.   Yes,  I  thought  somebody  can  use  these  things,  you 
know?  Never  dreamed  that  I'd  want  to  use  them  again. 

But  my  experiences  in  India  were  all  so  good. 
Nathan:     Were  you  in  India  during  the  summers  when  you  were  teaching? 

Nyswander:   Some  of  them.   The  winter  I  taught  in  Calcutta,  I  taught  in  the 
School  of  the  Public  Health,  which  is  part  of  the  University  of 
Calcutta.   That  was  winter  term.   I  almost  froze  to  death,  and 
I  had  the  most  awful  cold,  one  of  the  worst  colds  of  my  life. 
I  couldn't  get  warm,  and  I  didn't  have  a  coat,  and  I  went  out 
and  got  entrapped  by  these  men  who  sell  these  things  they've 
made,  and  bought  a  shawl,  and  paid  far  too  much  for  it.   It  was 
a  beautiful  thing,  though,  and  kept  myself  wrapped  in  that. 

Nathan:     Well,  I  know  you  do  want  to  get  to  Calcutta,  and  we  will  get  to 
it  soon. 


Let  me  just  ask  you  whether  you  felt  that  people  teaching 
in  the  School  of  Public  Health  did  well  to  have  a  behavioral 
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and  a  psychiatric  background? 
wanted  in  your  faculty? 


Vas  that  something  that  you 


Nyswander: 


Nathan: 
Nyswander : 

Nathan: 

Nyswander : 
Nathan: 

Nyswander : 

Nathan : 
Nyswander : 

Nathan : 
Nyswander : 


Yes,  we  wanted  that.   For  a  while  there  in  the  school,  we  had  a 
psychiatrist.   She's  one  of  my  best  friends  now;  Dr.  Beulah 
Parker  was  in  the  school.   Many  of  my  students  took  work  with 
her,  and  whoever  was  there  in  mental  health.   Our  students 
nearly  always  sought  out  mental  health  experiences. 

Was  that  a  departure?  Was  that  something  common  in  the  field? 

Well,  1  don't  think  many  schools  of  public  health  emphasized 
the  emotional  thing  as  much  as  we  did,  Bill  and  1,  because  he 
was  a  psychologist  too.   He  graduated  in  child  psychology,  that 
was  his  doctoral  degree. 

Are  there  more  things  that  you  would  like  to  say  about  what  was 
going  on  in  the  school? 

Let's  see,  in  the  school. 

You  were  chair  of  the  Public  Health  Division  staff;  you  taught 
in  Extension-- 

Yes,  Dr.  Bierman  and  I  taught  in  Extension.   Then  I  taught  one 
big  summer  school  class,  big  one.   That  was,  I  think,  fairly 
good;  it  was  as  good  as  a  summer  school  course  can  be  that  is 
done  in  a  classroom,  put  it  that  way. 


[ laughs ] 
partner? 


Good.   You  seem  to  have  enjoyed  teaching  with  a 


Oh,  yes,  yes.   I  did  some  teaching  with  Jerry  Grossman,  who  was 
my  associate  in  the  group,  and  Sarah  Mazelis  was  another 
person.   These  were  two  of  our  finest  students. 

Was  there  stipend  support  for  students? 

We  had  stipends  when  1  was  there,  the  government  stipends, 
because  we  had  Derryberry  back  in  Washington.   Dr.  Derryberry 
was  the  great  strength  of  health  education  all  over  the  United 
States.   He  supported  every  school  of  public  health  in  any  way 
that  he  could,  by  trying  to  get  them  money,  if  that  was  what 
they  wanted. 
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Asking  for  Expert  Help  in  Teaching 


Nyswander:   As  I  will  explain,  Dr.  Derryberry  sent  Ted  Butterworth  out  to 

teach  for  one  whole  semester  with  me  in  the  group  work.  When  I 
was  starting  to  teach  group  work,  I  wanted  help.   I  think  the 
very  first  thing  1  did  was  to  tell  Derry  to  send  me  somebody. 
He  and  Ted  Butterworth  had  been  up  to  Bethel,  Maine,  to  the 
group  dynamics  course  that  was  being  given  by  the  staff  from 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  They  were  Kurt  Levin's  students  doing  the 
teaching. 

Then  I  got  other  help  from  a  young  chap  who  also  came  from 
Ann  Arbor,  Dr.  Gordon  Hearn,  who  was  teaching  group  process  up 
in  the  School  of  Social  Welfare.   He  came  down  and  taught  with 
me  a  semester,  and  by  that  time,  I  felt  sure  enough.   I  had  all 
the  stuff  but  I  was  just  frightened,  because  it's  very  touchy. 

What's  awfully  difficult  about  this,  Harriet,  are  the 
first  steps,  and  in  the  first  steps  you're  frightened  of  being 
rejected.   Often  times,  having  the  truth  told  to  you  about 
yourself  is  the  most  valuable  thing  that  can  happen  to  you, 
most  valuable,  and  it's  seldom  done.   But  when  you're  in  group 
process,  you  ask  for  it,  and  you  get  it,  but  it  still  hurts. 
You're  afraid  of  being  hurt,  partially,  or  you're  afraid  of 
hurting  other  people,  so  that  it's  not  an  easy  subject  to  play 
around  with. 

Nathan:     I  can  understand. 


Personal  Insight 


Nyswander:   No,  it's  not  easy.   I  know  some  psychiatrists  I  wouldn't  want 
to  have  doing  it,  really.  But  if  you  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  do  want  to  change  yourself,  and  you  know  something  that  you 
want  to  change,  then  you  can.   I  was  brave  enough  to  find  out 
from  three  different  groups,  different  kinds  of  people,  what 
they  disliked.   We  just  took  one  problem.   When  I'm  in  a  group, 
whether  it's  a  group  of  two  or  a  group  of  ten,  what  do  the 
people  think  of  me?  What  is  their  opinion  of  me,  of  what  kind 
of  person  am  I?  That's  what  I  wanted  to  know,  and  I  found  out. 

Nathan:     What  did  they  tell  you? 

Nyswander:   One  told  me  that  the  person  I  was  talking  about  was  not  just  an 
acquaintance,  who  was  working  in  the  office  with  me,  but  was 
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somebody  I  disliked,  and  the  way  I  talked  when  I  was  discussing 
that  person,  they  could  tell  that  I  disliked  her.  And  so  they 
couldn't  give  me  help  with  her.  Another  group  told  me  —  this  is 
a  group  of  the  students --that  I  wouldn't  answer  their 
questions.  You  see,  they  weren't  far  enough  along  in  group 
process  to  know  why  I  wouldn't  answer  their  questions:  because 
they  had  to  find  the  answers  themselves.  When  they  got  to 
understanding  that,  they  couldn't  be  nice  enough  to  me.   That's 
why  these  kids  are  all  around  me  now.  They  don't  know  exactly 
why  it  is,  but  it  is  true.   Ever  since  they  found  out  that  1 
could  take  it,  they  felt  secure.   They'd  tell  me  all  kinds  of 
things,  because  they  feel  secure,  because  they  know  that  1  can 
stand  having  the  truth  told  to  me. 

Now,  probably  not  about  everything;  and  there  are  certain 
things  I  know  1  can't  change.   I  know  that  I  can't  change  my 
politics.   That  I've  learned.   There's  no  use  trying.   I  don't 
want  to  change.   I  just  want  to  be  more  decent  about  it. 
[laughter]   That's  all. 

Nathan:     I  like  that. 

Nyswander:   But  I  certainly  have  learned  the  teachings  of  group  process, 

and  being  able  to  listen  to  people  and  be  with  people.   It  made 
me  see  what  religion  means  to  most  people.   The  meaning  is  so 
deep.   I  can  accept  that  without  being  upset  at  all.   It 
doesn't  alter  my  feeling  for  them.   But  it's  that  first 
breakthrough  that's  extremely  difficult  for  people,  for 
students. 

Nathan:     They  would  have  to  trust  you  a  lot. 

Nyswander:   Yes,  yes.   And  trust  each  other,  you  see.   Persons  don't  like 

to  talk  about  themselves  in  front  of  other  people.   If  you  have 
set  up  a  class,  it's  somebody's  job  just  to  listen  and  listen, 
and  at  the  close  of  it,  just  tell  them  what  they  think  of  each 
one  that  you  have  focused  on.   There  are  the  persons  who 
haven't  said  a  word,  for  example.  There  may  be  the  person 
who's  tried  to  do  all  the  talking;  the  person  who  hasn't 
supported  another  person;  one  person  has  said  something 
important,  nobody  supported  them.  That's  the  kind  of  thing 
they  say,  but  oh,  it  teaches  you. 

Nathan:     You  felt  that  this  experience  made  them  better  health 
educators? 

Nyswander:   Oh,  yes.   Then  they  can  work  with  groups,  dear.   Then  they  can 
really  let  other  people  be  leaders.   See,  the  difference  as  I 
see  it,  and  I  think  this  is  true:  we  have  excellent  people 
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doing  group  process  in  social  work,  but  Che  people  they  train 
go  out  to  work  with  usually  groups  of  youth,  settlement  houses 
and  whatnot,  and  usually --usually,  I  say,  but  not  always-- 
usually  the  social  worker  remains  the  leader  of  the  group, 
working  with  them  on  this  very  nice  basis,  but  is  always 
present  with  them,  and  works  with  them. 


Public  Health  Education  and  CTBBVnttY  Leadership 

Nyswander:   For  the  health  educator,  you're  not  a  success  until  you've 
worked  yourself  out  of  that  position  entirely,  of  being  the 
helper.   When  they  go  out  and  get  their  help  from  other  people, 
then  you've  done  your  Job.   It's  a  big  difference. 

It's  so  wonderful,  for  example,  to  evaluate  their 
training.   I  was  called  to  Peru  because  they'd  finished  the 
training  of  five  college  graduates.   These  young  people  had  a 
whole  year's  training  in  public  health  education,  and  public 
health.   Mary  Jo  Kraft  (health  education  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  supervisor  in  both  Central  and 
South  America)  had  been  training  them  in  the  Health  Department. 

I  went  out  into  the  jungle  to  be  with  one  of  them,  and  I 
was  with  another  one  of  them  in  the  bustee,  in  a  ghetto,  to  be 
in  group  meetings  they  were  holding.   Sometimes  it  was  about 
water,  and  a  well  that  had  been  dug;  sometimes  it  was  a  latrine 
that  was  being  built.  Those  were  the  two  things  that  this 
project  was  for. 

Well,  the  one  for  the  latrine  being  built  was  a  rural  area 
surrounding  quite  a  good-sized  town.   There  had  been  a  group  of 
WHO  [Vorld  Health  Organization]  engineers  there  who  for  a  whole 
year  had  been  struggling  to  get  each  family  to  build  their  own 
latrine,  and  one  for  the  school.   I  think  two  latrines  had  been 
built  the  whole  year,  with  the  WHO  engineer  there.   Mary  Jo 
Kraft  used  the  health  educators  she  had  trained.   They  worked 
with  a  group  of  men  and  women  in  the  community  in  leadership 
training,  just  starting  with  group  meetings,  studying  all  about 
the  flies  and  whatnot,  doing  all  the  work  on  the  thing.   They 
had  explored  around  to  find  out  what  were  the  sources  of  the 
flies  in  their  community,  or  whatever  the  problem  was. 

I  think  in  six  months'  time  after  that  committee  got  to 
work,  there  were  something  like  twelve  latrines  built.   I 
visited  them  at  this  stage  when  women  had  taken  over  the 
committees.   Women  had  become  the  chairmen  of  the  latrine 
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committees,  and  the  women  had  insisted  that  latrines  be  built 
in  these  twelve  places.   I  had  my  picture  taken  with  flowers  in 
my  arms  standing  in  front  of  a  latrine.   [laughter] 

Nathan :     What  a  proud  moment . 

Nyswander:  Oh,  wonderful  things  happen  to  you.  Wonderful  things.  But 

that's  what  health  education  is,  see,  getting  things  done.   It 
worries  me  if  health  educators  in  school  over  here,  aren't 
being  trained  to  be  practitioners.   1  look  upon  myself  as  a 
practitioner.   I've  done  about  fifteen  years  of  research  in  my 
life.  That's  enough.   I  want  to  be  doing  something,  and  I 
found  out  that  health  education,  from  my  point  of  view,  if  I'm 
a  practitioner,  then  something  has  to  be  done,  something  has  to 
happen.   Otherwise,  who  are  you?  You're  not  a  health  educator, 
in  my  point  of  view. 

Nathan:     Very  interesting.  How  did  this  settle  with,  let's  say,  the 
rest  of  the  academic  community  in  the  university? 

Nyswander:   As  far  as  I  know,  I  didn't  know  of  anyone  who  objected  to  it 
when  Bill  and  I  were  there,  because  Bill  has  exactly  the  same 
point  of  view.   Bill  goes  over  to  work  on  a  South  Sea  Island, 
and  something  happens  and  gets  done.   If  I  go  to  a  workshop,  as 
I  did  to  this  one  in  Nume.a  and  nothing  gets  done  except  I'm 
there  to  bolster  up  the  health  educator,  and  really  show  her 
how  good  she  is.   The  men  all  see  how  good  she  is,  and  they 
themselves  like  the  work  that  each  other  are  doing  and  discuss 
it.   I  didn't  do  anything,  except  bolster  her,  that's  all.   But 
anybody  could  have  done  that. 

So  there  are  all  kinds  of  jobs.   Every  job  is  different. 
I  never  try  to  say  what  the  job's  going  to  be  until  I  get 
there . 

Nathan:     And  this  point  of  view  you  did  convey  to  your  students? 
Nyswander:  Yes,  this  is  what  I  teach. 


Loyalty  Oath  and  Some  Consequences 


Nathan:     You  had  mentioned  that  when  you  recruited  Bill  Griffiths,  you 

wanted  to  retire  when  you  were  sixty- two.   What  year  would  that 
have  been? 

Nyswander:   That  was  1957. 
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Nathan : 
Nyswander : 

Nathan : 
Nyswander: 

Nathan : 
Nyswander: 


Nathan: 
Nyswander : 

Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


You  were  there  during  part  of  the  loyalty  oath  period? 

Yes,  and  now  I  want  to  put  that  in.   I  haven't  discussed  that 
yet,  have  I? 

No. 

I  want  to  make  a  full  statement  of  that.  Have  I  got  time  to  do 
that  now? 

Oh,  yes. 

Probably  the  loyalty  oath  was  one  of  the  worst  things  that  ever 
happened  to  me.   It  added  to  my  desire  of  wanting  to  retire.   I 
didn't  want  to  be  in  an  institution  that  had  treated  me  so 
shabbily,  and  treated  my  friends  and  the  rest  of  the  group  so 
shabbily.   I  don't  know  how  the  demand  came  through  that  we 
should  sign  it,  but  there  was  a  request  that  came  right  out  and 
said,  "Every  member  of  the  faculty  must  sign  a  loyalty  oath." 
I  don't  remember  how  that  originated  or  who  circulated  it  or 
what  form  it  was  in. 

Dean  Smith  was  there  as  dean,  but  in  the  school  teaching 
administration  was  Dr.  Ned  Rogers.   In  the  school  too, 
teaching,  was  Dr.  Weinerman.   Dr.  Weinerman  taught  what  now  is 
being  put  into  action,  I  hope.   He  taught  about  creating  health 
for  everybody,  and  a  health  program.   He  was  very  bright,  and 
the  students  liked  him. 

There  was  another  man  who  came  in  the  same  time  that  I 
did,  was  a  statistician.   It's  a  name  I  think  that  means 
Jerusalem- -Dr.  Yerushalmy. 


We  were  all  three 


Yes,  I  remember  that  name. 

We  three  people  became  very  good  friends, 
liberals . 

That  would  be  Rogers,  Weinerman- - 

No,  Weinerman,  Yerushalmy,  and  I.   We  three.   Rogers  came  in 
later,  because  he  was  teaching  a  course  in  administration.  He 
had  resigned  being  a  dean  and  became  a  teacher. 

So  this  demand  came  and  then  began  the  buzzing  in  the 
halls.   We  got  to  know  all  the  people  who  would  sign  it  and  all 
the  people  who  wouldn't.   There  was  a  nice  young  fellow,  I've 
forgotten  what  his  name  was ,  who  resigned  and  went  over  to  work 
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Nathan: 

Nys wander : 

Nathan: 
Nyswander : 

Nathan : 
Nyswander: 


at  some  other  agency.  Dr.  Weinerman  finally  resigned  and  went 
to  teach  at  I  think  Yale.  He  resigned;  he  wouldn't  sign.  And 
that  left  Yerushalmy  and  me. 

The  three  of  us  had  shaken  hands  like  that,  out  in  the 
hall,  the  day  that  we  said  we  would  not  sign.  And  we  meant  it. 

First  we  started  out  with  a  group  of  about  400  faculty 
members  who  said  they  wouldn't  sign.   For  a  while,  we  met  every 
week  in  the  Faculty  Club.   The  group  got  smaller  each  week.   We 
had  some  professors  who  did  lots  of  talking  and  were  the 
leaders,  you  know.  They  were  very  poor  leaders.  The  real 
leaders  of  our  group,  and  the  group  of  liberals,  was  Edward 
Chace  Tolman,  professor  of  psychology.   He  was  my  professor, 
guided  my  thesis. 

The  group  got  down  into  the  thirties,  just  [laughs]  got 
smaller  and  smaller.  Because  Tolman  came  to  the  young 
psychologists --there  were  a  number  of  young  psychologists  who 
were  in  the  group  —  and  he  said,  "Look,  you're  young,  you're 
just  starting  out,  you've  got  young  families."  Most  of  them 
had  a  child,  maybe;  some  of  them  were  just  starting  out.   He 
said,  "Now  you  go  ahead  and  sign.   Don't  pay  any  attention  to 
it.   Don't  get  moral  about  it.   Sign  it.   I  won't  sign  it."   So 
that  cleaned  out  quite  a  whole  group.   I  didn't  know  anybody 
really  outside  our  own  school. 

I  decided  that  I  would  not  sign.   So  with  the  last  group 
that  now  was  down  to  nineteen,  and  I  was  one  of  the  nineteen, 
they  held  hear ings --hearings,  dear,  imagine- -for  each  of  us.   I 
was  told  the  day  of  my  hearing,  and  I  appeared.   It  was  in  one 
of  the  classrooms  of  the  present  School  of  Public  Health. 

Who  was  questioning  you? 

There  was  a  committee;  there  was  no  woman;  there  were  six  men, 
I  think,  five  or  six.  So  painful. 

These  were  faculty  members? 

Faculty,  dear,  all  faculty.   One  of  them  was  the  man  whom  they 
all  revered,  and  whom  I  had  revered  too.   He  once  had  been 
president- -Kerr . 

Clark  Kerr? 

Clark  Kerr.  One  of  them  sitting  there  was  Clark  Kerr.  He  was 
the  only  one  I  knew.  I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  to  think 
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that  Clark  Kerr  would  sit  in  on  a  committee  like  this  and 
question  an  individual. 

The  committee  went  at  me:   "Why  won't  you  sign  it?  What 
reasons  can  you  give  for  not  signing  it?  Why  don't  you  sign 
it,  why  are  you  so  foolish?"   I  said,  "I  won't  sign.   The 
reason  I  won't  sign  is  because  I  signed  it  once.   I  signed  it 
when  1  took  my  doctoral  degree ,  and  I  thought  it  meant 
something.   1  still  am  going  to  keep  it  meaning  something  to 
me.   I  won't  sign  it." 

So  I  left  the  room,  and  I  went  back  to  my  office,  sent  my 
resignation  in  to  the  dean,  packed  my  books,  and  my  desk,  and 
got  out.   I  had  an  invitation  to  come  over  to  WHO,  and  took  my 
husband,  and  away  we  went  within  a  couple  of  weeks,  over  to 
Geneva,  where  I  had  a  job  for  a  month  or  two  doing  something. 

Then  what  happened?  This  I  don't  think  should  be  printed 
now,  dear,  so  I'd  better  not  talk  about  it. 

Nathan:     I  can  turn  the  tape  recorder  off. 

Nyswander:   Turn  it  off.   [tape  interruption]   On  this  wonderful  trip 

around  Switzerland,  we  came  to  this  mountain.   (What  was  the 
name  of  that  mountain?) 

Nathan :     Jungf rau? 

Nyswander:   The  Jungf rau,  of  course,  the  Jungf rau.   What  would  I  do  without 
you? 

Nathan:     What  would  I  do  without  you?  That  would  be  even  harder. 

Nyswander:  My  husband  and  I  were  out  in  the  bright  snow  right  on  the  very 
top,  dog  sleds  were  running  all  around  and  people  were  yelling 
and  having  a  good  time.   I  thought  1  heard  my  name  being 
called,  but  I  said  to  George,  "Oh,  no,  it  must  be  someone  with 
a  name  that  sounds  like  mine.   Couldn't  possibly  be  anybody  for 
me."  Three  days  later,  we  were  back  in  Geneva,  and  at  the 
hotel  where  we  had  been  staying,  there  were  telegrams  and 
telegrams.   Most  all  of  them,  I  think,  were  from  Chuck  Smith, 
the  dean. 

He  said,  "Dorothy,  you  must  sign,  because  your  department 
will  suffer  if  you  don't.  You  must  sign.  This  is  all  going  to 
be  straightened  out  someday,  but  now  isn't  the  time  to 
straighten  it  out."  And  so  I  signed.   But  it  was  my  one 
chance,  Harriet,  to  stand  up  and  to  be  counted,  and  I  wanted  to 
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be  counted  on  the  side  of  the  principle  for  once  in  my  life. 
And  it  didn't  happen. 

That's  that  story.  But  I'll  never  forget  that  hearing  in 
that  little  room.   That's  all. 
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ZI  GROUP  PROCESS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 


"Group  Dynamics"  and  Personal  Influences 


Nathan:     I'm  just  going  to  say  that  I  had  been  asking  you  about  Leona 
Baumgartner.   Do  you  want  to  tell  me  about  her  and  about  Ruth 
Benedict? 

Nyswander:   Leona  Baumgartner  had  both  an  M.D.  and  a  Ph.D.   She  had  ink  in 
her  veins.   She  began  writing  when  she  was  in  college.   She 
translated  a  Latin  poem  about  syphilis  into  English  at  that 
age,  so  she  knew  she  was  going  to  be  a  doctor.   She  became  a 
health  officer  of  one  of  the  districts  in  New  York  City.   From 
there,  she  became  the  commissioner  of  health  of  New  York  City. 
She  held  practically  every  position  that  exists  in  public 
health,  the  maternal  and  child  health  field,  both  nationally 
and  internationally.   A  tremendous  woman;  ah,  I  learned  so  much 
from  her.   She  said,  "Never  accept  'no',  Dorothy,"  and  I've 
witnessed  the  fact  that  she  never  accepted  "no". 

When  she  was  commissioner  of  health,  she  would  find  that 
there  was  no  money  in  the  budget  to  do  some  job  that  needed  to 
be  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  city,  so  then  she  would  go  to  an 
agency  and  ask  them  for  the  money.   If  they  said  no,  she  didn't 
pay  any  attention,  she'd  just  come  home  and  say,  "Veil,  this 
afternoon  I  think  later  I'll  go  see  so-and-so."   She  just  kept 
at  it  until  she  got  the  money.   She  was  competent  and  she  had  a 
great  number  of  friends.   I  don't  know  anything  that  was  ever 
denied  her.   [laughs] 

Nathan:     Wonderful. 

Nyswander:  Now,  Dr.  Ruth  Benedict  was  and  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foremost  anthropologists.  She  was  not  a  close  friend  of  mine, 
but  we  called  each  other  by  our  first  names.  I  knew  her  as  one 
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Nathan: 


Nys wander : 


Nathan : 


Nyswander : 
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of  a  small  group  of  women  there  in  New  York  City;  I  think  the 
war  brought  us  together.   Five  of  us  worked  on  writing  a 
brochure.   That  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  she  was  a 
member  of  that  group.  We  were  all  psychologists;  I  think  she 
was  the  only  anthropologist.   She  was  a  person  interested  in 
everything  that  was  going  on,  and  at  Columbia  she  had  heard 
about  "group  dynamics",  as  they  called  it  then. 

She  called  me  on  the  phone  and  said,  "Dorothy,  there's 
going  to  be  a  course  given  up  here,  and  you  must  take  it."  I 
said,  "Gee,  I'm  already  on  a  war  job."   "You  just  can't  use  the 
war  thing  on  me.   Dorothy,  you  have  to  take  it.   This  is  a 
course  for  training  leaders.  You're  a  leader.  Now,  you  come 
to  this  course."   She  was  like  that. 

So  I  went  to  the  course,  taking  my  assistant,  Sol  Lifson, 
with  me.   (He  was  an  excellent  aide  all  the  time  I  was  in  New 
York  City.)   [laughs)   My  first  experience  the  first  night  with 
these  graduate  students  of  Kurt  Lewin's  was  a  disaster.  This 
first  introduction  to  group  dynamics  I  didn't  like  at  all,  and 
I  muttered  to  Sol  about  it  all  the  way  home.   "What  good  is  it 
being  an  expert,  what  good  is  it  having  a  Ph.D.,  if  you  can't 
use  it?" 

[laughs]   I  can  hear  it. 

This  feeling  began  to  change  in  the  second  session,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  course,  I  knew  there  was  something  in  this  field 
very  important  for  me . 

Veil,  that  was  Ruth  Benedict,  and  how  she  got  me  to  Kurt 
Lewin.  From  then  on,  Kurt  Lewin  became  the  second  great  male 
influence  in  my  life,  besides  my  father. 

And  Mr.  Tidyman  the  third? 

Yes.   Since  about  1950  I  have  recognized  that  Kurt  Lewin,  Mr. 
Tidyman,  and  my  father  were  the  most  important  teachers  in  my 
life.  My  father  colored  every  aspect  of  my  feeling  for  the 
world  and  its  people;  Mr.  Tidyman  laid  the  foundation  for  my 
religious  thinking;  Kurt  Lewin  gave  me  the  foundation  for  my 
teaching  of  public  health  education.   I  had  to  throw  out  of  the 
window  practically  half  of  everything  I  learned  in  my  Ph.D. 
when  I  became  interested  in  group  dynamics.   I  was  able  to 
change  that  much,  dear,  and  throw  it  out. 

After  you  had  worked  so  hard  to  get  it. 
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Nyswander:   Oh,  work.   I  should  say  so.   But  what  he  had  to  offer  made 
sense  and  it  works.   It  works. 

Nathan:     Imagine  finding  a  principle  you  can  apply  like  that. 
Nyswander:   It's  a  wonderful  thing. 

Develocinc  a  Curriculum 


Nyswander:   [You  will  remember  that  one  of  the  members  of  Dr.  Derryberry's 
staff  was  Ted  Butterworth,  who  at  my  invitation  came  to 
Berkeley  soon  after  I  began  teaching,  to  lead  a  class  in  group 
process.   By  this  time,  I  had  such  respect  for  the  field  that  I 
felt  too  shaky  to  attempt  the  course  by  myself.   He  was  a 
splendid  person  for  Derry  to  send.   He  introduced  the  health 
educators  to  group  process,  and  also  led  a  group  for  about 
twenty- five  students  from  other  departments  in  the  school,  who 
had  heard  about  the  course  from  the  health  educators. 

I  have  always  felt  that  asking  for  help  in  any  situation 
was  not  a  mark  of  weakness.   Perhaps  that  is  the  way  it  is  seen 
by  some  people;  if  so,  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  new  ideas 
that  good  help  brings.   As  I  said  earlier,  in  the  next  school 
year  at  UC  I  again  asked  for  help,  this  time  from  Gordon  Hearn, 
who  was  teaching  group  process  in  the  School  of  Social  Welfare. 
He  had  been  a  student  of  Kurt  Lewin. 

This  course,  as  I  remember,  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
open  to  anyone  in  the  School  of  Public  Health.   Among  the 
twenty- five  to  thirty  students  present  were  several  sanitarians 
who  weren't  enjoying  what  was  going  on,  and  told  me  so,  rather 
forcibly.  As  we  sat  in  a  circle,  I  felt  suddenly  like  a 
Christian  thrown  into  the  lions'  den,  but  two  or  three  of  the 
other  students  began  to  speak  together,  telling  the  sanitarians 
to  get  out  if  they  didn't  like  it.   I  thanked  both  the 
sanitarians  and  my  defenders ,  and  invited  the  complainers  to  my 
office  to  discuss  how  we  could  improve  the  class.   This  event 
taught  me  that  I  need  never  fear,  because  there  was  always 
someone  who  understood  what  group  process  was  all  about,  and 
would  say  so. 

I  realized  very  soon  that  I  had  all  the  resources  needed 
to  help  me  develop  a  broad  curriculum.   I  wanted  to  develop  a 
course  of  study  for  the  health  educators  that  would  emphasize  a 
number  of  elements.   These  included  response  to  community 
health  problems,  relationships  with  groups,  program  planning, 
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evaluation  methods  appropriate  to  studies  of  health  conditions, 
the  importance  of  working  with  the  school  systems,  and  group 
process. ] 

1  want  to  tell  in  here  something  about  group  process,  and 
I  can't  go  into  it  too  much,  but  I  can  give  the  basic 
principles.   It  is  a  method  of  communicating  between  people, 
that  emphasizes  participation  and  progress  toward  achieving 
solutions.   It  is  a  method  that  is  valuable  in  personal 
relationships  as  well  as  in  working  with  groups  or  developing 
community  resources .  The  methods  used  in  group  process  become 
a  guide  to  the  examination  of  personal  motivations  and  civic 
policies.  Because  it  is  a  process,  action  is  implied.  One 
thinks  of  movement,  of  the  different  roles  that  are  needed  in  a 
group  to  obtain  movement  toward  a  goal,  and  of  the  basic  need 
for  individuals  to  play  different  roles  in  a  group  discussion 
in  order  to  move  discussion  to  a  desired  outcome. 

What  I  do  is  to  use  this  philosophy  and  these  principles 
of  group  process  no  matter  what  job  I  go  into,  or  what  subject 
it  is.   It's  one,  a  philosophy  which  I've  taken  into  my  private 
life,  and  one  which  has  made  me  feel  very  comfortable  no  matter 
what  kind  of  group  I  go  into  in  what  country.   It's  a  strange 
thing.   I  found  another  one  of  my  students,  Helen  Ross,  who's 
much  better  in  her  work  than  I  am  in  group  process.   I  told  her 
this,  and  she  said,  "Why  Dorothy,  I  feel  exactly  the  same  way. 
I  feel  so  comfortable,  whether  I'm  over  in  the  South  Seas  or 
whether  I'm  in  Arabia." 

So  it  crosses  all  the  cultures? 

Yes,  dear,  because  it's  how  you,  the  consultant,  feel  inside. 
And  as  a  consultant,  you  don't  force  anything  on  anybody.   A 
consultant  is  a  learner.   A  consultant  is  a  person  who  should 
be  learning  as  much  as  the  others  are  supposed  to  learn  from 
him,  or  her.  This  is  what  is  so  true,  and  until  that  rapport 
is  established,  there  isn't  too  much  you  can  do,  and  very 
little  change  occurs. 

As  I  was  telling  Betty  Rintoul  this  morning,  so  many  of 
these  workshops  and  short  courses ,  and  ordinary  courses  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  are  matters  of  giving  information  or  of 
telling  people  what  to  do.  Well,  now  of  course,  if  it's  an 
emergency,  I  do  need  to  get  out  of  my  house  if  it's  on  fire, 
and  I  do  need  information.  But  I  have  to  need  it.   I  have  to 
need  the  information. 
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What  group  process  does  is  to  use  situations  of  helping 
others  to  see  the  need,  then  planning  themselves  how  to  meet 
the  need,  assess  resources,  and  make  plans  that  lead  to 
solutions.   I  never  do  the  planning,  never.   I  sit  with  them  if 
they  ask  me  to,  but  my  aim  is  to  get  them  to  do  the  planning. 
It's  their  country,  it's  their  class,  it's  their  community.   In 
my  own  classes,  it's  your  class.  What  do  you  want  to  learn? 
Where  is  it  you  want  to  go?  You  see? 

Well,  that's  the  way  that  is.   So  I'll  talk  a  little  bit 
more  about  that  later. 


More  on  Associates  as  Resources 


Nyswander:   I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  rest  of  my  wonderful  resources. 

There  was  Helen  Martikainen;  she's  Finnish.   She  was  the  first 
person  in  the  World  Health  Organization  to  head  the  Division  of 
Public  Health  Education.   She  was  there  twenty-five  years.   Dr. 
Brock  Chisolm,  the  first  director  of  WHO,  gave  Helen  such 
support  that  her  influence  was  felt  on  every  continent.   She  is 
a  statesman,  still  going  strong.   She  now  is  retired,  of 
course,  but  in  North  Carolina  where  she  lives,  she's  into 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  health,  women  and  children; 
Helen's  there. 

I  talked  to  her  the  other  day.   She  called,  she's  so  upset 
about  the  people  who  are  using  this  word  health  "promotion." 
"Oh,"  she  says,  "Dorothy,  how  can  they  do  it?  How  can  they?" 
Makes  her  just  sick  all  over.  And  she  says  there  are  some 
people  that  even  want  to  change  the  name  SOPHE  over  to 
something  in  promotion  and  education,  or  education  and 
promotion.   Oh,  dear.   I  told  her  I  agreed  with  her.   To  me, 
the  differences  between  education  and  promotion  are  so  great, 
that  I  think  health  promotion  deserves  a  field  all  its  own.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  health 
promotion,  when  I  see  it  practiced  by  some  of  my  friends  who 
have  graduate  degrees  in  public  relations. 

You've  also  got  Ann  Haynes  noted,  Jessie  Bierman,  and 
George  Foster,  the  anthropologist. 
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Teaching  Group  Process  in  Three  Settings 


Nyswander:   Immediately  after  I  got  here,  I  hunted  up  anybody  else  who  had 
been  working  with  group  process,  because  I  was  working  and 
still  studying  it  like  mad.   I  still  am  studying  it,  you  see. 
You  never  get  through  learning  about  it,  or  learning  about 
yourself.   In  the  Department  of  Psychology  was  this  wonderful 
person,  Hugh  Coffey,  whom  I  had  met  in  Washington,  D.C.,  before 
I  came  out  here.   I  took  short  courses  in  Washington  in  group 
process.   I  had  two  in  New  York  and  two  in  Washington,  Just  two 
or  three  nights,  that  kind  of  thing,  or  a  couple  of  weekends. 

Then  when  I  came  out  here ,  Ann  Haynes  had  already  become 
involved  in  group  process ,  and  when  she  saw  that  I  too  was 
interested,  then  she  thought  that  together  we  could  introduce 
this  educational  process  to  all  the  members  of  her  staff.   So  I 
said,  "Get  Hugh  Coffey,"  who  had  come  out  here  to  teach  at  the 
same  time.   It  was  a  wonderful  thing.   Hugh  Coffey  taught,  and 
Ann  and  I  took  his  courses  over  again,  because  it's  a  strange 
thing,  how  you  can  keep  on  learning  that  way.   Hugh  Coffey  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  fun,  since  we  were  all  newcomers  to  the 
University,  for  those  of  us  interested  in  group  process  to  meet 
regularly. 

There  was  Gordon  Hearn,  who  had  been  a  student  of  Kurt 
Lewin,  who  arrived  the  same  year  to  teach  in  the  School  of 
Social  Welfare,  who  was  teaching  group  process  to  the  social 
workers.   Hugh  Coffey  was  teaching  group  process  in  the 
Psychology  Department.   I  was  the  third  one  on  the  campus, 
teaching  it  in  the  School  of  Public  Health.   This  is  all  new, 
too,  you  see.   And  then  there  was  a  fourth  chap  from  Santa 
Cruz,  who  was  the  head  of  a  social  agency  there;  he  was  known 
to  Hugh  Coffey,  but  after  almost  fifty  years,  I  can't  remember 
his  name,  because  I  haven't  seen  him  since.   With  the  other  two 
I've  of  course  always  kept  in  close  contact. 

We  used  to  meet  at  least  once  a  month,  to  help  each  other. 
We  would  talk  about  the  problems  we  had  with  people,  or  with 
ourselves,  often  times  wholly  about  ourselves;  you  know,  being 
fearful,  or  being  hurt,  all  kinds  of  things.   Then  we  brought 
in  research,  and  anyone  who'd  read  some  new  research  could 
discuss  it.   We  had  a  nice  time  for  two  or  three  years  until  we 
got  pretty  strong  ourselves.   We  all  helped  each  other.   I  was 
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Che  one  who  needed  the  most  help,  because  Gordon  Hearn  and  Hugh 
Coffey  had  worked  under  the  master,  Kurt  Lewin  in  Boston,  for  some 
time.  They  shared  so  much  with  me.   It  was  lovely.   I  had  really 
a  lot  of  help,  but  no  materials  at  all.   We  had  no  books. 

Did  you  have  any  budget  for  books  and  materials? 


Nyswander:  Yes,  1  did.   I  began  ordering  them,  anyway.  Ve  had  more  budget 
in  those  days,  too.   It  wasn't  a  question  of  budget. 


Characteristics  of  Group  Process 


Nyswander:   Maybe  one  of  the  first  things  I  should  go  into  now,  was  what 

was  group  process  as  I  consider  it.   A  group- -what  is  a  group? 
You  and  I  are  a  group,  to  me.   The  two  of  us.   I'm  not  using 
group  process  on  you  because  I'm  doing  all  the  talking  today, 
you  see.   So  this  is  not  quite  the  same  situation.   I'm  not  a 
learner  today;  I  don't  think  you  can  learn  and  talk  at  the  same 
time.   [laughter]   Ah,  well.   So  it  goes. 

It  can  be  any  number  of  people.   When  the  numbers  get  too 
big,  they  can't  talk  to  each  other.   What  you  really  like  to 
have  in  a  group  is  not  to  have  it  so  large  that  there  can  be  no 
communication,  because  people  learn  from  other  people.   They 
learn  through  discussion.   They  learn  through  having  people 
tell  them  they  know  nothing,  or  tell  them  that  they  think  they 
know  it  all.   They  need  to  have  feedback  as  to  how  other  people 
see  them  in  a  group. 

One  can  seek  that  with  a  group  of  friends.   I  sought  that 
for  myself.   Because  I  said  that  one  thing  that  would  be 
important  for  my  own  happiness  and  for  my  teaching  work  would 
be  that  I  had  to  go  through  the  experience  so  that  I  could  feel 
the  kinds  of  pain  that  anyone  usually  feels  when  you  do  group 
work  for  the  first  time.   It's  hard  on  the  ego  to  be  told  that 
you  haven't  any  clothes  on.   [laughter] 

Nathan:     Is  there  a  maximum  size? 

Nyswander:  The  best  group  for  growth  is  seven.  That's  a  very  good  working 
size,  that's  a  nice  group.   I  love  it  when  there  are  just  seven 
people.   I've  done  group  work  with  as  many  as  fifteen,  or 
twenty,  and  the  results  must  have  been  positive,  but  Dr. 
Rogers,  Ned  Rogers,  who  was  on  our  faculty- -he  was  dean  for 
several  years ,  but  then  he  went  back  to  teaching  in 
administration- -heard  something  about  the  class  and  asked  me 
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if  I  would  take  a  couple  of  his  students.   I  said  sure,  I'd 
take  a  couple  of  his  students ,  a  couple  of  doctors ,  male 
doctors . 

So  they  came.   Oh,  I  put  a  lot  of  time  in  on  our  class 
with  them,  a  lot  of  time.   He  said  that  they  just  became 
different  people  in  his  class  now,  where  they  had  been 
obstreperous  or  they  had  done  all  the  talking;  one  of  them  was 
a  great  talker,  another  was  a  fighter,  and  one  negated  most 
things  that  people  had  to  say.  After  the  classes  were  over, 
they  didn't  do  those  things  any  more. 

So  he  asked  me,  would  I  teach  to  his  full  group?  I  taught 
groups  of  his  students  until  he  retired.   The  health  education 
students  had  a  laboratory  class  and  a  lecture  each  week.   The 
lecture  series  provided  the  opportunity  to  read  out  of  the 
journals,  and  out  of  the  source  books  in  social  psychology. 
That's  where  most  of  the  research  work  was  being  reported.   The 
books  I  used  for  textbooks  for  about  four  years  were  the  social 
psychology  publications  that  came  out,  one  each  year.   Social 
psychology  was  developing  new  fields  then,  it  was  growing;  here 
were  people  who  had  been  out  working  with  people,  with 
children,  and  doing  experiments  on  human  behavior.   The 
research  was  pertinent  to  our  interest  in  group  behavior. 


Examnle:   Kelloee  Foundation  Demonstration 


Nyswander:   How  do  you  help  people  change  a  habit  or  an  attitude?  To  bring 
about  change  in  another  person  is  usually  very  difficult.   It 
is  strange  that  one  could  still  continue  to  smoke  after  reading 
the  mortality  data  on  smoking.   Have  you  found,  as  I  have,  that 
it  is  only  when  the  individuals  themselves  decide  to  quit 
smoking,  that  they  do? 

Each  person  who  has  spoken  frankly  with  me  has  given  me  a 
different  reason  for  giving  up  the  habit.   I'm  always  surprised 
that  so  few  say  that  they  were  motivated  by  the  data  that  have 
been  available  for  many  years. 

The  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  was  greatly  interested  in 
improving  elementary  education  in  rural  schools.  To  this  end, 
a  number  of  superintendents  of  schools  from  rural  areas  of 
Michigan  were  invited  to  visit  an  elementary  school  in  an 
adjoining  state,  to  observe,  and  to  give  their  opinion  of  the 
school.   The  invitation  had  been  arranged  by  the  health 
educator  on  the  foundation  staff,  Vivian  Drenkhahn.   The  chosen 
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school  had  one  of  the  best  programs  in  the  state ;  the  program 
was  unusually  good. 

The  visiting  superintendents  traveled  in  a  bus,  and  were 
welcomed  personally  by  the  county  superintendents  who  had 
requested  their  opinions.  The  visitors  spent  two  days  talking 
with  teachers,  meeting  with  parents,  sitting  in  classrooms  to 
watch  the  teachers  at  work,  and  considerable  time  talking  to 
the  principal  and  the  superintendent. 

Before  they  returned  home,  they  were  asked  to  be  frank  and 
to  give  any  criticisms  they  had  of  any  part  of  the  program. 


Perceptive  Learning  and  Changed  Behavior 


Nyswander : 


Nathan: 


Nyswander: 


Well,  let  me  see  if  I  had  some  more  points, 
just  a  little  bit  more  on  methods. 


Oh,  yes,  I  have 


The  underlying  theory  is  that  learning  is  a  matter  of 
gaining  more  and  more  perceptions.   It's  the  theory  of 
perceptive  learning.   But  a  perception,  what  is  a  perception? 
A  perception  is  the  meaning.   When  I  ask  you  what  is  a  dog, 
you'll  tell  me  all  of  the  meanings  that  through  your  life  you 
have  put  together  and  call  now  a  dog.   Since  different  people 
have  different  perceptions,  no  two  can  have  always  the  same 
perceptions,  except--!  don't  know,  I  don't  think  even  twins 
have  the  same  ones . 

Our  job  in  health  education  is  to  try  to  bring  into  play 
new  perceptions,  good  perceptions.   Here's  where  I  believe  that 
new  information  can  be  introduced  but  only  if  it  meets  some 
need  of  the  individual.   Information  alone  doesn't  bring  any 
change . 

This  is  a  criterion  that  I've  used  in  my  work.   You  ask 
about  committees,  you  ask  about  workshops  or  courses.   All  I 
have  to  say  is  that  I  wish  I  hadn't  wasted  summer  after  summer 
teaching  summer  courses  in  school  health. 

What  would  have  been  a  better  use  of  your  time? 

Why,  just  having  a  good  time  somewhere.   [laughter]   Yes.   At 
least  I  would  have  gotten  something  out  of  it.   Or  I  could  have 
had  my  sleeves  rolled  up,  for  example,  and  been  with  a  group  of 
women  making  chapaties,  learning  how  they  made  chapaties.   I 
might  have  been  able  to  find  if  they  have  any  problems  and 
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working  with  them,  try  to  find  solutions, 
good  summer. 


That  is  my  idea  of  a 


Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


Another  example  of  wasted  professional  time  is  the  giving 
of  pamphlets  to  mothers  when  they  visit  clinics.  Through 
follow-up  in  the  homes,  as  I  mentioned,  I  found  these  pamphlets 
being  used  to  prop  up  table  legs ,  and  fill  cracks  in  windows 
and  door  frames .  Ve  never  gave  out  any  pamphlets  at  all  in  the 
school  health  program,  because  the  parents  had  to  come  in  if 
they  were  going  to  get  help  for  their  children. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  project  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Public  Health  wanted  me  to  do  as  soon  as  1 
finished  the  Astoria  study.   That  was  a  follow-up  of  earlier 
studies  revealing  that  19  or  20  percent  of  the  parents  did  not 
seek  medical  care  for  their  children.  This  finding  came  out  of 
the  heart,  vision,  and  dental  studies.   The  Health  Department 
wanted  me  to  find  out  why  this  percentage  of  parents  did  not 
seek  care  for  their  children. 

I  think  I've  almost  told  you  enough  about  group  process. 

It's  through  participation  with  other  people  that  you 
learn  most,  both  about  yourself  and  about  them;  when  you  can 
reach  the  point  in  a  small  group  of  friends  when  you  can  have  a 
meeting  and  say,  "I  want  you  to  tell  me  tonight  what  you  think 
about  the  way  I  handled  this  situation."   I  did  this  over  and 
over.   I  took  a  situation  in  which  I  disliked  a  person,  and 
presented  it  to  a  group  of  professional  friends.   Through  role 
playing,  the  group  was  able  to  see  aspects  of  myself  I  hadn't 
seen.   From  this  experience,  painful  as  it  was,  I  was  able  to 
change  my  attitude  and  behave,  I  think,  like  a  better  human 
being. 

There  has  to  be  a  lot  of  trust? 

Oh,  yes.   But  I  do  trust  friends,  and  if  they  want  to  make 
something  of  it,  they  can  do  it.   [laughs] 

I  realized  that  these  summer  schools  where  I'd  been 
teaching  every  summer,  and  workshops,  were  only  for  credit. 
Nobody  had  any  real  need  for  the  workshop  or  was  going  to  do 
anything  about  it.   I  realized  that  I  was  wasting  my  life.   So 
I  stopped  all  that  and  I  took  myself  off  boards. 
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Nathan:     Was  it  scary  to  change  so  much? 

Nysvander:   No,  by  the  time  I  got  through,  I  welcomed  it  because  then  I 
could  find  things  that  had  meaning.   If  you're  not  helping 
others,  then  what's  the  sense  of  doing  it?  I'm  not  helping 
myself  either,  by  taking  those  assignments  Just  in  order  to 
earn  a  little  bit  of  money.   That  was  of  course  always  • 
question  with  me  in  the  early  days,  to  earn  an  extra  five  or 
ten  dollars  was  very  important.   So  maybe  I  would  have  done  it 
just  the  same;  I  don't  think  so.   I  don't  think  so.   But  who 
can  tell? 


Behavior  in  Germany.  1952 


Nyswander:   I  had  some  fine  experiences  that  are  listed  in  the  outline. 

Take  my  German  experience.   That  was  really  a  wonderful 
experience  after  the  war,  of  how  I  was  treated  and  how  should  I 
behave.   In  Germany,  the  women  accepted  me,  the  men  did  not; 
but  not  all  women  did.   For  example,  I  went  to  make  a  home 
visit  with  one  of  the  nurses  in  Wiesbaden.   I  was  going  just  to 
observe  her  nursing  techniques,  and  she  knew  that  that  was  what 
I  was  interested  in.   Now,  how  was  she  going  to  handle  the 
work?  What  did  she  talk  about  to  the  mother?  She  told  me 
there  were  two  children  in  the  family.   When  we  walked  in  the 
door,  went  to  the  front  room,  sat  down,  the  mother  came  in,  but 
she  was  not  the  real  mother.   These  were  children  she  was 
taking  care  of,  and  they  were  Negro  children.  They  were 
children  of  our  soldiers. 

Nathan:     What  were  you  studying  there  in  Germany? 

Nyswander:   I  was  looking  at  health  education  in  Germany  for  the  high 

commissioner's  office.   And  the  reason  I  happened  to  be  there 
again  is  because  always  of  my  students.   Dr.  Peter  Brauner  was 
a  doctor  who  took  my  course  in  group  process.   When  he  became 
the  chief  of  party,  you  might  call  it,  of  the  public  health 
program  in  Germany  under  the  high  commissioner's  office,  then 
he  brought  me  there  in  1952.   He  would  like  to  have  kept  me  the 
whole  time,  but  I  could  only  spend  three  months  with  him.   I 
had  to  get  back  to  work. 
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Nathan:     Did  you  have  a  leave  from  the  University? 

Nyswander:   I  did  most  of  this  always  in  the  summers,  and  I'd  take  just  one 
month  off. 

Nathan:     So  here  you  were  in  the  living  room  with  the  woman  and  these 
two  children. 

Nyswander:  What  do  you  do  and  how  do  you  behave?  Well,  I  think  I  probably 
did  pretty  well,  because  the  nurse  was  in  the  staff  meeting  the 
next  day,  and  1  had  full  cooperation.   I  said,  "What  beautiful 
children,  and  what  good  care  you've  been  giving  them."  Nor  did 
I  let  anyone  see  that  I  had  been  shocked  at  the  naked  truth  of 
one  of  the  aftermaths  of  war. 

Then  I  went  to  visit  some  of  the  doctors.   Oh,  I  remember 
there  was  one  doctor,  a  specialist,  and  he  was  in  one  of  the 
old  bunkers.   I  don't  know  what  those  bunkers  were,  they  went 
up,  circled  up.  Then  there  were  little  rooms  off  the  side  of 
them,  terrible  things,  that  had  been  made  into  little  offices. 
This  was  the  man  in  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  He  showed  me  a 
chart  of  the  number  of  cases  in  the  women  of  Wiesbaden  before 
the  war  —  that  meant  before  the  advent  of  the  American  soldiers 
--and  after. 


Nathan: 
Nyswander: 


The  story  was  sort  of  sad.   I  could  see  the  glint  in  his 
eye.   He  didn't  like  me,  I  guess.   Maybe  he  had  full  reason  not 
to  like  me,  too,  dear,  being  an  American.   But  he  really  took 
delight  in  showing  me  that.   I  said,  "I'm  sorry,  I'm  just 
terribly  sorry.  What  are  you  doing  about  it?" 

Were  they  doing  anything? 

I  can't  remember  what  he  did. 


Status  of  Group  Process  in  the  School  of  Public  Health 


Nathan:     Is  the  whole  group  process  approach  still  being  taught  in  the 
School  of  Public  Health  now? 

Nyswander:   Not  at  Berkeley,  I  don't  think.   I  haven't  heard  of  it,  and  no 
one  has  mentioned  it  to  me.   I  know  it's  being  taught  well  over 
in  Hawaii,  and  it  was  taught  very  well  at  the  University  of 
Washington  until  they  did  away  with  the  department. 
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Nathan:     You  were  talking  about  looking  for  resources  when  you  came  to 
Berkeley,  and  you  did  find  some  on  campus.   I  was  getting  a 
little  worried  that  maybe  you  wouldn't  find  any,  but  you  did. 

Nyswander:   Yes,  but  now,  you  see,  those  two  people  are  gone,  both  of  them. 
Hugh  Coffey  is  no  longer  there  in  the  Psych  Department,  and 
Gordon  Hearn  is  no  longer  in  the  School  of  Social  Welfare.   I 
don't  know  who's  there  now,  in  the  other  schools.   I  don't  know 
what's  on  this  campus,  because  they  tell  me  that  no  one  is 
teaching  group  process  in  the  School  of  Public  Health. 

Nathan:     Nobody  teaching  group  process? 

Nyswander:  That's  what  they  tell  me.  We  had  it  as  a  required  course. 

Nathan:     You  were  saying  that  you  were  instrumental  in  bringing  Bill 
Griffiths  onto  the  faculty. 

Nyswander:   Yes,  yes.   Everything  that  I  would  say  about  things  that  I've 
done  here  in  the  University  or  in  the  community  around  here, 
Bill  is  part  of  it,  an  intimate  part  of  it.   I  grew  to  be  very 
dependent  upon  him.   I  think  in  the  year  or  two  before  I 
retired,  that  he  was  doing  most  of  my  work  for  me,  because  he 
was  an  eager  person  and  so  capable.   He  was  a  child 
psychologist,  so  that  I  don't  know  how  much  group  work  he  had 
before  he  came.   I  never  pinned  him  down  on  that.   But  we 
taught  it  together,  you  see,  for  years.   I  don't  think  you 
could  tell  the  difference  between  us.   And  it's  his  whole 
manner  of  work  with  anybody- -he  works  with  me  that  way,  I  love 
it.   [laughter]   He  has  a  hard  time  telling  me  that  I  should  do 
something,  oh,  he  has  an  awful  time.   1  say  to  him,  "Now,  come 
on,  Bill." 


Committees.  Bureaucracy,  and  Chances 


Nathan:     I  see  that  I  have  given  you  the  bureaucratic  list  of  all  the 

committees  and  all  of  the  courses  that  are  part  of  your  record, 
but  that's  only  one  part.   It's  not  the  greater  part? 

Nyswander:   No.   I'm  not  a  good  committee  person.   But  even  in  the 

committees  that  I  see  working  about  me,  committees  of  the 
private  health  agencies,  for  example,  every  once  in  a  while 
I've  been  asked  to  be  on  the  board  temporarily  because 
somebody's  leaving.   For  instance,  when  Jessie  would  go  from 
the  board  she  was  on,  then  she'd  always  say,  "Oh,  Dorothy,  you 
take  my  place  while  I'm  gone." 
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This  is  what  I  saw  in  one  of  them  when  I  sat  in  for  her. 
There's  a  chairman  who  probably  will  be  a  doctor,  who  sits  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  At  his  right  hand  will  be  the  secretary 
of  the  department,  but  she  isn't  a  secretary  for  just  copying 
letters.  She  may  be  a  volunteer,  in  fact,  but  more  often  than 
not  she's  paid.   She  has  all  kinds  of  questions  about 
administration  and  money  and  things,  and  she  has  talked  these 
over  presumably  with  the  chairman.   Ve  have  never  had  any  word 
about  them,  the  members  of  the  committee,  but  we  hear  what  the 
answers  are  at  the  meeting:   "This  is  what  we've  decided  to 
do." 

Nathan:     So  you  don't  participate  in  any  discussion  or  decision  making? 

Nyswander:   So  there's  absolutely  no  growth  for  anybody.   One  committee 
that  they  put  me  on  in  the  University  sounded  wonderful, 
stipends  for  freshmen.   Veil,  it  was  a  big  committee.   I  went 
to  my  first  meeting.   1  came  in  just  before  it  started;  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  the  people  at  the  table.   I  tried  to 
talk  to  somebody  that  I  sat  down  next  to ,  but  he  was  busy 
talking  to  somebody  he  knew.   I  went  to  three  meetings.   1  was 
never  introduced  to  the  group.   Nobody  in  the  group  was  ever 
introduced.   Maybe  they  all  knew  each  other,  I  don't  know.   I 
was  never  consulted  about  a  single  thing,  I  never  had  an  agenda 
that  was  given  to  me.   So  after  the  third  meeting,  I  just 
stopped  going.   I  didn't  notify  anybody,  I  just  stopped. 

I  think  I  was  on  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare, 
one  that  was  appointed  by  the  governor.   We  hired  a  person  for 
the  Welfare  Board  in  New  York,  I  was  on  the  board  there  too.   I 
thought  that  would  be  fun  in  a  big  city,  gad,  that  was  going  to 
be  interesting.   But  on  that  one,  they  had  this  paid  person. 
She  had  worked  with  them  for  several  years ,  and  now  the 
decision  was  made,  a  big  decision,  that  she  should  go  out  and 
gather  some  data,  more  data.   So  she  went  out  to  gather  more 
data  on  something.  They  had  data  and  all  kinds  of  reports  that 
she  had  made,  but  there  wasn't  one  action  thing  that  that 
committee  had  done  as  far  as  1  could  make  out  from  talking  to 
them. 

There  was  another- -oh,  the  Girl  Scout  committee  in  Salt 
Lake  City.   1  was  on  that  one.   My  best  friend  was  some 
officer,  and  all  we  did  was  tie  knots  and  do  things  like  that. 
It  was  really  ridiculous.   So  1  stayed  with  that  for  about  four 
months,  and  1  quit  that. 

For  summer  after  summer,  1  think  1  may  have  needed  the 
money,  I  don't  remember  now.   I  taught  school  health  for  the  TB 
Association  up  and  down  the  State  of  California.   I  taught  at 
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least  three  times  down  in  San  Diego.  The  last  time  I  taught,  I 
asked  them  if  the  next  time  they  would  stipulate  that  an 
evaluation  would  be  made  of  the  value  of  these  courses,  that 
after  all,  they  were  paying  out  a  nice  sum  of  money  each 
summer. 

Nathan:     How  did  they  respond  to  that? 

Nyswander:   "We  know  they're  doing  good."  Yes,  that  was  just  wonderful. 
You  can't  believe  it:   "We  know  they're  doing  good." 

Nathan:     Well,  there  you  are.   [laughs] 

Nyswander:   So  I  didn't  get  asked  any  more,  nor  would  I  have  accepted  any 
more. 

Nathan:     When  you  got  to  the  University,  to  UC  Berkeley,  and  the 

committee  on  stipends  for  freshmen,  did  you  find  that  typical? 

Nyswander:   I  wasn't  on  any  other  committee.   The  committees  in  our  School 
of  Public  Health  are  far  different.   They  were  efficient. 
These  were  big  University  committees. 

Nathan:     So  the  ones  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  that  you 
particularly  thought  were  worthwhile--? 

Nyswander:   One  was  Jessie  Bierman's  committee  on  curriculum. 
Nathan:     Oh,  yes,  that  would  be  fun. 

Nyswander:   She  worked  like  a  dog  on  that  and  had  a  good  consultant  on  it. 
I  was  supporting  her  all  the  way,  but  the  faculty  wouldn't  give 
her  support  for  changes.   Getting  change  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  the  thing  that  I  wonder  and  marvel  at  is  how 
this  Hillary  Clinton  is  getting  the  changes  that  she's  getting, 
and  how  the  President  is  getting  the  changes  he  is.   Of  course, 
a  lot  of  them  he  has  to  buy  with  votes,  and  I  suppose  promising 
things.   But  I  want  to  tell  you,  it's  extremely  difficult. 

We  couldn't  get  anywhere  at  that  time  by  the  democratic 
method.   Jessie  would  be  quite  democratic  with  them,  but  she 
also  put  a  lot  of  herself  into  it.   I  think  she  may  have  paid 
out  of  her  own  pocket,  getting  some  person  to  go  over  the  data, 
I  don't  know.   I  know  she  worked  hard  to  get  some  changes  into 
the  administration,  the  arrangement  of  all  of  our  different 
groups.   But  they  didn't  budge  one  step. 

So  the  only  way  that  this  has  been  done,  and  this  is  an 
interesting  thing,  is  the  higher-ups  just  make  the  changes,  and 
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then  people's  livelihood  depends  on  it.   If  you  don't  accept 
it,  you  don't  have  a  check  to  take  home.   Now  take  your  new 
title  and  your  new  responsibility. 

Just  as  they've  done  down  at  UCLA  now,  you've  heard  about 
that,  where  they've  done  away  with  the  School  of  Public  Health 
and  the  School  of  Social  Welfare,  and  mixed  them- -taken  them, 
broken  them  up,  and  put  the  parts  with  other  departments. 
They're  fighting  it  down  there,  faculty  are  fighting  it,  and  I 
don't  know  how  they'll  come  out.   But  that's  one  way  of  doing 
it ,  you  see . 
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XII  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  CHITRE,  PANAMA.  1953-1954.  AND 
BRAZIL,  1958,  1970 


Nathan: 


Nyswander : 


Well,  let's  see. 
Chitre,  Panama? 


Did  you  want  to  talk  about  the  work  in 


Nathan : 


Nyswander : 


Chitr6  occurred  during  my  sabbatical  in  1953-1954.   This  was  a 
program  that  was  set  up  by  Mary  Jo  Kraft  who  was  the  director 
of  public  health  education  for  overseas  countries  for  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.   She  and  I  had  worked  together  in  Peru 
and  in  Colombia  and  Brazil.   It  was  a  joy  to  be  with  her.   She 
was  what  I  call  a  statesman  in  public  health  education.   She 
and  Helen  Martikainen,  who  had  the  same  kind  of  a  job  for  the 
World  Health  Organization  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  both  gave 
style  and  substance  to  our  young  profession. 

How  do  you  define  a  statesman  in  this  work? 

By  their  method  of  work.   They  had  entirely  different  methods 
of  work,  and  I  preferred  Mary  Jo  Kraft's  method,  but  Helen 
Martikainen' s  methods  got  results  too:   that  was  to  bring 
public  health  education  to  the  attention  of  governments,  to  get 
it  started,  because  there  was  nothing  in  the  beginning.   You 
would  almost  say  it  must  have  been  like  the  universe  —  in  the 
beginning  was  the  word.   [laughter]   Well,  the  two  statesmen 
were  the  word. 

Mary  Jo  Kraft  set  hers  up;  that  is,  in  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America,  which  was  her  main  territory.   Two 
or  three  times  she  was  called  to  do  administrative  planning 
over  in  the  Near  East,  but  this  was  her  real  territory.   This 
was  a  special  big  project,  a  different  type  than  any  she  had 
ever  done.   She  did  all  the  preliminary  planning  and  hard  work. 
[interruption] 
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TralninE  Six  Directors  of  Public  Health  Education 


Nathan:     This  was  when  Mary  Jo  Kraft  was  working  in  the  Americas? 

Nyswander:  Yes.   She  did  the  planning  of  this  entire  project.   She  finally 
ended  up  with  the  problems  in  the  very  center  of  Panama,  which 
said  that  it  would  like  to  have  this  project  in  its  health 
department  for  the  training  from  five  to  eight  directors  of 
public  health  education  in  the  Latin  American  countries,  and 
would  make  the  facilities  of  a  county  department  with 
headquarters  in  Chitr£  available  to  the  project.   All  together, 
there  were  six  health  educators,  all  except  one  had  a  degree  in 
public  health  education  from  a  school  of  public  health  in  the 
United  States.   The  one  who  did  not  have  a  degree  was  the 
health  educator  of  the  City  of  Chitre,  which  was  the  county 
seat  of  its  province. 

Nathan:     They  all  spoke  English? 

Nyswander:   Most  of  the  time.   Sometimes  it  was  half -Spanish  and  half- 

English,  since  they  all  spoke  Spanish.   The  participants,  the 
national  directors  of  health  education,  came  from  Chile,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  Panama,  and  Brazil. 

Nathan:     In  what  way  was  this  project  different  from  the  others  that 
Mary  Jo  Kraft  had  set  up? 

Nyswander:   This  was  a  project  of  high  order.   Usually,  our  training 

projects  were  for  health  educators  to  work  under  the  national 
directors  of  health  education,  but  this  was  a  project  for 
directors  themselves.   I  was  told  that  it  was  my  baby  in 
whatever  methods  were  to  be  used  in  the  training.   That  was 
quite  a  responsibility.   So  we  all  moved  in  to  Chitre,  our 
place  of  livelihood  [laughs].   Our  place  of  eating  and  sleeping 
was  this  only  hotel  in  Chitre.   Each  room  was  open  at  the  top 
for  circulation  of  air  throughout  the  hotel,  so  that  one  could 
hear  everything  that  went  on  in  every  room. 

The  food  one  could  hardly  call  good.   One  example:   a 
little  girl  had  the  steady  job  of  picking  all  kinds  of  things 
out  of  the  rice  every  day  before  it  was  cooked.   It  really 
takes  your  appetite  away  a  little  bit,  unless  you  get  quite 
hungry . 
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Using  Techniques  of  Group  Process 


Nyswander:  We  had  a  wonderful  health  officer,  Dr.  Bernal.  Dr.  Eernal  had 
had  a  course  in  public  health  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
I  determined  that  I  was  going  to  use  all  the  techniques  of 
group  process  that  could  possibly  be  used.   It  was  testing,  at 
least  for  me,  people  with  more  power  in  public  health  education 
than  I  had  ever  worked  with- -I  mean  as  a  group.   I  had  no 
expectations ,  but  I  did  have  hopes .   My  great  hope  was  that 
group  process  would  hold  for  this  situation. 

Nathan:     Were  these  all  men? 

Nyswander:   All  men.   One  of  them  had  his  wife  there,  but  she  didn't 
interfere  with  the  teaching.   She  was  a  pregnant  wife. 

So  it  started  naturally  with  the  complete  planning  of  the 
objectives  by  these  participants.   The  group  itself  planned. 
The  health  officer  of  the  province  sat  silently  listening  to 
this  planning,  which  went  on  for  three  days.   These  men  who  had 
come  to  the  workshop  were  all  strangers  to  each  other. 

Nathan:     Was  there  any  kind  of  agenda? 
Nyswander:   No,  no  agenda  whatever. 
Nathan:     Not  with  group  process? 

Nyswander:   No.   No,  the  agenda,  you  see,  is  what  they're  building,  the 
planning  of  the  agenda,  is  what  I  should  have  said.   Their 
planning  of  the  objectives  and  of  the  agenda  to  get  there. 

So  it  finally  came  out  that  they  would  talk  to  the  members 
of  the  local  staff  there,  on  the  local  Health  Department. 
They'd  find  out  what  the  local  Health  Department  thought  were 
the  needs.   That  was  a  big  first  step,  I  thought.   We  got  those 
needs,  and  got  them  all  listed.   The  health  officer  sat  through 
these  meetings,  too,  to  make  this  determination,  still  silent, 
but  always  there.   A  wonderful  man. 

Nathan:     Was  it  awkward  for  him  to  be  under  scrutiny  in  this  way,  to 
feel  that  his  work  was  being  examined? 

Nyswander:   No,  he  had  sought  it,  you  see.   He  had  written  in  and  said  he 
would  do  this.   That  was  the  way  that  Mary  Jo  had  set  them  up. 
They  chose  it,  and  agreed  that  the  project  should  be  done.   No, 
he  was  open,  and  there  was  no  reflection  on  the  staff.   This  is 
what  they  focused  on,  not  what  was  the  matter  with  the  staff, 
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but  what  were  the  needs  out  in  the  community.   Naturally,  you 
assume  that  there  are  needs  out  there,  in  everybody's 
community,  just  like  here.  All  kinds  of  needs,  so  that  when 
you  come  in  to  attack  a  need,  there's  no  slur  on  the  Health 
Department . 

Nathan:     About  how  big  a  community  was  Chitre? 

Nyswander:   For  our  community,  we  chose  a  part  that  had  400  families.   That 
was  about  a  fifth  of  the  community,  so  I'd  say  it  was  about 
2,000  families. 

It  was  the  county  seat,  so  that  was  a  big  thing,  you  see. 
The  governor- -and  oh,  this  is  interesting- -the  governor  of  the 
province  had  his  office  there.  It  was  over  a  grocery  store. 


Mismatch  of  Staff  and  Communitv  Views 


Nyswander:   We  had  this  list  of  what  Dr.  Bernal's  staff  saw  as  the 

important  parts,  but  they  were  all  different.   Each  staff 
member  thought  the  problems  of  his  department  were  the  ones 
that  were  important.   So  somebody  said,  "Well,  Dr.  Bernal,  what 
shall  we  do?"  which  was  the  proper  thing.   Well,  he  said,  "Get 
them  together.   Let  them  come  to  some  decision  as  to  what  you 
should  do."  See,  this  building  the  agenda  is  the  art,  you  take 
time  in  doing  it,  because  all  the  time  that  is  taken  in  these 
steps  is  commitment.   People  get  committed  through  each  one  of 
these  steps;  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  health 
education  is  to  get  people  committed  to  action,  to  change.   But 
unless  they  get  committed  to  it  themselves,  it  doesn't 
ordinarily  take  place.   So  this  is  a  first  step. 

They  got  together,  and  they  finally  agreed  the  main 
problem,  because  of  the  number  of  deaths,  was  the  nutrition  of 
children  under  two  years  old.   That  was  what  the  staff's 
decision  was.   When  we  said,  "Well,  now  what  next  do  we  do?" 
somebody  had  the  bright  idea,  "Why  don't  we  go  out  and  find  out 
what  the  citizens  think?"  Then  we  had  to  break  down  and  get  a 
workable  size.  Here's  where  we  selected  a  whole  section  of  the 
village  which  went  from  the  center  of  town  right  out  to  the 
homes  that  were  built  of  straw  on  the  edge  of  the  village,  the 
homes  of  the  fishermen. 

Nathan:     You're  making  sort  of  a  pie  slice-- 
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Nyswander : 


Nathan : 
Nyswander: 

Nathan: 
Nyswander: 


Yes,  pie  slice.   It  was  close  enough  to  a  section,  or  sample, 
of  the  population.   So  then  we  broke  up  into  committees,  two 
persons  each,  and  allocated  portions  of  the  pie  to  each  group 
of  two.  Each  group  of  two  interviewed  every  person  in  their 
pie  slice. 

Did  you  do  this  as  well?  Were  you  on  one  of  the  teams? 


I  was  on  one  of  the  teams, 
anybody . 

You  knocked  on  every  door? 


I  probably  learned  more  than 


On  every  door.   And  for  our  pie  slice,  we  formulated  the 
questions  we  should  ask.  Now,  this  was  one  place  where  I  made 
some  suggestions  as  to  what  these  questions  should  be,  but  I 
gave  them  to  the  group  to  decide  upon,  and  to  disagree  with. 
(I  said  I  had  something  here  that  I'd  brought  from  India, 
because  I  had  had- -how  could  I  have  brought  this  from  India? 
No,  I  wasn't  in  India  yet.   Gosh,  I  must  have  taken  it  from 
here  to  India.   [laughter]   That's  what  happened.   We  devised 
these  things  there  in  our  group.   Now  I  can  see  it.   We  took  it 
to  India.   That's  interesting.) 

The  group  arrived  at  these  questions.   One  was,  "Would  you 
be  on  a  health  committee  of  some  sort  if  there  were  a  committee 
here  working  on  bringing  better  health?"  Yes,  they  would,  of 
course . 


Nathan:     Both  men  and  women  were  asked? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  yes.   Not  always,  but  whoever  was  in  the  household  was 
asked.   It  was  a  household  kind  of  thing. 

The  second  one  was ,  "Would  you  care  to  be  chairman  of  such 
a  group,  if  one  were  to  meet?"  Not  saying  there  is  going  to  be 
one,  but  if  there  were  such  a  committee.  You  got  a  yes  or  no. 
If  it  was  no,  you'd  say,  "Well,  if  you  don't  want  to,  whom 
would  you  suggest?"   So  here  we'd  begin  getting  the  suggestions 
of  people. 

"Where  do  you  think  is  a  good  place  for  meetings  of  this 
kind?"  We  got  everything  except  where  meetings  are  usually 
held.  Not  one  person  mentioned  using  a  church  or  a  school  or 
any  of  the  government  buildings.   They  were  all  in  people's 
yards  or  people's  houses,  on  the  front  porch,  or  in  the  yard. 
I  think  those  three  places  were  the  places  that  were  suggested. 
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Nathan : 
Nyswander : 


And  the  fourth  question  was,  "Veil,  what  time  of  day  do 
you  think  you  should  have  the  meetings?"  Got  that  "you" 
business  quite  early  in  there,  that  was  the  other  thing. 

Then  each  person  was  told  that  the  data  would  be 
summarized  and  brought  back.   How  did  we  get  the  first  data 
back  to  them?  Oh,  1  know  what  we  did.  We  asked  them  to  set  up 
somebody  for  a  temporary  committee  from  each  section.  Then  we 
took  some  of  those  names,  and  put  them  in  a  little  committee 
just  to  report  back  to  the  group,  and  they  all  held  meetings, 
too,  right  away,  after  we  added  up  the  figures  and  got  what  the 
answers  were . 

Then  the  important  question  was,  "What  do  you  think  is  the 
most  important  health  problem  of  this  community?  What  do  you 
think  it  is?"  Well,  it  didn't  come  out  to  be  the  nutrition  of 
children.   It  came  out  to  be  the  flies  which  were  coming,  now 
it  was  the  month  of  May,  and  the  flies  were  abominable.   In 
fact,  they  were  so  bad  that  I  got  infected  too,  and  went  to  bed 
for  a  week  there.   I  was  sick  as  a  dog,  diarrhea.   It  wasn't 
pleasant  at  all. 

It  was  the  flies.   We  got  flies  from  every  one  of  the 
sections.   So  all  of  our  planning  we'd  done  back  there  at  the 
Health  Department  had  led  to  flies,  not  to  nutrition. 

We  took  those  findings  right  into  the  Health  Department 
meeting,  and  Dr.  Bernal  said,  "Dr.  Nyswander,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  accept  my  people  as  members  of  your  group  when  you  are 
meeting  here  and  discussing  things?  I  would  like  to  sit 
through  everything.   When  people  on  the  staff  can't  be  here,  I 
will  tell  them  what  happened." 

Wonderful . 

I  said,  "Well,  I'll  take  it  up  with  the  group,  Dr.  Bernal."   I 
took  it  up  with  the  group,  and  they  just  shouted  with  joy  to 
think  that  we  could  get  their  help,  they  are  now  this  larger 
group,  you  see. 

So  Dr.  Bernal 's  staff  joined  our  people  before  we  went  out 
to  the  houses,  so  that  we  didn't  have  too  many  houses  each  to 
do,  and  got  everybody  educated.   That  was  what  happened.   You 
get  the  idea  now  where  that  comes  in?  Before  we  asked  those 
four  questions,  Dr.  Bernal 's  group  had  been  accepted  as  part  of 
our  group. 

Well,  so  it  went.   What  is  each  committee  going  to  do  then 
about  this  problem  that  they  have  selected:   flies?  Well,  they 


Dorothy  Nyswander  and  colleagues  dancing  at  her  farewell  party,  Chitre,  Panama, 
1953. 
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had  serious  meetings,  and  they  had  their  chairmen  now.   Each 
committee  took  the  person  who  had  the  most  people  say  they 
wanted  him.   Every  one  of  the  committees  had  somebody  who  would 
be  selected  by  several  people,  and  they  were  always  accepted. 
There  was  no  problem  whatever.   That  method  worked.   Every  one 
of  the  steps  worked;  that  was  the  thing  that  was  so  pleasing  to 
all  of  us  in  the  group.   I  think  there  were  one  or  two  members 
of  our  group  who  didn't  realize  what  was  happening. 


Educating  the  Community  and  Finding  the  Flies'  Source 


Nyswander:   Now  began  what  you  would  call  the  education  of  the  community  as 
a  whole.   The  chairmen  were  all  brought  together,  and  the 
problem  that  had  been  decided  on  was  flies.   They  made 
decisions  as  to  the  various  ways  that  they'd  like  the  first 
meeting  in  their  districts  to  go,  and  were  given  full  freedom 
to  do  what  they  wanted,  which  is  the  commitment,  you  see,  of 
what  they  would  do.   It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings  when 
somebody  said,  "Why  don't  we  get  one  of  the  films  from  the 
Health  Department?  Won't  you,  so  and  so,  bring  the  film?"  And 
the  member,  who  was  one  of  our  staff  members,  or  one  of  the 
Health  Department  staff  members,  said,  "No,  you  have  to  come 
into  the  Health  Department  yourself  to  get  that."  We've  wanted 
to  get  people  into  the  Health  Department,  you  see,  get  them  in 
there,  so  that  they  become  familiar  with  it,  and  not  go  to  the 
curanderas  out  in  the  community. 

So  they  held  their  meetings,  they  arranged  each  one  of 
them,  each  committee  would  confer  afterwards,  the  chairmen 
would  confer;  they  arranged  for  a  date,  which  had  to  be  a  date 
within  the  time  of  our  being  there,  because  we  were  only  there 
for  three  months  in  that  village.   And  they  decided  on  the 
cleanup  day. 

Nathan:     Did  they  find  the  source  of  the  flies? 

Nyswander:   Oh,  yes,  that's  what  they  did.   Oh,  yes,  getting  that  source, 
that  was  such  fun.   The  very  first  thing  that  happened  was 
asking,  "Well,  what  is  the  source  of  the  flies?"  All  of  them 
had  to  say  with  the  cows  outside,  where  the  milk  came  from, 
that's  where  it  was  all  coming  from.   Or  else  it  was  coming 
from  the  pigs;  they  had  one  place  that  had  pigs  they  were 
raising.   That's  where  the  flies  were  coming  from. 


see 


Well,  the  only  way  they  could  know  that,  is  to  go  out  and 
and  find  them.   So  they  visited  those  places,  and  when 
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they  returned,  they  said,  "No,  those  aren't  the  places."  And 
then  they  finally  discovered  that  the  places  were  their  own 
back  yards.  You  see,  it  rained  practically  every  afternoon. 
You  had  fruit  that  dropped  from  the  trees,  the --what  was  that 
tropical  fruit?  Mangoes.   It  was  the  tropical  fruits,  and  the 
animals  back  there ,  because  every  back  yard  had  animals  of  some 
sort.  They  and  the  fruit  and  the  slush  and  the  mud  all  mixed 
together,  and  here  was  just  a  wonderful  place  for  flies.   So 
that's  what  they  discovered. 

So  then  came  the  day  of  the  cleanup --well,  by  Jove,  they 
went  out  and  did  it. 

Nathan:     How  can  you  clean  up  all  those  back  yards? 

Nyswander:   Each  person  cleaned  his  own.  What  they  did  was  to  get  trucks. 
They  went  to  the  governor,  got  the  governor  involved- -see ,  this 
is  important  for  him,  this  many  people.   There  was  a  Department 
of  Public  Works  that  had  the  only  trucks  that  were  available. 
I  think  there  were  four  trucks  that  were  used  in  various  things 
in  public  works,  so-called,  road  building.   These  were  turned 
over  to  the  group  for  a  day,  and  the  police  were  all  there  to 
help.   Everybody  had  to  help.   They  certainly  cleaned  up  their 
place. 

Well,  of  course,  what  happened?   (This  was  sort  of 
pathetic.)  There  are  wonderful  dressmakers  down  there,  both 
men  and  women  dressmakers,  so  we  outsiders  all  had  our  clothes 
made  there,  in  the  villages.   I  was  having  a  dress  made,  and 
the  little  dressmaker  said  to  me,  "What  is  it  that  you're  doing 
around  the  city?"   I  said,  "We're  making  a  health  study."  He 
said,  "Well,  why  don't  you  include  us?  You're  doing  such 
interesting  things."  Bless  their  hearts.   Which  only  shows  you 
that  the  whole  city  could  have  been  involved,  if  that  had  been 
the  plan.   But  this  was  a  trial  to  see  what  would  work,  and  we 
oftentimes  had  to  make  one  step  ahead  and  then  step  back,  and 
take  another. 

Nathan:     So  you  really  learned. 

Nyswander:   I  learned  a  tremendous  amount  from  that  study. 

Nathan:     Did  it  validate  some  of  the  ideas  that  Kurt  Lewin  had  suggested 
to  you? 

Nyswander:   I  think  it  did.   I  think  that  all  the  basic  principles  of 

participation,  the  meaning  of  participation,  the  strength  of 
participation,  the  power  of  participation,  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  at  least  for  me  personally,  it  enabled  me  with  such  full 
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confidence  to  work  in  any  community  with  this  method,  and  this 
was  what  I  was  able  to  do  over  in  India  afterwards.   It  was 
regarded  as  a  success  there,  in  little  Chitr6,  too.  Oh,  yes. 
All  the  staff  loved  it.  We  had  two  dentists  on  the  staff,  and 
they  loved  this  work  that  they  had  done ,  because  they  were 
right  there  with  the  others.  Ve  had  a  public  health  nurse,  and 
we  had  a  little  TB  boy.   The  TB  boy  went  around- - 

Nathan:     You  mean  he  had  TB? 

Nyswander:  No.  Not  giving  shots,  but  giving  the  first  test  for  TB. 

That's  what  he  did  as  TB  boy.  Then  there  were  two  milk  girls, 
who  distributed  milk  in  the  morning.   This  is  the  kind  of 
Health  Department  it  was.   Yes,  it  was  worthwhile. 

It  should  have  been  published.   I  wrote  half  of  it,  came 
home,  thought  I  would  finish  the  rest  of  it,  but  I  went  right 
into  my  teaching,  went  right  back  into  something  else,  and  I 
never  finished  it  up.   It's  been  one  of  the  things  I've 
regretted,  because  it  was  a  good  demonstration. 

Nathan:     You  have  captured  it  in  this  memoir,  so  it's  not  gone. 
Nyswander:   Well,  that  would  help,  maybe. 

Nathan:     Yes.   I'm  sure  that  there  are  many  more  details,  but  the 
concepts  are  there . 

Nyswander:   You  get  the  feeling  for  it. 
Nathan:     Very  much,  yes. 

Nyswander:  Yes,  it's  an  astonishing  thing.   I  think  this  whole  problem  of 
bringing  about  change,  change  for  anything,  is  a  matter  of 
getting  commitment.   The  inner  person  has  to  become  committed 
to  it  in  some  way.   Children  become  committed  to  things, 
addicts  become  committed  to  things. 

You  don't  become  an  advocate  unless  you  participate  in 
whatever  it  is.   When  we  see  a  job  where  everything  is  being 
done  for  people,  all  the  directions  are  being  given  to  them, 
they're  told  just  what  to  do,  step  by  step,  sometimes  people  do 
that.   But  oftentimes,  the  people  who  do  the  step  by  step  thing 
do  it  out  of  fear,  and  I  think  that  is  a  justifiable  thing.   I 
mean,  if  through  fear  one  perhaps  locks  one's  doors  at  night 
more  securely,  doesn't  neglect  it,  that  is  bringing  about 
change  with  a  vengeance,  when  you  get  change  through  fear.   You 
may  do  that  for  a  reward:   "If  you  take  these  ten  steps,  why, 
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I'll  send  you  this, 
dividend . 


When  the  reward  is  gone ,  so  is  that 


Former  Studenti.  Brazil.  1958 


Nyswander:   This  was  1958.   This  I  can  bring  in  here.   I  must  tell  you 
before  I  get  into  any  of  the  details  about  the  consultation 
that  I  did  in  Brazil,  that  in  Pakistan  I  found  a  student  whom  I 
had  had  two  years  previously  in  the  University.  No,  it  was 
longer  than  that.  A  student  whom  I  had  had  before  I  retired. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  be  my  guide  in  all  of  our  clinic 
visits  in  East  Pakistan.   It  was  wonderful  to  have  him  with  me, 
I  remember.   He  now  is --what  is  the  international  bank  and  loan 
called? 

Nathan:     The  World  Bank? 

Nyswander:   The  World  Bank,  is  that  it? 

Nathan:     That's  the  name  that  comes  to  me. 

Nyswander:   I'm  going  to  say  that.   And  I  think  it  is  with  the  World  Bank 
that  he  is  now  employed,  in  the  United  States.   I  really  ought 
to  know  this,  because  every  year  I  get  at  least  one  letter  from 
him. 

So  he  was  there.   So  now  when  I  go  to  Brazil,  again  the 
person  who  really  brings  me  to  Brazil  is  one  of  my  former 
students,  who  is  now  a  health  educator  and  who  was  sent  down  by 
our  government  to  the  Brazilian  government  in  health  education, 
and  who  is  stationed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.   This  is  Dr.  Jerome 
Grossman,  Dr.  Jerry  Grossman,  whom  you  heard  of  over  in  India. 

He  has  been  an  important  part  of  my  life  ever  since  I 
entered  the  University  of  California.   And  I  think  right  here, 
I  should  just  say  something  that  I  think  of  so  often.   I  think 
of  how  proud  our  School  of  Public  Health  should  be  of  these 
students  of  ours  in  health  education  who  are  now  on  practically 
every  continent,  and  are  playing  important  parts  in  changing 
the  nature  of  public  health  in  those  countries.   Jerry  Grossman 
was  one  of  these  people.   In  India,  our  school  had  at  least  ten 
or  twelve  students  who  had  their  health  education  work  with 
Bill  Griffiths  and  me,  and  with  the  other  members  of  the  staff, 
of  course.   I  think  I  forget  to  mention  that  the  entire  school 
has  always  made  a  contribution  to  our  health  educators. 
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Bill  and  I  just  contributed  to  their  specialty,  but  the 
rest  of  the  staff  has  been  extremely  important  in  making  them 
the  good  health  educators  they  are  out  in  practice. 

So  Jerry  Grossman  and  1  went  up  to  see  the  work  that  was 
going  on  in  that  part  of  Brazil  that  sticks  out  like  the  nose, 
pointing  toward  Africa.   You  know  how  that  nose  goes  out?  That 
northeastern  nose.  We  had  a  number  of  Brazilian  students  there 
for  several  years  who  came  to  study  with  us.  When  Mary  Jo 
Kraft  was  in  the  Public  Health  Service  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
health  education  programs  in  both  South  and  Central  America, 
she  sent  our  school  a  majority  of  the  people  to  be  given 
training  in  health  education.   I  don't  like  the  word  training- - 
put  it  some  other  way.   I  hate  the  word  training. 

Nathan:     To  study  health  education? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  to  study  health  education.   Yes,  we  had  a  lot  of  students. 
But  now  our  students  are  going  to  be  retiring  very  soon,  you 
wonder  where  are  the  health  educators  going  to  come  from,  with 
enough  experience  to  work  as  our  people  have  worked  in  the 
field.   I  say  "our  people,"  I  mean  who  graduated  from  our 
school . 

Jerry  and  I  went  up  with  a  health  educator  who  came  from 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Nathan:     Is  that  a  rather  remote  part  of  the  country? 

Nyswander:   Of  course,  the  distances  are  so  great,  Brazil  is  so  big,  so 

that  I  think  of  it  as  being  a  long  way  off.   This  is  all  out  on 
the  coast;  lots  of  water.   There  were  two  of  our  students.   One 
came  from  the  region  up  there,  and  was  now  the  chief  health 
educator  for  Brazil.   But  she  chose  to  devote  most  of  her  time 
to  working  up  there  with  another  Brazilian  health  educator  who 
also  had  studied  at  our  school.   She  had  trained  about  eight 
young  women  to  be  health  educators.   They  were  all  high  school 
graduates,  some  may  have  had  some  college  work. 

Nathan:     So  you  went  to  visit  her  class? 

Nyswander:   So  we  went  to  visit  a  class  in  which  she  had  been  training 

these  girls,  and  as  I  remember  it,  it  was  near  their  graduation 
day  from  her  class.   So  she  had  them  tell  Jerry  and  me  the  kind 
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of  project  they  had  been  working  on.  Well,  they  sounded  pretty 
good  to  me,  but  I  thought  to  myself,  "The  test  is  when  we  get 
out  with  the  people,  where  the  people  are  living." 


Health  Education:  Warning  for  Dangerous  Water 


Nyswander:   She  took  us  to  a  remote  village  by  a  gushing  river,  but  one  in 
which  there  were  large  pools  occasionally,  where  the  women 
washed  their  clothes,  took  water  back  to  their  homes  for 
cooking,  perhaps  drinking.  As  we  neared  one  of  these  pools, 
two  women  were  yelling  at  their  children,  "Get  out  of  that 
water.   It  will  make  you  sick."   I  said  to  this  teacher,  "What 
does  she  mean,  'Get  out  of  that  water,  it  will  make  you  sick'?" 
She  said,   "Perhaps  we  didn't  tell  you  today  that  the  problem 
here  is  schistosomiasis, "  which  is  carried  by  a  snail  that  is 
in  this  stream.   She  said,  "They've  done  such  a  good  job  of 
teaching,"  because  another  thing  that  we  heard  the  mother  say 
was,  "I'll  go  in,  but  you  can't  go  in."  I  thought,  yes, 
they've  learned  something.   The  learning  has  been  good. 

So  we  find  health  education  in  the  strangest  places. 
Another  place  was  not  there  in  that  village  but  in  another 
section  of  that  province.   This  was  summer,  I  remember,  and  the 
babies  were  all  having  diarrhea  and  suffering  from  the  lack  of 
water.   We  were  taken  to  a  little  place  where  the  only  thing 
they  had  were  sort  of  orange  boxes ,  and  those  orange  boxes  had 
been  made  into  cribs  for  babies.   Here  often  times  under  just  a 
cloth  kind  of  covering  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  sat  the 
mothers  with  these  children.   Except  maybe  in  one  place  there 
were  about  five  mothers,  each  sitting  beside  her  child  in  this 
orange  box,  seeing  that  the  water  went  in  him,  seeing  that  the 
water  was  going  into  the  bodies  through  tubes,  and  that  they 
were  safe  from  anything  that  would  happen  there . 

That  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see,  these  babies  being  kept 
alive  by  their  mothers,  under  the  simplest  of  conditions,  under 
what  you  might  call  the  poorest  of  conditions  in  one  way.   But 
they  were  keeping  their  children  alive. 

Nathan:     How  was  the  water  purified? 

Nyswander:   I  think  it  had  been  boiled.   See,  the  whole  thing  there  is  to 
dig  wells,  and  that's  what  our  health  educators  were  doing 
there  in  Brazil. 

Nathan:     Was  the  water  clean  in  the  wells? 
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Nysvander:   In  the  wells  it  would  be  okay,  yes.   Schistosoniasis  is  a 
terrible  disease.   In  Egypt,  too.   It's  a  mean  one. 


Meeting  Midvives 


Nyswander:   So  then  we  went  over  to  a  big,  one -story  wooden  building  that 
belonged  to  the  government.   I  think  it  was  sort  of  a  meeting 
house  where  they  would  have  the  meetings  of  their  local 
government.   One  of  these  health  educators  went  with  me,  and 
she  said,  "Would  you  like  to  meet  with  some  of  our  mtdwives?" 
I  said,  "Yes,  I'd  love  to  meet  some  of  your  midwives . "   She 
said,  "By  three  o'clock  I  can  have  them  all  in  here." 

And  by  three  o'clock--!  think  there  were  about  six  or 
seven  of  these  women- -there  was  only  one  who  came  in  in  a 
ragged,  dirty- looking  dress.   The  rest  had  all  what  they 
thought  was  a  uniform  on,  that  was  like  a  nurse's  uniform.   It 
was  something  that  they  had  made  themselves  and  fitted  tight 
around,  and  they  had  a  white  apron  over  the  top  of  it.   Each 
one  had  a  little  doctor's  box  that  looked  like  what  a  doctor 
brings  in  with  things  in  it.   These  were  the  midwives. 

What  I  was  told  before  they  came  was  that  they  had  been 
given  a  course  in  midwifery  that  they  could  understand.   Mostly 
it  was  sanitation,  mostly  it  was  personal  hygiene,  both  for 
themselves  and  the  patients,  and  that  they  were  given  this  box 
only  on  graduation.   I  don't  know  about  the  one  woman  there;  I 
didn't  have  the  heart  to  inquire  about  her. 

Afterwards,  they  told  me  about  some  of  their  work,  those 
who  could  speak  any  English,  because  Portuguese  is  what  they 
spoke  as  their  native  language.   I  could  understand  Portuguese 
when  it  was  spoken  slowly  and  very  carefully,  I  could  usually 
understand  it  because  it's  not  too  different  from  Spanish.   So 
they  tried  to  talk  to  me,  and  I  tried  to  talk  to  them.  We  all 
sat  on  the  steps  and  had  our  picture  taken  together. 

One  of  the  dear  women  wanted  to  break  an  egg  on  top  of  my 
head,  which  she  was  just  about  to  do  it  and  she  was  stopped. 

Nathan:     Why  did  she  want  to--? 

Nyswander:   She  wanted  to  bless  me.   That  was  the  way  she  was  going  to 

bless  me,  because  it  was  so  wonderful  to  have  me  there.   Well, 
I  had  never  heard  of  that  before,  but  the  egg  didn't  get 
broken.  These  are  the  loving  things,  the  nice  things  that 
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happen  to  you,  and  you  find  the  health  educators  doing  a 
beautiful  Job  there.   She  had  done  a  lovely  job  in  training 
those  women,  and  the  doctors  said  that  they  were  having  much 
less  difficulty  with  childbirths  now. 

Nathan:     Were  these  indigenous  people?  These  were  the  Indians? 

Nyswander:  No,  these  would  be  the  poor  Brazilians.  No.   Some  of  them 

would  be  mixtures,  but  they'd  not  be  Indian  mixtures,  they'd  be 
more  or  less  Negro  mixtures.  There's  quite  a  lot  of  Negro 
mixed  into  the  Brazilians.   But  they'd  just  be  poor  whites, 
poor  people,  poor  Brazilians. 

So  that  was  what  I  did  first.   Jerry  Grossman  was  with  me 
too  there.   It  was  an  eye-opener  for  him;  he'd  never  been  up 
there  before . 


Brazilian  Public  Health  Educators'  First  National  Conference 


Nyswander:   Then  the  next  thing  that  happened  was  I  left  Rio  and  went  over 
to  Sao  Paulo--"Sow  Pow."  Over  there,  they  had  already  arranged 
for  the  first  national  conference  of  public  health  educators. 
I  was  to  be  the  conference  director.   They  love  directors.   Of 
course,  I  couldn't  direct  anything,  I'd  just  come,  and  I  hadn't 
had  anything  to  say  either  about  what  the  program  would  be  or 
who  was  going  to  be  invited  or  anything.   But  anyway,  they 
wanted  me  to  be  the  director,  so  I  sat  up  in  front.  And  that's 
about  all  I  did  for  being  a  director. 

Brazil  for  some  time,  for  many  years,  had  been  interested 
in  school  health  and  in  their  school  of  public  health,  they  had 
emphasized  school  health.   I  think  they  probably  had  one  of  the 
best  programs.  They  turned  out  people  from  the  university  as 
school  health  educators .   So  some  of  these  people  now  wanted  to 
be  public  health  educators.   This  has  sort  of  become  the  thing 
to  be,  because  the  school  now  was  getting  oriented  more  toward 
public  health. 

The  director  of  the  health  education  division  was  Dr.  Ruth 
Marcondes;  she  had  taken  her  degree,  her  M.P.H.,  with  us.   So 
she  had  introduced  public  health  into  the  education  of  the 
school  health  educators,  and  had  broadened  the  program  so  that 
it  was  as  close  to  ours  as  she  could  make  it.   She  had  done 
very  well. 


Nathan: 


Nyswander : 
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Then  there  was  also  Sao  Paulo.   In  the  state  Department  of 
Health  there,  the  head  of  health  education  was  a  doctor  who  too 
had  taken  his  degree  with  us  in  our  School  of  Public  Health  in 
health  education- -I'm  wondering  if  there  were  any  more.   (No, 
there  were  two  other  health  educators,  but  they  were  up  in  Rio. 
I  should  have  mentioned  them,  they  were  good  ones.) 

And  so  we  had  this  conference .   There  was  nothing 
noteworthy  about  it.   It  was  a  first  meeting,  a  first 
gathering.   I  was  able  to  get  a  lot  of  workshops  going,  group 
work  and  workshops,  problem- solving.   They  had  discussions  and 
reported  on  their  work  sessions.  We  had  really,  as  I  remember, 
just  one  day  of  this  conference,  and  that  was  enough  at  that 
time,  I  think.   Since  then  they've  had  more  meetings,  and  now 
their  School  of  Public  Health  is,  I  think,  quite  fully  oriented 
to  public  health  education  as  they  learned  it  in  Berkeley  in 
our  School  of  Public  Health,  with  Bill  Griffiths  and  me  and  the 
rest  of  the  good  staff. 

Dr.  Nellie  Candeis,  a  brilliant  young  woman,  has  now 
replaced  Ruth- -Dr.  Marcondes,  I  should  say- -as  head  of  health 
education.   She  has  been  working  on  research  problems  with  Dr. 
Kar  of  the  health  education  division  in  the  UCLA  School  of 
Public  Health  and  has,  I  think,  started  some  work  over  in 
Portugal  in  the  field  of  health  education. 

So  were  you  asked  to  do  something  specific  besides  being  a 
general  consultant  when  you  were  there? 

Yes,  I  taught  jointly  with  one  of  the  instructors  there,  a 
class  in  health  education,  but  only  for  a  few  weeks.   I  worked, 
too,  with  the  school  health  people,  because  they  knew  of  my 
work  in  school  health  and  I  had  great  respect  for  theirs.   So  I 
always  feel  at  home  in  Brazil  because  of  these  health 
educators,  both  Ruth  Marcondes  and  Nellie  Candeis.   They 
welcome  us,  as  they  had  welcomed  Dr.  Derryberry  when  he  visited 
there.   I'm  not  sure  whether  Dr.  Helen  Martikainen  ever  went 
there  or  not.   I  think  that's  all  of  that. 


Nathan:     That  sounds  wonderful. 
Nyswander:   Is  that  okay? 
Nathan:     It  certainly  is. 
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XIII  MALARIA  IN  JAMAICA,  1959.  AND  TURKEY,  1960 


Jamaica.  Malaria  Institute 


Nathan:      In  1959,  you  were  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  teaching  and  consulting 
with  the  Malaria  Institute? 

Nyswander:   Right.   I  had  a  teaching  appointment  in  the  WHO- sponsored 

training  of  engineers  for  malaria  programs.   But,  you  know,  I 
was  a  learner  in  Jamaica.   I  didn't  know  the  right  end  of  a 
mosquito.   [laughter] 


Learning  bv  Going  Through  Each  Steo 


Nyswander:   It  was  in  Jamaica  that  I  went  through  every  single  step  myself 
of  the  malaria  program,  but  I  didn't  let  them  inject  me.   I 
went  out  with  the  men  who  made  marks  on  the  buildings.   Well, 
immediately  my  questions:   "Is  that  good?  Are  they  doing  it  in 
an  educational  way?"  They  didn't  care  about  education,  they 
just  put  a  mark  right  on  the  front  door,  or  right  where 
everybody  could  see  it.   The  mark  was  supposed  to  be  just  for 
themselves . 

Nathan:     You  were  questioning  where  they  put  the  marks  on  the  houses? 

Nyswander:   Yes. 

Nathan:     And  how  did  the  people  feel  about  having  their  houses  marked? 

Nyswander:   They  didn't  mind  that.   What  they  minded  was  the  spraying.   The 
comments  always  came  out  about  the  spraying.   In  the  spraying, 
I  put  on  the  mask  and  the  suit  and  went  inside  the  house  with 
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the  spraymen.   It's  quite  an  experience  to  be  there  in  that 
mist,  DDT  and  stuff. 

Nathan:     You  had  to  get  the  people  out  of  the  house,  obviously? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  and  all  the  animals.   I  went  right  through  the  whole 

thing,  started  out  with  them  in  the  morning.  That  was  a  bunch 
of  sprayers.   Then,  1  went  around- -a  half  a  day  was  about  all  I 
could  take  in  the  hills  of  Jamaica- -with  somebody  who  was 
taking  the  individual  specimens.  That  was  then  the  question  of 
approach  to  people ,  how  are  they  approached? 

Then  I  went  over  and  visited  the  laboratories.   It  all 
depends  on  how  big  a  place  it  was ,  where  there  would  be  several 
people  analyzing  the  smears  for  malaria,  doing  that  work.   I 
was  interested  in  finding  out  whether  they  were  too  pressed  for 
time,  or  whether  there  was  any  supervision,  just  questions  like 
that  on  the  laboratories . 

Then  I  wanted  to  know  about  notifying  the  family  that 
either  they  needed  treatment  or  didn't  need  treatment. 


Turkey:  Malaria  Staff  of  the  World  Health  Organization 


Nathan: 


Nyswander: 


Yes .   Did  you  want  to  say  anything  about  Turkey? 
get  you  out  of  the  country,  far  away,  later  on. 


This  is  to 


When  I  was  invited  to  be  on  the  malaria  staff  of  WHO  in  Turkey 
I  had  little  idea  of  what  to  expect.   I  think  I  had  heard 
something  in  my  early  childhood  about  the  Turks  and  the 
Armenians,  and  it  hadn't  favored  the  Turks.   But  I  looked 
forward  to  going  to  Turkey  rather  eagerly,  because  I  had 
written  a  manual  for  health  educators  in  the  field  of  malaria 
during  my  teaching  appointment  in  Jamaica.   Although  I  knew 
that  I  would  not  be  able  to  work  as  a  staff  member  on  a  local 
malaria  team  in  Turkey,  I  was  completely  familiar  with  every 
step  that  was  a  necessity  in  a  malaria  program.   I  felt 
fortunate  in  this  assignment  because  the  World  Health 
Organization  was  giving  magnificent  leadership  in  the  field 
throughout  the  world. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  however,  when  I  met  with  the  director 
in  Ankara  on  my  first  day  there  to  find  out  that  no  request 
from  his  office  had  gone  forth  asking  for  a  health  educator.   I 
said  I  was  very  sorry,  of  course,  but  that  perhaps  if  he  could 
phone  Geneva,  he  could  verify  that  the  WHO  malaria  office  had 
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authorized  the  position.   He  was  a  very  nice  person.   He  was 
Italian,  but  he  had  been  a  malar iologist  in  Colombia,  South 
America  for  several  years.  He  spoke  Spanish  fluently;  he  also 
spoke  French  and  English.   He  was  a  very  exceptional  person, 
and  I  enjoyed  all  conversation  with  him. 


Staff  Meeting  on  Health  Education 


Nyswander:   He  said,  "Of  course,  I  hope  you  speak  French."   I  said,  "No,  1 
don't.   I  read  French  easily,  but  I  was  never  taught  to  speak 
it.   My  attempts  to  speak  it  do  not  meet  with  the  pleasure  of 
French  people."   [laughter]   Which  is  true.   I  tried  it  in 
France,  I  really  tried  it,  even  though  I'd  found  out  in  Paris 
that  my  spoken  French  was  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

Well,  we  ended  by  saying  that  he  would  interpret  to  me  in 
either  English  or  Spanish,  and  I  said  that  either  one  would  do 
for  me.   I  said,  "If  you  speak  your  Spanish  slowly,  I'll 
understand  it  all,"  and  some  of  the  group  would  probably  have 
some  Spanish,  if  they  had  no  English.   There  was  a  young 
English  engineer  on  the  malaria  staff,  and  there  was  a  young 
French  woman  who  was  a  laboratory  expert,  who  spoke  English 
haltingly. 

The  director  said,  "We're  having  a  staff  meeting  tomorrow, 
will  you  be  here?"   I  said  of  course  I  would. 

Nathan:     So  you  went  to  the  staff  meeting? 

Nyswander:   So  I  went  to  the  staff  meeting,  and  after  he  had  introduced  me 
to  the  group,  he  said,  "Now,  you  tell  us  what  we  should  be 
doing  in  health  education." 

Well,  in  one  way,  I  was  glad  that  he  hadn't  said  that  to 
me  the  day  before,  because  now  all  the  staff  could  hear  what  I 
had  to  say.   I  said,  "Oh,  I'm  sorry,  but  that  I  cannot  do. 
Health  education  is  a  part  of  the  work  that  everybody  here  in 
this  room  does.   Until  I  find  out  just  how  the  people  are 
behaving,  I  can't  be  very  helpful. 

So  I  said,  "What  I  would  like  very  much  is  to  go  with  some 
of  you  here  to  visit  projects,  and  let  me  discover  what  the 
people  themselves  are  doing  in  health  education.  Then  you  can 
tell  me,  if  you  want  to,  what  you're  doing  in  health  education. 
But  I'm  not  so  much  interested  in  what  you're  doing,  I'm 
interested  in  what  the  people  are  doing,  the  people  who  are 
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being  treated,  the  people  who  are  part  of  the  malaria  program. 
What  are  they  like?  Then  I'll  come  back  and  I'll  ask  you  to 
tell  me  if  I  am  correct  in  my  interpretations  of  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard.* 

Nathan:     Did  they  understand  you? 

Nyswander:  He  translated  it  all  as  I  spoke,  sentence  after  sentence. 

Veil,  he  said  to  me  then  in  English,  "That  makes  sense  to  me. 
So  and  so,  the  engineer,  and  so  and  so,  the  laboratory 
technician,  are  starting  out  tomorrow  on  a  three -weeks  trip 
looking  at  the  setups  in  each  of  the  western  and  southern 
states.  Would  you  like  to  go  with  them?"  "Oh,"  I  said,  "I'd 
like  nothing  better."  So  that's  the  way  the  first  staff 
meeting  ended. 

In  thinking  that  night  after  the  meeting  about  what  kind 
of  data  I  could  secure  on  the  projected  trip,  I  came  to  this 
conclusion:   I  should  secure  data  that  would  support  the  entire 
malaria  program. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  in  national  programs  in 
any  health  field  the  program  usually  needed  the  support  of 
other  federal  agencies.   Thus  I  decided  in  the  capital  of  every 
state  I  visited  to  meet  the  directors  of  the  divisions  of 
education,  agriculture,  welfare,  and  public  health,  as  well  as 
of  the  state  association  of  private  physicians.   The  basic 
questions  in  my  mind  were:   How  much  did  each  of  these 
organizations  know  about  the  malaria  program,  and  in  which  ways 
were  they  participating? 

Next  morning,  we  started  out  in  this  tiny  automobile.   The 
engineer  and  the  technician  sat  in  the  front  seat,  and  I  sat  in 
the  back  seat.   There  was  no  room  between  the  two  in  the  front 
seat,  and  I  don't  know  where  we  would  have  put  another  one  in 
the  seat  beside  me.   We  were  to  be  together  for  almost  three 
and  a  half  weeks.   It  was  a  tiny  French  car.   And  away  we  went. 


Field  Experience  in  Turkish  States 


Nyswander:   I  had  already  read  through  the  annual  malaria  reports  for 

Turkey  from  the  year  before,  which  WHO,  Geneva,  had  sent  me. 
On  this  trip  we  would  be  visiting  three- fourths  of  the  states 
in  Turkey,  in  each  of  which  a  malaria  program  was  well 
established. 
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We  visited  the  capital  of  each  state,  where  the  chief 
offices  of  the  various  state  services  were  located.  According 
to  my  plan,  1  visited  each  of  the  offices,  where  unfailingly  1 
was  welcomed  with  great  hospitality. 

To  each  of  the  people  I  spoke  to,  I'd  say  that  I  came  to 
them  for  help,  for  information,  because  WHO  had  asked  me  to  see 
how  well  the  program  was  going  in  Turkey.   I  was  able  to  ask  my 
questions  directly  and  to  receive  answers  that  were  very 
informative.   Everybody  was  friendly.   I  grew  to  love  Turkey. 
I  was  never  rebuffed  once  in  Turkey. 

Nathan:     Did  your  colleagues,  the  other  members  of  the  team,  come  with 
you? 

Nyswander:   No.   I  was  on  my  own  because  they  were  tending  to  their 
business,  you  see,  too.   Each  one  was  seeing  his  own 
counterparts . 

One  finding  that  was  important,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  that 
the  private  physicians  had  not  had  sufficient  contact  with  the 
state  malaria  staff.   In  practically  all  of  the  states,  the 
physicians  had  not  been  made  a  part  of  the  program  through  the 
personal  contacts  which  are  always  necessary  in  gaining 
cooperation.   That  knowledge  they  had  was  acquired  from  their 
own  journals.  Unfortunately,  the  status  of  the  program  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  gave  no  picture  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  malaria  program  had  first  begun.   Practically 
no  physician  was  aware  of  the  progress  made  or  knew  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  always  a  part  of  a  program  like  the 
malaria  program.   Indeed,  two  or  three  physicians  thought  the 
program  was  ended.   When  asked  whether  they  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  program  so  they  could  inform  their  patients,  the 
response  was  invariably,  "Yes,  indeed." 

In  education,  the  superintendent  of  education  in  Ankara 
had  met  with  the  superintendent  of  health,  chief  of  the  Public 
Health  Department.   The  Public  Health  Department  had  told  the 
School  Department  just  what  notices  to  send  out  to  the  schools 
that  they  had  to  do  with.   Sooner  or  later,  the  malaria  team 
would  come  to  their  state,  and  the  houses  would  be  sprayed  and 
blood  samples  would  be  taken.   Period.   Even  the  teachers 
hadn't  been  given  any  real  education  about  malaria. 

The  Agriculture  and  Velfare  Departments  said  they  had  not 
been  asked  to  participate  in  the  program,  but  would  be  glad  to 
cooperate.   I  suggested  that  the  teachers,  the  welfare  workers, 
and  the  agricultural  workers  could  play  a  very  important  part 
in  eradicating  a  disease  which  was  harmful  not  only  to  the 
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individuals  who  had  the  disease,  but  to  the  families  and  to  the 
entire  community  which  were  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
afflicted. 


Sequence  of  Program  Phases 


Nyswander:   In  a  state,  you  go  through  phases  of  this  program.  You  go 

through  the  phase  of  marking  the  houses  where  the  spraying  is 
going  to  take  place.   The  second  phase  is  the  spraying  of  the 
house,  and  all  the  shacks  and  buildings  around  it.  The  third 
one  is  taking  of  blood  smears.   The  fourth  one  is  the 
laboratory  work  and  the  reading  of  the  smears.   The  fifth  one 
is  calling  on  the  families  where  the  smears  have  been  positive, 
and  getting  them  under  treatment.   That's  about  it. 

Some  of  them  would  think  they  were  still  in  the  spraying 
stages.   I  found  one  doctor  who  had  participated  in  training 
the  spraymen  for  his  district  there,  but  that  was  all.   So  some 
thought  that  nothing  more  had  to  be  done,  the  show  was  over. 
Malaria  in  his  state  was  okay.   Had  no  more  idea  than  the  man 
in  the  moon  where  the  malaria  stayed.   So  I  found  almost 
complete  ignorance  among  the  heads  of  the  medical  societies, 
but  all  were  willing. 

In  the  state  Health  Department,  which  had  their  own 
malaria  team  under  them,  I  asked  whether  there  was  any  help 
that  might  be  useful  in  enlarging  the  program.  Well,  I  got 
enough  data  to  write  a  book.   Eventually  we  covered  every  state 
except  two,  because  we  went  out  again.   We  went  out  three 
times.   So  I  kept  some  pretty  good  notes  on  all  of  this,  and  on 
we  rode . 

I  think  that  I  don't  need  to  talk  more  about  the  malaria 
program  than  this :   that  the  workers  were  good  workers ,  the 
program  was  going,  I  thought,  beautifully.   It  wasn't  as  tight 
a  malaria  program  as  one  might  find  in  some  other  countries , 
but  it  was  a  good  program. 

Nathan:     Did  they  attempt  to  spray  ponds  or  places  where  the  mosquitoes 
were  generated? 

Nyswander:  Yes,  the  engineers  did  that.  The  engineers  took  care  of  all 
the  types  of  spraying  that  was  done,  the  spraying  of  streams, 
pools.   But  they  didn't  have  to  worry  about  the  yellow  fever  at 
all  with  the  stagnant  water.   It  was  just  malaria  that  they 
were  concerned  with.   I  think  that  they  did  a  very  good  job. 
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Reports  and  Findings 


Nathan:     Did  you  feel  that  you  were  able  to  increase  support  for  the 
program? 

Nyswander:  Yes,  1  did.  When  I  report  to  a  staff,  I  usually  make  charts. 
I  usually  carry  along  with  me  in  my  suitcase  a  big  roll  of 
paper,  and  big  crayons,  big  ruler,  so  that  I  can  make  the 
reports.  When  I  returned  to  Ankara,  I  reported  to  the  director 
and  to  the  staff.   In  the  discussion  that  followed  I  asked  the 
staff  to  tell  me  their  thinking  on  each  of  the  major  findings. 
This  they  did.   And  after  the  director  had  interpreted  their 
French  to  me ,  I  felt  that  many  of  my  findings  would  prove  to  be 
of  real  help  in  furthering  the  goals  of  the  program. 

If  I  were  reporting,  say,  to  the  staff  of  the  Health 
Department  of  Turkey,  I  would  probably  make  out  two  charts. 
One  would  be  all  of  the  positive  health  education  I  had  found 
on  the  trip.   I  have  a  whole  chart  of  that,  everything,  within 
the  classroom,  with  any  of  the  men's  adult  organizations, 
anything  that  the  medical  society  had  sent  out,  anything  I 
could  find.   You  would  always  find  a  lot  of  positive  things  to 
do;  parents  who  have  something  going  on. 

Then,  somebody  always  asked,  "But  what  didn't  you  find?" 
See?  I  said,  "Do  you  really  want  to  know  what  I  didn't  find? 
I'll  tell  you,  but  I'm  telling  you  only  under  these 
circumstances:   that  I'm  not  sure  at  all  that  I'm  right  in  what 
I  haven't  found,  because  after  all,  I've  been  here  only  a 
limited  amount  of  time.   I'm  just  one  person.   I  would  not  tell 
you  that  these  are  the  things  that  are  missing.   I'll  say  these 
are  only  the  things  that  Dorothy  B.  Nyswander  didn't  see,  and 
now  I'll  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  think  they  exist.   Are  they 
real  omissions?" 

I  find  that  that  approach  has  taken  me  over  many  a 
difficult  place.   In  Germany,  where  I  encountered  hostility,  I 
still  was  able  with  the  Health  Department  of  Wiesbaden  to  use 
that  approach  and  to  get  them  into  such  arguments  with  each 
other,  "Why  is  it  we  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
schools,"  you  see?  "Why  is  it  we  don't  do  this  and  don't  do 
that?  Why  is  it  that  we  haven't  taught  so  and  so  how  to  take 
care  of  the  eyes,  or  how  to  do  the  eye  measurements?"  All  that 
sort  of  thing.   I  find  that  it's  just  such  simple  things,  but 
things  which  make  it  possible  to  talk  without  animosity,  which 
is  a  thing  always  I  think  to  be  avoided  in  reporting. 
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Inhabitants'  Fears  in  Turkey 


Nyswander:   It  was  an  interesting  thing:   in  two  places,  two  valleys  in 
Turkey,  when  the  inhabitants  were  told  that  the  workers  were 
going  to  return,  they  all  fled  taking  Grandma  and  the  other  old 
ones  with  them,  to  the  mountains,  to  the  jungle,  to  the  trees, 
so  the  houses  were  empty  when  the  workers  got  there.   This  is 
in  Turkey,  where  they  had  different  fears.   They  thought  that 
maybe  this  test  wasn't  what  they  said  it  was,  it  was  to  get  you 
into  the  army  in  some  way.   That  was  a  big  thing.   What  was  the 
other  thing  that  they  thought  could  happen  to  you?  Oh,  there 
were  various  kind  of  superstitions  that  went  along  with  this 
needle  going  in,  you  see.   So  they  ran  away. 

Well,  then  when  they  ran  away,  the  authorities  put  them  in 
jail  when  they  caught  up  with  them.   It  may  have  happened  in 
more  places,  you  know,  that  I  never  caught  up  with. 

So  anyway,  the  report  that  I  made  on  Turkey,  of  course  I 
made  to  my  chief  there,  had  a  copy  that  went  to  Copenhagen. 
Copenhagen  is  the  head  of  the  malaria  work  of  Europe.   I  don't 
know  why  it's  up  there,  but  that's  where  it  is.   I  don't  know 
whether  it's  still  there,  but  it  was  for  several  years. 

I  no  sooner  got  back  to  Berkeley  than  I  received  another 
invitation  to  go  on  a  malaria  trip.  This  one  was  down  in 
Africa.   Of  course,  I  couldn't  go  because  I  had  two  more  coming 
up.   I  went  then  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  two  weeks,  and 
then  I  went  to  my  assignment  with  WHO  in  Calcutta.   So  I  never 
got  to  Africa  at  all. 

One  thing  pleased  me.  Whereas  the  WHO  staff  for  malaria 
in  Geneva  had  not  seen  the  need  for  a  health  educator  in  Turkey 
until  persuaded  to  accept  one  by  Dr.  Helen  Martikainen,  they 
began  to  ask  for  a  health  educator  on  many  of  the  malaria 
teams,  after  they  saw  how  a  health  educator  works. 

Well,  that's  your  payment,  really. 
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What  Turkey  Offers  Visitors 


Nyswander:   But  now  shall  I  tell  you  just  quickly  why  everybody  should 
visit  Turkey? 

Nathan :     Yes . 

Nyswander:   Certainly  one  wouldn't  go  to  Turkey  to  look  after  malaria.   Not 
too  often.   But  for  me,  1  learned  more  about  the  Greeks  in 
Turkey  than  I  did  in  Greece.   I  learned  more  about  the 
foundations  of  Christianity  in  Turkey  than  I  did  in  Rome.   I 
learned  more  about  ancient  history  that  came  alive. 

Nathan:     You  found  all  this  in  Turkey?  All  of  these  different  things, 
about  Greece,  about  Christianity- - 

Nyswander:   Yes.   And  about  ancient  history.   For  example,  I  was  on  the 
cliff  where  Mark  Antony  welcomed  Cleopatra.   He  was  one  of 
Caesar's  men,  who  had  an  affair  with  Cleopatra. 

And  then  he  gave  to  her  the  gorgeous  library  that  was  in 
Turkey  at  that  time,  a  wonderful,  magnificent  library  had  been 
built  up.   Where  was  that  library?   I'm  not  sure  if  it  was  the 
library  at  Pergamum  or  at  Ephesus. 

Nathan:     It  wasn't  the  one  that  was  burned,  was  it? 

Nyswander:  I  think  it  burned,  yes,  as  did  the  great  one  in  Alexandria, 
Egypt.  The  world's  greatest  library,  perhaps,  was  there  in 
Alexandria. 


Nathan: 


Where  was  the  library  that  Hypatia  used?  She  was  the 
woman  philosopher  of  ancient  Egypt.   Get  the  Kingsley  book  out 
of  the  library  some  time.   I  read  it  when  I  was  about  ten  years 
old.   About  fourteen  years  after  that,  I  opened  up  our  great 
big  dictionary  which  sat  on  a  stand,  and  out  came  a  paper, 
after  all  those  years,  and  it  said,  "Hypatia  and  Philosophy  or 
Bust."   [laughter]   Remember  Pike's  Peak  or  Bust?   It  was  a 
childish  harbinger  of  my  future. 


Nathan:     [laughing]   Yes,  that's  wonderful. 

Nyswander:   Hypatia  and  Philosophy- -and  it's  in  a  child's  scribble, 
was  about  ten,  I  think,  probably. 


So  I 


You  had  great  aims . 
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Nyswander:  Yes,  she  was  a  great  figure.   She  was  assassinated.  The 
Christians  killed  her,  I  think. 

Now,  let's  see  what  else;  there  was  so  much  that  I  saw 
there.   I  mustn't  forget  to  tell  you  the  window  on  history  that 
was  opened  to  me .   I  was  in  the  cave  where  it  is  said  that  Paul 
started  the  first  Christian  church,  in  the  very  southernmost 
part  of  Turkey.   I'm  not  sure  whether  it  was  in  the  same  town 
or  not,  or  city  or  not,  there  was  a  street  with  just  a  fence 
around  it.   It  would  be  about  from  here  to  across  the  street. 
It  was  made  of  mosaics.   It  was  the  most  gorgeous  thing,  great, 
wonderful,  wonderful  carpet  of  mosaics.  All  kinds  of  figures, 
mythological  figures  and  animals  and  flowers .  And  here  it  was 
just  exposed.   It  couldn't  be  there  now.   It  was  just  exposed 
to  the  air,  dear.   No  covering  over  it  at  all.   It  was 
something  to  be  where  Alexander  had  been,  to  be  where  Paul  had 
been. 


Varvinn  Accommodations 


Nyswander:   I  think  I  should  have  said  earlier  that  in  Turkey,  the  only 
travelers  that  I  found  going  away  from  the  coast,  going  away 
from  the  capital  and  from  Constantinople,  were  on  German  tours. 
They  had  come  all  the  way  from  Germany.   But  there  were  none 
beyond  where  Cleopatra  met  her  lover.   I  could  well  understand 
why,  when  we  got  on  the  road.   Ve  stayed  for  two  nights,  two 
individual  nights  at  two  places  that  I  really  will  say  were 
disgusting.  Just  disgusting. 

I  was  taken  up  to  my  room.  My  room  had  no  door  on  it.   It 
just  had  a  rag  hanging  down- -just  a  rag  hanging  down.   There 
was  a  large,  beautiful  clay- -what  would  you  call  this  thing? 

Nathan:     A  vase? 

Nyswander:  Great,  high  vase,  probably  would  hold  about  five  gallons  of 

water,  stood  in  the  corner.  It  was  a  hot  night.  There  was  one 
rag  on  the  bed,  but  it  wasn't  a  real  bed.  There  were  just  some 
springs. 

Nathan:     That  sounds  awful. 

Nyswander:   Yes,  I  took  my  clothes  and  doubled  them  up  under  my  head  for  a 
pillow,  and  slept  on  that.   It  was  a  horrible  place  to  stay. 
The  other  was  just  as  bad. 
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Then  I  remembered  that  somebody  had  tried  to  say  something 
to  me  in  Ankara,  something  about  the  hotels,  but  I  never 
dreamed  of  anything  like  that.   I  never  have  seen  or  heard  of 
anything  like  that  before.   They  were  so  filthy.   We  ate  at 
some  place  across  the  street. 

I  remember  the  way  that  most  food  places  were  in  Turkey. 
Even  in  good  cities,  you  walked  through  the  dining  room,  and  on 
the  table  there's  your  bottle  of  essence  of  coffee,  and  then 
they  come  around  and  pour  the  hot  water  in  your  essence,  and 

that's  that. 

Then  you  walk  right  straight  through  into  the  kitchen,  and 
in  the  kitchen,  depending  on  how  large  a  place  it  is,  there  may 
be  one  great  big  stove  or  there  may  be  two  great  big  stoves, 
with  men  in  their  BVDs  cooking.  Oh,  things  were  just  boiling 
and  it  was  hot  around  there.  You  look  in  each  pot,  or  you  ask 
them  to  lift  the  lids,  and  then  you  point  at  the  things  you 
want,  and  those  things  are  brought  to  you.   Now,  that  was  the 
usual  way  that  you  ate  when  you  were  out  of  the  big  cities. 
Mostly,  the  food  was  quite  good,  too.   Lots  of  lamb,  beautiful 
lamb.   Lamb,  and  rice,  and  eggplant.   And  melon,  oh,  melon's 
wonderful.  Melon  with  little  salt  fish  on  them,  and  feta 
cheese.   But  that  was  in  the  good  restaurants. 


Fascination  of  Antiquities 


Nyswander:   Now  we've  gone  as  far  west  in  Turkey  as  we  ever  got. 

I'm  forgetting  to  tell  you  all  about  what  I  learned  about 
religion.   I  saw  the  very  place  where  Abraham  had  sheep,  lovely 
rolling  country  right  in  there.   I  saw  the  cave  where  Job  sat 
and  suffered  all  of  his  torments .   One  never  knew  how  much  of 
this  was  true  and  how  much  wasn't,  but  it  could  so  easily  have 
been  true.   And  I  think  it  was  in  the  right  place,  or  near  the 
right  place. 

When  we  finally  got  through  these  awful  hotels- -makes  me 
sick  even  now- -we  came,  I  remember,  to  the  Roman  bridge  across 
the  river,  and  we  came  to  a  city  with  a  big  hotel.   It  was  a 
Sunday.   The  reason  that  I  know  it  was  Sunday  was  because  there 
was  nobody  at  work.   I  had  a  second- story  room,  and  I  could 
look  out  of  my  window.   I  remember  that  when  I  had  gotten  cool, 
because  it  was  terribly  hot,  I  looked  out  of  my  window  and  here 
the  streets  were  just  lined  with  young  men,  hand  in  hand,  or 
arms  around  each  other,  going  up  and  down  the  street  on  a 
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Sunday  walk.  And  not  a  woman  in  sight  anywhere.  They 
evidently  didn't  take  Sunday  walks.   That  was  unusual  to  me. 

Nathan:     Yes.  Did  you  deal  with  women  in  professional  Jobs  in  Turkey? 

Nyswander:  No,  I  never  got  in  to  the  population  at  all,  because  I  spent 
all  the  time  out  in  the  field  with  the  malaria  people.  But 
there  were  two  doctors  on  my  trip  who  invited  me  to  their  homes 
for  dinner,  which  was  very  nice  of  them.  There  were  charming 
women,  and  they  sat  down  at  the  table  with  us.   I  liked  that. 
Often  times  in  India,  the  wives  didn't  sit  down  with  us.   They 
served  us,  but  they  didn't  sit  down  with  us.   I  never  was 
comfortable  with  that. 

When  we  came  back,  we  headed  back  toward  Ankara.   Nearly 
every  place  that  we  stopped,  there  were  ruins  where  something 
had  been,  and  there  were  always  people  poking  around  and 
picking  up  the  shards.  And  often  times,  there  would  be  just 
enough  of  a  building  left  to  give  you  a  hint  of  the  style  and 
the  beauty,  the  windows  which  always  came  up  to  a  point  like 
this,  and  doors  which  came  up  like  this.   [gestures] 

On  this  very  first  trip,  too,  when  we  were  still  down  in 
the  mountains ,  this  was  wonder  of  wonders .   I  know  that  I  was 
taken  there.   It  was  at  the  director's  orders  that  I  should  be 
shown  things,  you  know,  but  there  was  no  malaria  center  there. 
What  it  was,  dear,  was  the  center  of  the  Hittite  Kingdom,  the 
Hittite  Kingdom.   Imagine.   I  wonder  whether  there  are  tourists 
now.   Somebody  has  made  a  road  up  there  that  is  passable,  and 
do  you  suppose  that  the  buses  have  gotten  that  far? 

Nathan:     Were  there  buildings,  ruins,  there? 

Nyswander:  Just  ruins,  dear.  And  I'll  tell  you,  you  can  see  a  thing  which 
I  think  was  almost  an  exact  replica,  or  else  it  was  a  piece  out 
of  one  of  the  buildings.  It's  in  the  museum  in  New  York  City. 

Nathan:     The  Metropolitan? 

Nyswander:   The  Metropolitan,  the  Hittite  collection  there.   Oh,  it  was 
something.  Really  something.   I  just  never  got  over  that. 
Because  all  my  life,  I've  heard  about  the  Hittites,  you  know-- 
not  all  my  life,  but  my  educated  life- -it  was  wonderful  to  be 
there  where  they  had  been. 

I  don't  know  how  far  that  goes  back,  to  the  Hittites,  but 
I  think  it  goes  way  back  about  2,000  to  1,200  B.C. 
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Nathan : 
Nyswander : 


Nathan: 


Nyswander: 


And  so  then  back  to  Ankara,  and  the  other  places  seemed 
tame  compared  with  the  south,  compared  to  the  shore  there.   I 
didn't  find  any  Antony,  Cleopatra,  or  any  Paul.  We  did  go  down 
and  visit  the  coastal  places  where  people  usually  go,  and  they 
were  worth  seeing  too.   I  remember  sleeping  in  a  warehouse, 
couldn't  find  any  hotel  room.   [laughing]   1  just  would  go 
anyplace  that  I  had  to  go,  so  I  slept  up  in  this  warehouse,  I 
remember.  There  were  rugs  and  things  all  around  me  piled  up. 

I  see.   Vas  Mount  Ararat  in  Turkey? 

Do  you  know  where  I  saw  Mount  Ararat?  Not  from  Turkey  there , 
but  it  must  have  been  there- -it  was  supposed  to  be  right 
around- -but  I  don't  ever  remember  having  it  pointed  out  to  me. 
1  saw  Mount  Ararat  from  southern  Russia,  and  I  saw  it  through  a 
little  window,  just  silhouetted  against  the  sky.   It  was  a 
wonderful  thing. 


Well,  I  think  we're  just  about  at  the  end  of  the  tape, 
there ' s  something  more  you  want  to  say? 


Unless 


Let's  see  if  there  is  anything  more.   Oh,  about  Turkey- -one 
thing,  and  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  malaria.   A  young  man 
from  the  national  Public  Health  Department- -I'd  seen  him, 
talked  to  him  several  times  in  between  journeys  and  whatnot, 
but  he  was  something  that  had  to  do  with  the  Health  Department 
over  there.   So  he  asked  me  if  he  could  take  me  out  one 
evening,  so  I  said,  "Yes,  I'm  sure  my  husband  wouldn't  mind 
it."   I  said,  "Where?"  and  he  said,  "You'll  find  out." 

So  he  called  for  me  I'd  say  around  seven,  something  like 
that,  and  we  walked  down.   This  was  in  the  heart  of  Ankara.   We 
walked  down  a  few  blocks  and  went  in  to  what  looked  like  a  big 
amphitheater,  but  a  closed  one.  Looked  like  a  great  big 
warehouse,  which  it  wasn't.   But  it  was  a  great  big  building  of 
just  one  story.  Went  in,  and  saw  the  floor,  large  floor, 
looked  like  a  dance  floor.   Little  tables,  and  people  moving 
in,  beginning  to  sit  down  at  the  tables.   We  were  just  coming 
in,  and  sitting  down  at  the  tables.   Small  tables. 

So  we  went  in,  sat  down.   I  felt  kind  of  confused  about 
this.   Then  I  heard  a  baby  crying.   I  said,  "Why,  that  sounds 
like  a  baby  crying."  He  laughed,  a  grin  came  on  his  face.   He 
said,  "Yes,  about  500  babies."   I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 
Well,  up  above  us,  right  up  above  us  in  the  same  hall  there  was 
a  balcony,  and  there  was  a  black  curtain,  and  behind  the  black 
curtain  there  were  approximately  500  babies  who  had  been 
circumcised  that  day.   The  subdued  crying  of  the  babies  was 
heard  all  evening  while  parents  and  friends  were  listening  to 
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vaudeville  skits  and  sipping  non-alcoholic  cold  drinks  of 
various  kinds,  together  with  tea  and  coffee.   To  me  it  was  an 
incongruous  evening. 
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Nathan: 


XIV  FAMILY  PLANNING  IN  INDIA,  1961-1965,  AND  PAKISTAN,  1968 


You  were  thinking  that  perhaps  you  would  like  to  talk  about 
India. 


Nyswander:   Yes,  I  thought  so. 


All-India  Institute  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  WHO. 
Calcutta.  1961 


Nathan:     This  was  the  All-India  Institute  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 
in  Calcutta,  where  you  were  a  visiting  professor  of  health 
education  in  1961? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  that's  correct. 

Nathan:     How  did  you  happen  to  go  there? 

Nyswander:   Invited  again  by  WHO,  the  World  Health  Organization.   In  the 
WHO,  if  I  may  use  those  initials,  there  was  for  twenty- five 
years  one  of  the  top  health  educators,  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Helen 
Hartikainen.   She  was  one  of  the  earliest  people  to  get  a 
special  degree  in  public  health  education.   (After  all,  that 
degree  only  came  into  being,  I  think  it  was  in  1942.)   The  All- 
India  Institute  in  Calcutta  were  trying  to  build  up  a 
Department  of  Public  Health  Education  in  the  School  of  Public 
Health,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  Rockefellers. 

It  was  an  excellent  institution.   They  had  had  splendid 
people  there  in  all  of  the  divisions.   I  was  the  only  non- 
Indian  consultant  there  at  the  time,  but  they  had  had  many 
there  from  all  countries  in  Europe,  and  many  from  the  United 
States.   The  health  education  people  had  called  upon  the 
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University  of  California  for  the  training  of  its  public  health 
educators,  I  should  always  say  that,  I  think,  because  there  are 
so  many  kinds  of  health  educators . 

One  of  our  students,  Dr.  Lois  Phillips,  was  on  the  faculty 
there .  There  was  also  a  chap  who  had  had  his  degree  from  a 
university  in  the  eastern  United  States.   So  that  it  was  not  a 
strange  environment  to  me  at  all.   I  sought,  as  a  consultant 
usually  does,  to  find  out  for  myself  what  needed  to  be  done, 
because  they  would  just  have  liked  to  have  me  lecture  to  the 
students.  This  I  did,  as  few  times  as  possible.   [laughs]   I 
examined  the  library  carefully  which  they  had  to  use,  and  the 
field  work  where  the  practice  was  given. 

I  learned  a  lot  that  half-year  there.   I  learned  that 
perhaps  the  school,  which  in  health  education  was  weak  in  many 
respects,  was  not  weak  in  its  field  training,  and  in  the  amount 
of  practical  experience  they  gave  to  students  during  field 
training.   They  had  two  areas  for  it;  one  was  in  the  city,  and 
one  was  a  rural  setting.  This  is  something  we  don't  have  here 
in  Berkeley,  not  anything  like  this. 


Rural  Setting 


Nyswander:   They  had  accommodations  for  the  students  at  both  places,  and 
for  the  instructors.   At  the  rural  place,  I  was  out  there  for 
about  three  or  four  days  while  the  students  were  there.   Right 
under  my  window  there  was  an  Indian  religious  ceremony  going  on 
all  night  long  in  which  there  was  chanting.   It  was  one  lone 
man  who  did  all  this  singing,  all  night  long.   It  was  quite 
something. 

The  students  discussed  health  problems  and  sanitation 
problems  with  the  individual  villagers,  some  of  them  living  in 
sort  of  a  little  town,  but  many  of  them  back  in  the  forest.   It 
was  quite  a  wild  place  in  many  respects.   [laughs] 


Poverty  and  Cleanliness 


Nyswander:   I  had  the  experience  of  finding  that  a  person  could  bathe  under 
a  flowing  hydrant,  and  change  his  dhoti  from  a  soiled  one  to  a 
clean  one,  and  never  expose  an  inch  of  his  body.   I  saw  that 
done  again  and  again.  The  Indians  are  extremely  clean  people, 
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Nathan : 
Nys wander : 


even  these  people  who  sleep  on  the  streets.  They  bathe  in  the 
hydrants.   It's  a  kind  of  nobility  that  I  found  out  there, 
among  the  poorest. 

And  yet,  it  was  the  only  place  that  I  was  depressed  in  all 
of  my  years  in  India,  because  our  School  of  Public  Health  was 
located  right  down  in  the  slums.  All  around  us --there  was  a 
balcony  of  our  fine  school  on  two  sides  of  the  corner  of  the 
streets --you  could  look  down  on  the  sidewalk  in  the  morning. 
Ve  would  get  to  school  by  eight  o'clock  each  morning.   I  would 
be  driven  there  by  the  van  which  picked  us  up;  anyone  who  was  a 
faculty  member  was  carried  to  school.   I  would  look  down  and 
see  a  white -grey  cloth  unwrapping,  and  out  first  would  come  a 
child,  and  maybe  a  second  child,  and  then  would  come  a  woman, 
unrolling;  it  went  on,  and  finally  out  would  come  a  man, 
sleeping  there  on  the  sidewalk  all  night.   They  would  get  up 
and  they  would  have  maybe  two  or  three  cans,  just  cans  out  of 
which  produce  had  come .  They  carried  those  cans  over  to  the 
hydrant,  and  got  some  of  that  hydrant  water  into  it,  which  was 
filthy. 

Calcutta  had  two  systems  of  water.   One  was  water  for 
drinking,  and  the  other  was  water  for  washing  the  streets,  and 
this  was  the  water  for  washing  the  streets.   They  would  put 
that  in  the  cans  and  boil  it,  and  make  something  like  a  little 
tea  or  something  hot.   I  never  saw  them  eating  anything  then. 
I  didn't  follow  them  any  more  after  they  got  up  and  wandered 
off,  but  that  went  on  day  after  day;  it  was  always  the  same. 
That  poverty  was  extremely  depressing,  and  I  was  close  to  it. 

Was  there  any  awareness  of  the  caste  system  at  that  time? 

Oh,  yes,  the  caste  system.   Even  though  it's  against  the  law, 
it's  still  persisting.   The  driver  of  our  automobile  was  a 
charming  young  man.   He  had  three  children  and  was  getting 
another  as  fast  as  he  could;  he  didn't  want  any  more  but  he  was 
getting  them  anyway,  because  the  village  demanded  it,  and  his 
wife's  folks  demanded  it.   He  didn't  want  any  more,  but  I  guess 
he  didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

He  kept  himself  so  clean.  This  was  an  interesting  thing, 
the  cleanliness,  because  I  think  that's  probably,  from  what  I 
read  in  the  newspapers  and  hear  over  the  radio,  isn't  the  way 
that  some  of  our  homeless  people  look:   clean.   It's  very 
difficult  to  find  a  dirty  person  over  there.   So  that  was 
something  that  I  learned. 
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Students'  Disinterest  in  the  Library:  Quality  in  Field  Work 


Nyswander:   The  important  thing  I  learned  in  the  school  was  that  teaching 
was  done  wholly  by  the  teacher  lecturing.   I  tried,  in  my 
sessions,  I  assigned  readings  in  the  library  where  they  had  the 
good  books  that  had  been  purchased,  probably  by  other 
consultants,  so  the  library  was  well  equipped  for  preliminary, 
elementary  work,  and  thinking. 

I  stationed  myself  in  the  library  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  I  kept  track  of  every  student,  not  only  the  health 
education  students,  but  any  student  or  visitor  who  came  into 
the  library  or  went  upstairs  to  the  museum.   There  was  a 
perfectly  useless  museum  up  there  of  insects  and  things.   At 
least,  1  thought  it  was  useless;  it  may  have  been  useful  some 
day.   But  I  don't  think  it  was  useful  to  them,  because  nobody 
came . 

I  didn't  have  one  student  come  to  the  library,  though  I 
would  try  to  discuss  the  readings  with  them,  how  exciting  they 
were,  and  what  they'd  find  in  them.   Oh,  I  was  my  very  best  at 
that.   Not  a  one  read  them,  not  a  one. 

The  regular  teacher,  the  one  who  had  studied  here  with  us, 
was  very  bright.   She  was  a  physician  who  took  health 
education,  and  is  now  stationed  in  Geneva.   She  has  been  the 
longest- term  consultant  in  health  education  that  they've  ever 
had  there  in  that  office  in  Geneva,  in  WHO.   I  talked  the 
library  question  over  with  the  teachers,  and  they  said,  "No,  we 
can't  get  them  to  read.   Ve  just  can't  get  them  to  read.   But 
they  take  notes,  and  they  remember  our  notes,  and  they  write 
them  on  the  papers,  and  they  get  good  grades." 

Well,  you  see,  I  thought  to  myself,  "This  is  very  poor, 
that  they're  not  searching  and  reading  and  getting  more  than 
any  teacher  can  give  a  person  in  class  lecture."  But  their 
field  work  is  much  better  than  ours. 

Nathan:     How  is  their  field  work  better? 

Nyswander:   Because  it's  practical,  and  they're  learning  it  while  they're 
in  school.  Our  people  learn  field  work  after  they  get  their 
degrees,  mostly.   We  don't  have  them  doing  field  projects  right 
while  they're  in  school,  all  of  them.   Special  ones  do,  of 
course,  but  not  as  a  rule.   If  you  had  twenty,  twenty-five 
students,  you  wouldn't  have  twenty- five  practical  projects 
going  on.   But  that's  the  kind  of  thing  that  they  would  have, 
practical  projects  that  they  put  them  on  in  the  community. 
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Nathan:     Would  these  be  sanitation  projects? 

Nyswander:   Sanitation  projects,  because  anything  can  be  a  health  education 
project.   Maternal  and  child  health  projects.   The  other 
teachers  worked  with  the  director  of  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Division,  with  the  engineer  who  was  in  charge  of 
sanitation.  They  had  a  specialist  there  in  tuberculosis,  and  I 
worked  with  him,  and  asked  him,  "Is  there  anything  that  a 
student  could  do  that  would  be  interesting,  and  bring  him  or 
her  back  some  knowledge  or  information?  Or  give  some  help  to 
the  person?"  The  answer  was  yes.   Usually  they  all  had 
patients  out  in  the  community.   Because  they  served  the 
community,  too;  the  physicians  served  the  community,  the 
physicians  in  the  school. 

I  don't  believe  that's  what  our  people  do  here  in 
Berkeley,  except  as  consultants.   I  think  that  some  of  the 
professors  gave  services  to  people  or  to  institutions;  perhaps 
not.   Perhaps  they  too  were  just  consultants. 

Nathan:     Could  you  describe  your  students? 

Nyswander:   The  students,  for  the  most  part,  were  very  bright.   They  all 

spoke  English,  but  I  couldn't  understand  a  word  of  it.   So  that 
when  they  would  talk  to  me  from  the  classroom,  I  just  had  to 
have  Dr.  Phillips  right  by  my  side  and  say,  "Now,  would  you 
tell  me  what  he  said?"  That  made  the  students,  I  think,  sort 
of  cross  at  me.   It  was  so  difficult  for  me.   It  was  an  accent 
that  was  extremely  difficult. 

It  was  quite  different  when  I  taught  in  South  America, 
because  there  I  had  the  Spanish,  you  see,  and  I  could 
understand  them  and  I  could  ask  them  to  repeat  what  they  said. 
Down  there,  they  loved  me.   But  I  never  formed  any  close 
friendships  with  the  students  in  India  that  I  would  have  loved 
to  have  had. 

Nathan:     What  ages  were  they? 

Nyswander:   I  would  say  that  they  were  a  little  older  than  we  have.   They 
gave  wonderful  attention  in  class  to  the  lectures,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  immensely  their  field  work,  and  any  projects  that  they 
were  on.   For  those  they  took  great  responsibility.   But  you 
wondered  about  them  afterwards,  though  several  of  them  just 
from  our  schools  gained  fine  positions  in  the  country  in 
different  states. 


Nathan: 


Was  there  a  degree  attached? 
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Nyswander:   Oh,  yes.   It  was  comparable  to  our  M.P.H.   They  may  have  called 
it  just  a  master's  degree,  I  don't  know.  But  it  was  a  pleasant 
time,  because  it  was  the  very  beginning,  it  was  my  first 
experience  in  India. 

It  started  with  going  to  visit  the  graves  of  some  of  the 
saints,  the  revered  Indian  prophets,  and  going  to  a  temple  at 
night  which  would  be  far  different  from  the  temples  I'll  talk 
about  later.  This  temple  was  built  by  money  from  an  American 
woman,  was  situated  down  the  Hoogli  River,  and  we  went  in  a 
large  rowboat  rowed  by  one  or  two  men. 

I  remember  going  down  there  one  night  to  the  church  with 
them,  and  we  got  out  of  the  boat  and  we  went  into  this  quite 
brightly  lighted  temple,  I'd  call  it,  a  beautiful  little 
building.   The  American  woman's  money  had  been  put  to  good  use. 
There  were  no  chairs,  of  course;  we  all  sat  on  the  floor. 
There  was  much  chanting,  much  waving  of  wands  that  sort  of 
looked  like  feathers.   And  some  singing,  chanting.   Nothing 
unusual . 

Nathan:     Vas  there  incense? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  some  incense;  yes,  yes.   Always  the  incense.   But  the 

atmosphere  and  the  devoutness  of  people,  there  was  no  question 
about  that.   Their  silence.   Let's  say  that  there  were  150  men 
and  women  there  that  night;  you  couldn't  have  heard  a  single 
movement.   So  silent  they  could  be.   I  think  that's  about 
enough  for  that  one . 

Nathan:     That's  very  interesting. 
Nyswander:   So  that  was  the  time  in  Calcutta. 


Central  Health  Education  Bureau  and  Family  Planning  Institute, 
New  Delhi.  1961-1965 


Nyswander:   Then  I  came  home  and  went  right  back,  this  time  to  New  Delhi. 
I  took  my  husband  George  Palmer  with  me,  and  later  my  sister, 
Margaret  Bird  Hanson,  came.   Then  we  had  a  whole  menage,  a 
house . 

Nathan:     Just  to  get  the  proper  title,  this  was  the  Central  Health 
Education  Bureau  and  Family  Planning  Institute,  Ford 
Foundation,  New  Delhi.   This  was  '61  to  '65. 
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Nyswander:  Yes,  right.  This  is  one  where  I  was  employed  by  the  Ford 

Foundation,  but  I  was  assigned  also.   [laughs]  Ford  didn't 
assign  me,  but  I  assigned  myself  or  the  Indians  assigned  me.   I 
spent  most  of  my  time  over  in  a  great,  big,  three -story 
building  that  was  operated  by  CHEB- -Central  Health  Education 
Bureau- -which  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  V.  Ramakrishna, 
who  had  obtained  his  master's,  M.P.H.,  here  in  Berkeley,  and 
was  a  revered  and  respected  health  officer  and  administrator  in 
India.   He  had  come  here  when  I  was  here. 

Nathan:     Vas  that  connection  part  of  what  brought  you  back? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  oh,  yes.   He  asked  for  me.   He  had  tremendous  respect  for 
Dr.  Griffiths  and  me. 

Nathan:     What  did  you  do? 

Nyswander:   Shall  I  tell  you  about  my  first  arrival  in  New  Delhi? 

Nathan:     Please. 

Nyswander:   I  arrived  in  New  Delhi  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  was 
met  by  Dr.  Moye  Freyman,  director  of  Family  Planning  in  India 
for  the  Ford  Foundation.   He  took  me  to  somebody's  house,  where 
I  found  two  very  nice  people,  Dr.  Raymond  Laird  and  his  wife, 
Geneva,  whom  I  had  met  in  Jamaica.   Dr.  Laird  was  a 
malar iol ogist ,  a  consultant  to  the  American  government  in 
malaria.   I  stayed  "all  night"  with  them,  but  it  was  a  short 
night.   At  ten  o'clock  the  same  morning  I  found  myself  out  in  a 
village  sitting  on  the  ground  with  one  woman,  and  about  fifteen 
older  men.   What  were  we  discussing?  We  were  discussing 
whether  or  not  the  sons  of  these  fathers  should  have 
vasectomies.   The  fathers  were  making  the  decision  for  their 
sons  as  to  whether  they  should  have  them.   Vasectomies  were  a 
large  part  of  the  family  planning  program  during  the  four  years 
I  was  there.   That  was  the  thing  for  the  men.   The  women  were 
to  use  the  IUD,  intrauterine  device.   Those  were  the  two  main 
approaches.   But  at  this  meeting  out  there- -well,  I  was  a 
little  bit  sleepy- -not  understanding  a  word  that  they  were 
saying,  but  I  could  tell  by  gestures  and  by  arm-waving  these 
older  fathers,  some  with  grey  beards,  and  some  not  quite  so 
old,  that  they  were  talking,  nodding,  shaking  their  fingers. 
This  is  what  they  should  do. 

Nathan:     So  these  older  fathers  were  for  vasectomies? 

Nyswander:  Were  for  it,  they  were  all  advising  it.   It  was  almost 

unanimous  when  we  left.   So  that  was  my  beginning,  and  that's 
the  way  my  work  in  the  family  planning  program  went  from  then 
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on.   There  was  something  to  witness  and  to  learn  about 
practically  every  day. 

In  my  office  in  the  Central  Health  Education  Bureau, 
practically  everyone  there  was  doing  something  in  the  family 
planning  program,  too.  The  family  planning  agency  had  a  school 
of  its  own,  training  family  planning  workers.   I  had  half  an 
office  there  in  the  family  planning  building.   I  spent 
considerable  time  there.  My  responsibility  there  became 
largely  that  of  a  consultant  in  the  training  of  personnel. 
Another  American  and  I  introduced  role -playing  into  the 
training.   I  think  we  made  some  great  changes  in  the  training 
program,  in  making  them  more  practical. 


Family  Planning  Centers  in  Rural  Health  Departments 


Nyswander:   The  whole  program  of  family  planning  as  it  developed  in  India, 
aside  from  what  I've  said  about  the  vasectomies  for  the 
menfolk,  was  one  of  having  a  center  for  family  planning  in  each 
of  the  health  departments  that  were  now  scattered  throughout 
India,  health  departments  that  were  in  rural  areas.   They  were 
very  simple,  most  of  them.   Some  states  had  more  money,  and 
they  built  better,  larger,  more  stable -looking  buildings.   And 
they  were  extremely  active  centers. 

Now,  what  happened  out  in  the  center  for  family  planning? 
The  centers  handled  other  public  health  problems  too,  besides 
family  planning.  The  family  planning  program  was  to  have 
somebody  from  the  center  go  out  into  the  village  and  organize  a 
committee  for  that  village.   If  it  was  a  large  village,  it 
might  have  organized  two  or  three  committees . 

Nathan:     You  were  saying  that  people  were  brought  in  to  the  health 
center? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  the  leaders,  so-called,  were  brought  into  the  health 

center,  and  given  a  course  in  training  on  the  IUD:   what  it  was 
like,  and  why  it  was  useful,  and  why  it  was  better  than  any  of 
the  other  methods  that  were  being  used  in  prevention  of 
pregnancy  at  that  time.  They  learned  how  to  take  care  of  the 
lUDs,  and  how  they  could  be  inserted  at  the  nearest  hospital, 
which  would  provide  them  free  of  any  charge . 

So  that  was  done,  and  in  this  way  was  formed  within  each 
district  a  network  of  these  leaders,  as  they  were  called,  for 
the  groups.  It  really  moved  along  very  well. 
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Nathan: 


Nys wander: 


Nathan: 


Nys wander: 


Then  there  were  some  women  who  wanted  the  tubal  ligations. 
So  clinics  would  be  organized,  too,  down  at  the  local  level. 
They  would  be  organized  beautifully,  I  thought.   I  remember 
looking  in  at  one  hospital  after  a  morning  of  work,  by  people 
bringing  people  in  to  the  hospital ,  and  here  they  were ,  there 
must  have  been  fifty  cots  right  next  to  each  other,  each  with  a 
bright  red  blanket  on  it.  And  to  see  those  sweet  faces  on 
their  white  pillows  above  those  red  blankets.   They  were  happy 
as  larks.   1  watched  the  operations  for  both  the  tubal 
ligations  and  the  vasectomies,  so  I  knew  just  what  was 
happening  and  how  it  happened. 

I've  seen  vasectomies  given  on  the  back  porches  of  some 
places,  and  I've  seen  the  tubal  ligations  given  out  in  places 
where  they  sterilized  everything.  The  heating  of  the  water  was 
done  by  vessels,  and  the  heaters  that  you  brought  with  you  in 
your  automobile,  and  set  up  there.   I  was  amazed  at  the 
strength  of  these  women  who  would  have  a  tubal  ligation,  and 
then  get  down  off  the  operating  table  and  walk  out  of  the  room. 
They  would  put  her  in  the  hospital  in  a  bed,  but  she'd  walk  to 
it.   Tremendous  strength.   All  the  years  that  I  was  there  and 
close  to  all  of  these  people,  and  in  touch  with  all  the 
statistics,  I  never  heard  of  a  death  or  a  loss  of  a  single 
patient,  either  male  or  female,  from  either  of  these 
operations . 

Interesting.   Had  the  troubles  with  the  lUDs  emerged  at  that 
time,  do  you  remember? 

Yes,  there  were  always  problems  with  the  IUD,  because  they 
caused  some  women  to  bleed,  they're  uncomfortable  to  others. 
There  were  lots  of  problems  with  the  IUD.   But  at  that  time, 
the  Pill  was  still  experimental  and  just  coming  in,  and  just 
starting  to  be  used  when  I  left. 

Within,  I  think,  the  first  year  or  second  year  that  I  was 
there,  I  brought  over  Dr.  Betty  Matthews,  a  health  educator  who 
took  her  degree  in  Berkeley  with  us,  an  excellent  health 
educator.   She  took  an  assignment  in  what  at  that  time  was  the 
best  rural  Health  Department  program  that  I  know  anywhere  in 
the  world.   We  have  nothing  in  the  United  States  to  equal  it, 
or  the  kinds  of  service  it  gave. 


In  New  Delhi? 


No,  this  is  now  down  south  in  Gandhigram  in  Madras  State, 
doctor  in  charge  of  it  was  Dr.  Ranganathan  [spells].   Dr. 
Ranganathan  has  worked  for  the  World  Bank  in  family  planning 
since  that  time.   I  think  he's  retired  now. 


The 
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Nathan:     What  made  it  so  wonderful? 

Nyswander:  Let  me  tell  you  the  kinds  of  things  that  I  witnessed  there.   I 
went  down  there ,  and  they  put  me  in  one  house ,  and  brought  me 
Indian  food,  because  there  weren't  any  facilities  for  cooking 
or  eating  where  I  was.   It  was  a  rural  place.   But  they  had  a 
fine  small  hospital.  The  doctor  had  a  nice  house.  There  was 
another  lovely  home  of  a  family,  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  were 
friends  of  Gandhi,  and  they  had  me  for  lunch.   They  were  older 
people,  and  I  felt  greatly  honored  to  be  invited. 


Panchavat  System  of  Government  by  the  People 


Nyswander:   But  let  me  tell  you  now  why  I  thought  this  was  such  an 

exceptional  rural  Health  Department.   When  I  came  home  we  sent 
many  of  our  students  there  from  both  Calcutta  and  the  United 
States  to  see  this  rural  work.   For  example,  in  India,  there  is 
a  system  of  government  by  the  people  called  the  panchayat 
[spells]  system.   There  is  a  state  panchayat;  then  there  are 
district  panchayats;  and  there  are  village  panchayats.   Each 
elects  members  going  up  the  scale,  so  that  they  finally  are 
represented  at  the  top  one,  at  the  state  level,  which  then  can 
put  in  protests  at  the  national  level,  if  it  wishes.   This  is  a 
form  of  democracy  in  action,  which  I  believe  has  held  the 
states  of  India  together. 

In  the  panchayat  which  served  this  particular  district,  I 
sat  on  the  floor  with  them  at  one  meeting- - [laughs] - -my  legs 
could  manage  it  then.   This  is  what  they  were  discussing:   they 
wanted  better  medical  care  than  they  could  get  at  the  health 
center.   So  they  had  already,  under  the  leadership  of  this 
health  officer,  worked  out  a  program  with  a  medical  school  that 
was  thirty  miles  away,  where  senior  students  and  graduate 
students  would  come  to  the  village  and  by  contract,  they  would 
give  medical  services .   They  would  make  diagnoses ,  and  they 
would  bring  the  medicines,  and  they  would  administer  those 
medicines  to  the  people. 

At  the  meeting  that  I  was  attending,  the  final 
arrangements  were  being  worked  out.   I  saw  the  contract,  a 
great  big  sheet  of  paper,  divided  into  three  parts.  One  part 
was  what  the  health  officer  now  and  the  health  center  were 
going  to  give  to  this  panchayat 's  program.   The  health  officer 
would  provide  buildings,  some  transportation,  various  things. 
Then,  what  the  people  themselves  would  provide;  and  then  what 
the  medical  school  would  provide.   The  day  that  I  was  there--! 
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Nathan : 

Nyswander : 


suppose  that  was  the  reason  they  took  me --was  the  day  it  was 
signed  by  all  three,  because  they'd  been  working  on  this  for 
several  months.  That's  one  thing,  the  health  center.  We  could 
do  something  like  that  in  some  of  our  areas,  you  know,  but 
would  we  ever  think  of  doing  anything  like  that? 

Was  this  rural  area  a  farming  community? 

Rural  was  farming,  yes,  of  one  kind  or  another.  Not  wealthy  at 
all. 


Women  Leaders  in  the  Districts 


Nyswander:   Now,  here's  another  example  of  what  Dr.  Ranganathan  did  in  the 
family  planning  program.   He  had  this  group  of  women  that  I 
talked  about,  that  would  be  the  leaders  of  various  groups 
scattered  throughout  this  district.   There  were,  I  think,  about 
fifteen  different  groups  in  which  there  were  leaders  working 
with  the  women  in  their  districts  to  get  them  to  use  the  IUD. 
Those  women  were  invited  by  the  health  officer  to  come  to  a 
monthly  meeting  in  the  reception  room  of  the  health  center,  and 
there  they  would  be  entertained  by  a  guest  speaker  either  from 
outside  the  village,  or  someone  of  prominence  in  the  district. 

Then,  the  women  would  listen,  sit  and  chat,  and  they  would 
be  served  tea  and  cookies.   But  that  wasn't  all  that  he  did, 
give  them  a  feeling  of  being  somebody,  and  meeting  the  visitors 
coming  to  the  village.   The  very  next  day  on  the  door  of  the 
health  center  was  a  typed  list  of  all  the  names  of  the  ladies 
who  had  been  present  at  this  group  meeting.   Imagine:   to  see 
your  name  in  print,  when  they  themselves  couldn't  read.   They 
found  their  names.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  thing- -everything 
Dr.  Ranganathan  did,  was  just  brilliant.   Just  brilliant.   He 
developed  this  center. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Dr.  Betty  Matthews  was  assigned  to 
Gandhigram  to  work  with  Dr.  Ranganathan.   She  made  a  very 
attractive  little  home  for  herself  that  she  could  live  in  and 
where  she  could  cook  for  herself.   I  think  she  worked  there 
about  two  or  three  years.   She  aided  Dr.  Ranganathan  in 
developing  a  training  course  for  what  could  be  called  health 
education  extension  workers. 
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Health  Education  Extension  Workers 


Nyswander:  The  school  was  for  training  workers.  This  was  now  a  school 

that  was  like  the  kind  that  Dr.  Ramakrishna  had  started  up  in 
New  Delhi,  to  train  extension  workers  in  health  education. 

Now,  I  will  boast  a  little  bit  right  here.   I  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  development  of  this  training  course  for 
health  educators  in  Gandhi gram,  because  of  its  implications  for 
other  states  in  India.  So  when  1  talked  of  it  to  Dr.  Nair,  the 
minister  of  health,  I  said,  "Now,  maybe  the  health  educators 
will  also  do  something  else  than  just  working  on  family 
planning.   They  may  be  working  on  maternal  and  child  health,  or 
they  may  be  working  to  get  any  malaria  patients  in  for 
treatment."   She  said,  "What  will  you  call  them?"   I  said,  "You 
have  extension  workers  in  agriculture  just  as  we  have  in  the 
United  States.   What  about  calling  them  health  education 
extension  workers?"  She  said,  "Ah,  that's  excellent."  And  so 
they  were  called  that.   That  was  my  one  big  contribution,  I 
would  say. 

Dr.  Nair  was  a  brilliant  woman,  and  I  thought  her  a  very 
good  administrator.   She  had  been  a  young  physician  when  she 
attended  Gandhi,  and  she  was  well  known  throughout  the  country. 
There  were  many  women  in  top  positions  in  public  health  and  in 
the  administration  of  special  programs  such  as  tuberculosis, 
maternal  and  child  care,  and  family  planning.   I  found  no 
difficulty  in  having  access  to  hospitals,  health  centers,  or 
people  at  any  level  wherever  I  went  in  India.   In  other 
countries  where  I  worked,  such  opportunities  were  not  so 
possible. 

Nathan:     I  think  there  are  a  few  other  contributions  of  yours,  too,  but 
that's  good.   Health  education  extension  workers. 


Outreach,  and  the  Ending  of  Program  Support  for  India 


Nyswander:  Now  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  so  much  of  the  public  health 
program  from  which  I  learned  so  much  after  the  assassination  of 
Mrs.  Gandhi.   Then  her  son  came  in,  and  things  went  to  pieces 
in  the  family  planning  program.   It  was  a  beautifully  organized 
program  for  family  planning.   Colonel  Raina  [spells],  who  was 
the  head  of  it,  and  you  may  remember  for  whom  I  worked  also, 
had  built  up  a  remarkable  network  for  reaching  people.   It  was 
just  wide  open  for  health  educators  to  work  in,  because  all  the 
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Nathan : 


Nyswander : 


Nathan: 
Nyswander : 

Nathan : 
Nyswander: 


facilities  were  there,  a  place  for  meeting  and  the  freedom  for 
meeting.  Often  times,  the  health  education  extension  workers 
didn't  have,  of  course,  any  kind  of  transportation  to  go  out 
and  reach  people.   But  in  some  places,  bicycles  were  provided, 
and  bicycles  could  even  be  used  on  trails.   So  they  were  used  a 
lot  in  the  whole  program. 

Was  that  one  of  the  things  that  you  learned  about  reaching  out? 

That's  one  of  the  things  I  learned  about  reaching  out,  that 
when  you  wanted  to  reach  out,  you  could  find  ways  of  doing  it. 

The  Indians  were  inventive.   I  don't  know  whether  you  knew 
or  not,  the  Indians  graduating  from  Calcutta  University  are 
known  as  some  of  the  best  statisticians  in  the  world? 


I  didn't. 

Yes,  remarkable  statisticians. 
Geneva . 


You'll  find  their  people  in 


Did  I  gather  when  you  spoke  of  the  assassination  of  Mrs. 
Gandhi,  were  there  political  issues  involved? 

Well,  when  you  have  to  get  a  new  administrator,  then  it's  done 
by  voting,  and  you  get  different  groups  against  different 
groups.   I  think  her  first  son  who  came  in- -or  maybe  he  was  the 
only  son,  who  took  over  after  she  died- -was  said  to  have  gone 
too  far  by  bribing  men  to  come  in  for  vasectomies.   Well,  I 
think  some  money  had  been  used  in  the  program  before  that,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent.   This  is  what  I've  heard  since,  and  I 
don't  know  for  sure.  Well,  the  program  fell  to  pieces  to  the 
degree  that  Ford  then  withdrew  everything,  withdrew  its  help  to 
agriculture,  and  to  the  family  planning  program. 

Ford  was  supporting  this  big  job  of  trying  to  get  some 
decent  water  over  into  Calcutta.   I  told  you  about  this  water 
system,  the  two  systems  there,  the  drinking  water  and  the  other 
for  street  cleaning.   You  didn't  feel  safe  with  anything, 
really.  When  Ford  support  was  withdrawn,  I  don't  know  what 
happened  to  the  programs . 
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School  of  Public  Health  Network  of  Foreign  Student!  and 
Americans  Overseas 


Nyswander:  Our  students  from  the  School  of  Public  Health  are  found 

everywhere.   We  were  especially  favored  in  health  education, 
because  at  one  time,  we  had  some  one  of  our  health  educators  on 
every  continent. 

Nathan:     That's  remarkable. 

Nyswander:   Isn't  it?  We  have  two  very  strong  people  down  in  Brazil,  and 

then  we  had  two  strong  people  in  Chile,  and  one  in  Ecuador.  We 
just  go  all  over.   I  was  told  by  somebody  in  Washington  that 
our  school  had  more  of  the  foreign  students,  certainly  in 
health  education,  than  any  of  the  other  schools.   I  never 
checked  on  it  myself.   So  you  see,  they  sent  them  over  here  for 
training,  then  they  go  back. 

And  then  we've  had  Americans,  you  see,  over  there.   Dr. 
Grossman,  for  example. 

Nathan:     Lovely.   Was  he  the  one  who  edited  the  Nyswander  lectures, 
Jerry  Grossman? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  that's  Jerry  Grossman.   He's  a  darling.   After  he  took 
both  his  M.P.H.  and  his  Ph.D.,  and  he  was  my  associate  for  a 
couple  of  years  in  the  school,  teaching,  then  he  went  to 
Brazil.   We  had  programs  with  these  different  countries,  and  he 
was  a  part  of  that  State  Department  program  in  Brazil. 

Then,  you  see,  he  brought  me  down  to  Brazil.   Then  he  was 
sent  to  India,  but  he  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  my  going 
to  India.   Dr.  Ramakrishna  got  me  to  India.   But  Jerry  and  I 
were  together  all  the  time  there. 

And  Dr.  Derryberry  came  to  India,  too.  He  and  I  had 
offices  next  to  each  other  in  the  Health  Education  Bureau. 

Nathan:     Well,  that  must  have  been  a  pleasure. 

Nyswander:   I  told  him  he  followed  me  around  or  I  followed  him.   Then,  I 
don't  know  which  one  was  here  first,  we  both  landed  up  at  the 
University  of  California  after  our  Indian  experience,  Dr. 
Derryberry  and  I.  Wonderful.  The  wonderful  camaraderie  in  the 
field. 
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Living  in  India 


Nathan: 


Nyswander : 


Nathan: 
Nyswander: 


Nathan: 
Nyswander : 


Perhaps  one  question.  You  had  mentioned  that  in  India  there 
were  two  programs.  One  was  a  rural  program,  and  I  gather  one 
was  for  the  cities?  Would  that  be  the  difference?  So  one  was 
urban  and  one  was  rural ,  did  I  get  that  right? 

No,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  Different  people  worked  in  them,  but 
the  goals  were  pretty  much  the  same .   You  see ,  the  goals ,  for 
example,  for  smaller  families  was  just  as  great  in  one  area  as 
in  the  other.   I  think  the  need  for  maternal  and  child  care  was 
equal . 

All  the  large  cities  had  a  bustee,  which  was  the  slum 
area.   I  became  quite  familiar  with  the  bustee  in  Calcutta, 
because  the  students  used  it  for  practical  projects.   So  I  had 
every  good  reason  for  being  with  them  in  the  bustee.   I  saw 
what  life  was  like  in  a  bustee.   And  as  I  said,  to  see  the 
thing  that  so  impressed  me  was  how  clean  they  kept  themselves 
down  there.   A  whole  family  having  not  a  room  as  large  as  this 
one,  everything,  their  whole  family  living  in  this,  and  yet  it 
would  just  be  spotless.  And  of  course,  there  would  be  no 
furniture  at  all.   Everything  was  done  on  the  floor.   You 
didn't  have  stoves;  you  built  a  little  fire  based  on  rocks  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  so  it  never  burnt  through,  and  it's  always 
such  a  little  fire  to  do  the  cooking. 

I  stayed  in  a  room  like  the  one  I've  described,  only  in 


the  rural  training  center, 
stay,  did  I  want  to  go  back 
And  I  said  no,  I  didn't,  so 
where  they  put  students  and 
was  cooked  on  a  tiny  little 
fire  in  your  life,  right  in 


They  asked  me  where  I  wanted  to 
to  the  city  each  night?   [laughs] 
they  put  me  in  one  of  these  places 
their  own  people.   There,  my  food 
fire.  You  never  saw  such  a  little 
the  corner  of  your  room. 


Was  the  food  agreeable  to  you? 

Oh,  everything's  agreeable  to  me.   Oh,  yes.   I  welcomed  being 
with  the  people.   I  always  felt  honored,  dear.   I  enjoyed  it. 
I  enjoyed  everything  except  their  latrines.   I  don't  care  for 
their  type  of  latrines,  which  are  just  a  hole  in  the  floor, 
it's  too  difficult.   I  was  an  older  woman  at  this  time,  you 
see,  too. 

You  were  adventurous,  certainly. 

But  I  could  sleep  anywhere,  though,  it  seemed  to  me.   I  slept 
on  hard  cement  with  only  a  cloth  curtain  between  us,  and 
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whatever  clothes  I  had  with  me  rolled  up  for  my  pillow.   It  was 
all  right.   1  could  eat  any  kind  of  food  that  they  gave  me. 
There  was  hardly  a  moment  that  I  was  in  India  when  I  wasn't 
learning  something,  learning  something  about  the  people,  and 
history,  and  health,  and  myself.   I  was  just  learning  all  the 
time.   It's  a  remarkable  experience  to  live  for  a  long  time  and 
be  associated  with  people  of  another  culture.   You  see,  I 
didn't  associate  with  any  Americans,  except  my  American 
colleagues. 


Sister's  Activities  in  New  Delhi 


Nathan:     Was  that  deliberate? 

Nyswander:   Well,  there  wasn't  enough  time  for  me.   I  couldn't  do  all  these 
other  things  and  see  Americans.   My  sister  associated  with 
them.   My  sister  became  the  editor  of  a  splendid  little  journal 
put  out  by  the  American  women  in  New  Delhi,  and  so  she  was  the 
darling  of  the  U.S.  ambassador  and  his  wife.   She  was 
acquainted  with  the  wives  of  two  ambassadors  that  were  over 
there. 

Nathan:     That  was  between  '61  and  '65? 

Nyswander:   That's  right.   I  think  I  remember  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  as 

ambassador.   Margaret  was  invited  to  the  embassy  teas,  and  then 
she  had  an  editorial  committee.   She  had  a  very  talented  woman 
from  one  of  our  California  cities  who  wrote  some  of  the  Golden 
Books  for  children.   While  she  was  in  India,  she  wrote  and 
published  three  booklets  on  India  for  the  Indian  public 
elementary  schools. 

Margaret  had  the  apartment  next  to  mine  the  first  few 
months,  when  we  stayed  in  the  big  house  at  One  Mansingh 
[spells]  Road.   That  was  a  famous  place;  it  has  now  been 
demolished,  and  they  say  that  a  princely  hotel  is  on  the 
grounds . 

This  was  an  old  English  place.   It  was  a  great,  big 
building  itself  with  an  excellent  cuisine,  and  a  few  rooms  in 
it  for  people  to  stay.   It  was  almost  a  block  in  size,  not 
quite,  but  big- -with  little  two-room  hutments,  we  called  them. 
My  sister  lived  in  one  of  those  hutments  for  a  while,  and  then 
I  moved  into  a  large  apartment.   I  moved  into  the  lower  part  of 
a  big  house  right  there  on  the  grounds,  so  then  my  sister  moved 
in  with  me . 


Dorothy  Bird  Nyswander  and  sister  Margaret  Bird  Hanson, 
November  1987. 
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Tour  of  Clinics  in  New  Delhi.  Madras,  and  On 


Nyswander:  But  I  wanted  to  do  my  two  more  experiences  from  India,  because 
these  are  the  things  that  made  a  difference  in  my  life.  These 
are  the  things  that  Mr.  Tidyman  prepared  me  for. 

Nathan:     With  his  Theosophy? 

Nyswander:  Yes.  You  see,  I  felt  comfortable  that  very  first  morning  when 
I  was  sitting  on  the  ground  with  those  fathers,  talking  about 
vasectomies.   I  never  had  a  moment  of  discomfort  while  I  was 
working  in  India.   I  felt  at  home  every  place  that  I  went,  and 
with  every  group,  because  I  knew  and  understood  their  religion. 
The  only  exception  was  Calcutta.   I  also  had  done  some  reading 
in  their  literature  which  is  older  than  their  religion, 
probably. 

Nathan:     Now,  these  were  Hindus? 

Nyswander:   All  Hindus,  yes.   You  see,  it's  karma  and  reincarnation.   Then, 
all  of  the  gods  that  have  been  created,  because  they  just 
didn't  create  one  god  the  way  the  Christians  have,  and  the  Jews 
have.   They  have  a  hundred  gods,  wonderful  gods.   I  had  twenty- 
five  brass  figures  of  the  gods  at  one  time.   I've  given  most  of 
them  away,  and  sent  a  lot  of  them  back  to  India.   I  felt  they 
should  go  back  home,  and  so  I've  been  sending  them  back  home 
every  time  a  member  of  the  Ramakrishna  family  comes  here.   I 
give  them  two  or  three  to  take  back  with  them,  so  I  don't  have 
too  many  any  more . 

This  experience  was  in  the  state  of  Madras.  The  person 
who  had  requested  that  I  go  was  Colonel  Raina,  who  sent  a  male, 
one  of  his  regional  supervisors  of  the  family  planning  program, 
to  accompany  me.   Colonel  Raina  wanted  us  to  evaluate  the 
family  planning  program  in  that  large  state.   It  had  been  some 
time,  evidently,  since  the  central  office  in  New  Delhi  in 
family  planning  had  had  any  reports  from  the  Madras  program, 
which  they  knew  must  be  rather  large.   This  supervisor  was 
going  down,  and  since  I  had  been  working  with  him  up  in  New 
Delhi,  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him.   The  Ford  Foundation  said 
yes,  I  could  go. 

So  we  took  the  train  down  to  Madras ,  because  government 
workers  usually  do  not  have  money  for  planes ,  the  ordinary 
workers,  at  least.  Maybe  only  politicians  get  to  ride  in  the 
planes.   I  never  tested  that  out,  though.   It  took  us  I  think 
at  least  two  days  and  two  or  three  nights  to  get  there  on  the 
train  from  New  Delhi.   When  we  arrived,  we  met  this  charming 
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Nathan : 
Nys wander : 


woman,  a  doctor,  who  was  the  head  of  maternal  and  child  health 
for  the  State  of  Madras.   She  was  going  on  a  tour  of  clinics, 
and  we  were  to  accompany  her. 

I  can't  give  you  the  details  of  all  that  happened  to  me, 
inwardly  and  outwardly,  on  that  trip.   It  was  about  a  ten-  or 
twelve -day  trip  in  a  caravan  in  which  we  started  out  right  from 
the  City  of  Madras  (at  that  time- -they've  changed  the  names, 
you  know,  down  there,  but  I'm  calling  them  by  the  names  I  knew 
them  by).  We  started  from  Madras  in  a  large  van.   I  think  we 
had  one  other  man  with  us  besides  the  supervisor  who 
accompanied  me. 

Did  you  carry  water  or  supplies? 

No,  because  it's  all  farmland.   We  didn't  go  over  any  desert, 
nothing  like  that.   We  stayed  all  night  in  somebody's  big 
house,  or  we  slept  in  government  hostels.   You  see,  the 
director  knew  everything.   She  was  a  politician;  she  had 
probably  been  elected  to  that  job.   But  she  was  competent,  you 
found  so  many  competent  people.   I  found  only  one  or  two  what  1 
would  call  incompetent,  but  they  weren't  so  much  incompetent  as 
they  were  lazy.   Mostly  the  people  were  bright  and  alert.   You 
had  to  keep  on  your  toes  all  the  time,  and  conversations  were 
lively. 


Temples.  Hostels.  Houses 


Nyswander:   We  stopped  at  one  place  where  there  was  a  temple  to  Ganesh. 

Now,  Ganesh  is  the  little  god  that  has  an  elephant  head.   It's 
the  god  of  the  household.   It's  the  god  that  you  pray  to  in  the 
morning,  asking  its  blessings  on  you  for  the  whole  day.   It  has 
taken  so  many  burdens  on  itself,  poor  little  Ganesh. 

Ganesh  had  a  temple  right  at  the  top  of  a  hill  in  one  of 
these  towns  where  we  visited  the  clinic.  To  go  up  this  hill, 
there  was  a  dirt  trail,  but  you  couldn't  wear  shoes.   It  was 
rather  a  steep  hill,  curving  around  to  get  to  the  top  where  the 
little  temple  was. 

I  discovered  that  this  was  not  only  a  tour  to  look  at 
clinics;  it  was  a  tour  to  visit  the  temples  in  this  time  of  the 
year.   I  think  it  was  probably  the  spring  of  the  year;  I  think 
it  was.   It  wasn't  unbearably  hot.   I  had  to  walk  up  that  hill 
in  my  stocking  feet,  which  I  did,  because  I  wanted  to  see  a 
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temple  to  Ganesh,  because  I  loved  Ganesh.   I  was  carrying  not 
only  my  regular  camera  but  a  motion  picture  camera,  which  was  a 
heavy  one.  No  man  offered  to  carry  them  for  ae. 

When  we  got  to  the  very  top,  the  door  was  closed.  Ganesh 
was  out  for  the  day.   [laughter]  So  we  moved  on. 

Finally,  after  some  other  places,  and  things  that  were 
just  as  funny  as  that,  we  slept,  when  there  were  hostels,  in 
government  hostels .   A  couple  of  times ,  we  slept  in  houses  of 
people.   1  preferred  the  hostels,  because  in  the  big  houses, 
they  didn't  have  any  toilets  inside.  That  was  a  problem  that 
had  to  be  solved  in  a  different  way  every  time,  a  sort  of 
difficult,  touchy  one.   This  was  one  in  which  there  wasn't 
entire  camaraderie,  1  don't  think.   So  I  preferred  staying  in 
the  government  ones  with  the  hole  in  the  floor. 

Now  we've  gone  inland,  and  now  we're  coming  back  to  the 
ocean,  down  in  southern  Madras,  almost  down  there  to  the  tip 
where  you  can  see  across  to  the  islands.   There  the  waves  were 
beating  on  the  shore,  and  our  crowd  stayed  in  what  seemed  to  be 
a  vacant  house .   I  think  the  lady  director  was  with  me .   We 
were  put  up  on  a  second  floor- -there  wasn't  anybody  to  put  you 
places- -we  just  went  in  and  somebody  in  our  group  said,  "Well, 
we'll  go  here  and  we'll  go  there."  There  wasn't  anybody  who 
collected  any  money  or  stood  at  the  door,  and  there  was  no 
furniture  anywhere.   Nothing  at  all  in  the  place,  but  a  nice- 
looking  house  with  a  balcony. 

We  got  in  in  the  late  afternoon.   Somebody  went  out  and 
got  chapatis  and  brought  them  back  in,  so  we  had  a  nice  chapati 
dinner.   As  usual,  as  happened  in  these  other  places--!  didn't 
have  any  sleeping  bag.   They  didn't  tell  me  I  would  need  one. 
Sometimes  I  just  had  whatever  my  friend,  the  director,  would 
give  me,  which  would  either  be  a  loaned  blanket  or  maybe  a 
sheet,  and  I'd  lie  down  on  that.   But  I  was  always  so  tired 
that  I  had  no  trouble  sleeping  at  all. 


Relieious  Celebrations.  Holy  Waters 


Nyswander:   We  were  wakened  about  daybreak,  so  you  could  see  things  that 

were  moving  on  the  street.   The  sound  of  horns,  horns  blowing, 
tooting,  tooting,  wildly,  a  wild  kind  of  chant.  We  ran  to  the 
balcony,  peered  over.   Down  there  right  below  is  the  street, 
and  along  come  marching,  marching,  playing  these  horns,  all 
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men,  raggedy -looking  men  from  what  you  could  see.  T^ey  had 
long  hair.  You  could  see  that  first. 

But  when  they  got  closer  and  were  right  down  beneath  you, 
you  saw  that  through  their  upper  jaw,  upper  lips  and  across 
their  cheeks,  there  was  something  like  an  arrow  that  went  right 
straight  through,  and  extended  on  about  three  inches  on  each 
side.   And  here  was  that  whole  crowd  with  them.   They  had 
marched,  I  learned  later,  some  200  miles  to  get  there,  because 
this  is  a  holy  place.  The  next  day  we  were  facing  the  most 
colorful  temples  in  all  of  India;  they  were  newly  painted, 
because  they  had  faded  so.  Now  they  were  grotesquely  colorful, 
they  were  too  colorful.  The  old  colors  might  have  been  lovely, 
I  think,  because  I  saw  some  others  that  had  old  colors  that 
were  all  faded,  old  blues  and  yellows  and  reds. 

But  these  now  are  just  all  painted  and  shiny,  and  I  think 
the  whole  place  had  been  scrubbed  for  the  occasion.   This  was  a 
holy  time.   These  men  are  coming  down  to  the  holy  waters,  dear. 
They  have  certain  places  that  are  holy.   So  they  went  down  to 
the  sea,  and  waded  way  out  as  far  as  they  could  go.   Then  other 
groups  came  marching  in,  all  of  them  different.   In  one  group 
were  whole  families  with  all  the  children.   Many  of  them  were 
just  men  who  came  in.   They  must  have  left  their  women  home. 

Nathan:     Was  this  some  religious  sect? 

Nyswander:   These  were  all  Hindus,  but  different  sects  within  the  Hindu 
religion,  yes.   Often  times,  a  city  may  have  two  or  three 
priests,  and  they'll  call  them  "priest,"  but  they're  not  the 
kind  of  priests  that  I  ever  saw  officiate  at  a  wedding,  or 
officiate  at  the  birth  of  a  child.   I  never  saw  them  doing 
pujas  in  a  temple.  But  they're  a  part  of  the  religion,  and 
they're  accepted  by  the  people. 

I  joined  the  other  colleagues  in  eating  our  chapatis  for 
breakfast.   Never  ate  anything  but  chapatis  unless  you  were 
right  in  a  town,  and  then  you'd  go  into  a  little  restaurant  and 
eat  some  very  good  food,  good  stews.   Vegetable  stews. 

Nathan:     Right.   The  chapati  is  like  a  little  flat  pancake? 
Nyswander:   Yes,  it  is.   What's  the  Mexican  thing  called? 
Nathan:     Tortillas? 

Nyswander:  Tortilla.   It  looks  just  like  a  tortilla.   It's  flour  and 

water,  only  flour  and  water- -whole  wheat  flour  and  water,  and 
they  let  them  just  rise  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  Just  pat  it. 
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Nathan: 


Nyswander : 


Oh,  I  had  some  good  ones  made  in  this  house,  too,  by  my  dear 
friends . 

After  breakfast,  we  all  went  down  to  the  water,  to  the 
beach;  it  was  sort  of  a  bay.  Here  they  were,  hundreds  of 
people  wading  out  in  the  bay,  people  who  had  come  on  these 
particular  days  to  bathe  in  the  water  and  to  visit  the  great 
temples  that  were  located  here .  Nothing  would  do  but  Dorothy 
must  come  wading  out  too. 

In  your  clothes? 

In  my  clothes.   These  are  the  only  clothes  I  had.   Well,  I 
waded  out  to  my  knees ,  and  I  bathed  my  eyes  and  bathed  my  face , 
my  hands .   And  then  I  went  back  to  the  beach ,  and  nobody 
insisted  on  my  bathing  again.   I  thought  that  was  pretty  good. 
It  was  wonderful,  watching  the  people  go  in  there,  devoutly, 
dear,  and  some  of  them  would  say  prayers  while  they  were  doing 
this  outside  bathing.   It  was  holy  stuff. 


Temples  bv  the  Bav 


Nyswander:   Well,  the  sun  came  up,  and  we  dried  out.   Then  we  went  to  visit 
the  temples.   There  were  two,  as  I  remember,  in  this  location 
down  there.   This  was  not  a  city,  at  least  I  can't  remember 
seeing  the  city.   There  may  have  been  something  on  the  side. 
All  I  can  remember  are  the  two  temples,  the  bay,  and  this  place 
where  we  stayed  all  night.  We  stayed  two  nights,  I  think. 

These  two  temples  were  the  most  gigantic  ones  I  had  seen 
in  India,  and  the  most  colorful.   One  temple  had  great  painted 
towers  that  reached  into  the  sky,  and  around  each  temple  was  a 
walkway,  often  times  under  an  arcade,  built  around  it.   Things 
were  for  sale  out  there.   Usually  I  have  a  shell  or  something 
around  here  that  I  brought  from  that  very  place . 

Well,  of  course,  all  of  the  rest  of  the  group  except  me 
could  enter  the  temple.   A  person  stood  right  there  beside  it, 
and  I  knew  I  couldn't  go  in.   I  never  tried  to  go  into  an  inner 
temple.   I'll  go  into  one  that  doesn't  have  a  holy  of  holies, 
as  I  tell  in  my  next  story  about  my  religious  experiences.   But 
these  are  only  two  experiences  of  dozens. 

Nathan:     So  you  waited  outside? 
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Nyswander:   So  I  waited  outside.  But  my  friend,  the  director,  loved  me. 

Of  course,  we  talked  about  the  religion  and  that  stuff  all  the 
time,  you  see.   I  said,  "Oh,  I  can't  go  in."   She  vent  up  to 
the  man  and  she  said,  "She  can  go  in,  can't  she?"  He  said, 
"No,  she  can't  go  in."  Shook  his  head  like  that.   She  called 
back  and  said,  "Dorothy,  you're  a  Hindu,  aren't  you?" 
[laughter]   "No,"  I  said,  "I'm  not  a  Hindu.   I  can't  go  in, 
dear.   I'll  wait  for  you  out  here."  So  they  went  in  there. 

Now,  what  happened  that  night  was  rather  remarkable. 
There  was  a  parade,  but  where  it  came  from  and  where  it  went  to 
I  will  never  know.  There  were  horns  of  all  kinds,  conches. 

I  was  at  a  home  in  Calcutta  at  a  dinner  party  once .   The 
dinner  was  given  by  the  director  of  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Department.   She  was  a  lovely  woman.  There  were  nearly 
all  M.D.s  there;  it  was  a  connection  with  the  School  of  Public 
Health  in  Calcutta.  There  was  an  earthquake.  The  first  thing 
I  knew,  we  were  outside  marching  around  the  house,  and  the  head 
of  the  family,  who  was  the  expert  on  TB,  I  remember  that,  and 
his  wife  was  the  dean  of  the  school ,  were  leading  the  group 
around  the  house,  and  he  was  blowing  that  conch  to  protect  his 
home.   Isn't  that  an  astonishing  thing? 

Nathan:     Yes. 

Nyswander:   They  really  take  their  beliefs  seriously.   There's  no  halfway. 
I  seldom  discuss  people's  beliefs,  as  one  loses  friends  too 
easily. 

So  then  on  this  tour,  we  saw  some- -I  don't  know  how  to  say 
it.  They  were  handicapped  people,  with  terrific  handicaps. 
They  had  walked  I  don't  know  how  far  and  how  many  days  or  weeks 
it  had  taken  them. 


Inland.  Niehttime  Ceremony 


Nyswander:   I  want  to  tell  you  of  another  place  there.  This  one  is  in  the 
flat  land  inland.   Ve  were  camping  in  a  hostel,  one  of  these 
hostels  with  the  cement  floors  and  the  little  anteroom,  not  a 
stick  of  furniture  in  it,  and  somebody  had  brought  us  some 
food.   Somebody  had  gone  and  gotten  it.   Suddenly,  you  begin  to 
hear  music  again,  music  of  a  kind,  horns  blowing. 

Nathan:     Was  this  on  the  tour? 
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Nyswander:   Yes,  this  is  also  on  the  tour.   Oh,  the  tour,  every  day  was 
something.   These  are  just  two  of  the  most  colorful  days. 

Nathan:     So  you  hear  the  music  again. 

Nyswander:   Yes.   This  time,  I  can  remember  walking  across  the  field, 

because  our  hostel  was  off  in  a  field,  and  walking  toward  the 
music.   I  could  see  the  great,  big  temple,  a  high  tower. 
Later,  1  learned  that  it  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  temples  in 
India,  in  terms  of  the  gifts  that  had  been  given  to  it,  Jewels. 
People  bring  their  jewels  and  give  them  to  the  gods. 

So  we  walked  up  the  road.   People  carried  torches,  because 
there  weren't  any  electric  lights  that  I  can  remember  in  the 
street. 

Nathan:     This  was  nighttime? 

Nyswander:   This  was  nighttime  now,  it's  growing  night.   You  could  see  the 
people  gathering,  get  up  closer  and  closer.   Oh,  and  here  is  a 
cart  with  a  great  statue  in  it,  and  two  beautiful  white  —  are 
they  cows  or  bulls?  I  don't  know  which- -two  white  things  that 
have  horns  drawing  it.   They  have  blue  beads  around  their 
throats,  the  animals,  and  some  flowers  tucked  in  a  collar.   The 
cart  has  a  top  to  it,  and  the  statue  is  standing  up  in  this 
little  cart.   They're  just  standing  there,  waiting  for  the  show 
to  begin. 

Well,  the  show  begins  very  quickly,  as  soon  as  we  get 
there,  it  seemed.   And  the  next  thing  I  found,  I  was  at  the 
head  of  a  parade,  marching  not  hand  in  hand,  but  side  by  side 
with  the  priest  of  the  temple. 

We're  marching,  and  all  the  villagers  are  marching  way 
behind,  and  the  torches  down  there  come  flickering  through. 
The  cart  is  the  only  thing  that's  really  lighted  up,  all  kind 
of  light  around  it.   I  don't  know  how  they  did  that;  just  a  lot 
of  torches,  I  guess.   But  I  can  remember  seeing,  I  can  see  her 
right  now,  a  female  goddess,  so  that  may  have  been  a  special 
thing. 

We  take  a  dirt  road,  and  I  can  see  little  buildings  in  the 
shadows  along  it,  probably  little  stores.   We  walk,  and  the 
temple  is  enclosed  by  a  high  fence.   The  dusty  road  goes  all 
the  way  around  the  rectangle,  around  the  temple.   We  come  back, 
and  we  come  to  a  front  gate  and  we  go  in.  Here  is  a  great  big 
temple  yard,  and  here  are  bins  over  against  one  wall;  they  are 
under  cover.   In  these  bins,  people  during  this  last  week  had 
put  their  gifts  of  grain  to  the  temple.   Often  times,  they'd 
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Nathan: 


Nyswander: 


bring  other  things.   I  don't  know  what  those  other  things  might 
be.  They  just  told  me  they  brought  other  things.  But  here,  I 
would  say  that  half  of  them  were  filled  now  with  grain;  then 
that  would  be  sold,  I  suppose,  you  see,  and  money  goes  to  the 
temple . 

They  told  me  that  this  temple  had  some  of  the  most 
precious  jewels  in  all  of  India.   1  don't  know,  I  didn't  see 
them. 

Then  what  happens:   these  priests  lead  me  right  into  the 
temple.   It's  a  big  empty  space  here  in  front,  no  seats  in  it 
at  all,  but  there's  an  altar  back  there.  Ve  go  back  to  the 
altar,  and  I  can  see  a  god  there.   Is  it  the  same  god?  No, 
that  was  a  woman  that  was  on  the  cart,  so  no,  this  is  another 
god.   Now,  which  one  could  this  be?  I  don't  know  his  name. 

I  thought  maybe  this  was  the  end  of  the  trip . 
Was  the  cart  still  outside? 


The  cart  now  is  outside,  after  we've  looked  at  it. 
probably  gone  home . 


It's 


Ve  stand  there  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  priest  comes  out, 
and  he  stands  behind  the  altar.   Now,  usually,  whenever  you  go 
to  a  temple  or  go  to  wherever  a  god  is,  you  take  food  with  you, 
take  fruit.   Usually  it's  fruit,  fruit  and  vegetables.   But  we 
didn't  have  anything  with  us  to  take,  because  there  were  no 
stores  around  where  we  would  have  been  able  to  buy.   Nobody 
raised  any  question  about  it,  but  I  felt  a  little  awkward, 
since  I  knew  that  this  was  what  you  did. 

They  told  me  to  do  something  which  then  I  was  told  later 
in  another  temple  I  should  do  again.   Ve  stood  in  a  line,  all 
six  of  us,  and  there  are  cords  hanging  down;  you  pull  the  cord 
and  a  bell  rings.   I  wasn't  going  to  do  that.   It's  like  when  I 
go  to  a  Catholic  church,  I  don't  kneel.   I  sit  right  in  the 
corner  in  my  pew  and  enjoy  it.   I  don't  feel  that  I  have  to  get 
up  and  kneel  and  do  all  that,  because  it  wouldn't  mean 
anything,  you  see,  and  so  I  don't  like  to  do  things  that  don't 
have  full  meaning  to  me. 

So,  on  both  sides,  they  said,  "Dorothy,  you  have  to  pull 
it,  you  have  to  pull  it."  Okay,  pull.   The  bell  rings.   And 
then  the  priest  comes  over  to  me,  and  he  leans  across  the 
table,  and  he  can't  quite  reach  me,  so  he  comes  around  the 
table  and  he  has  something  in  his  hand.   It's  ashes,  and  so  he 
put  some  ashes  on  my  forehead. 
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Nathan:     Oh,  right  where  the  third  eye  is  placed? 

Nyswander:  Right  where  they  put  the  red  dot,  yes.   So  he  put  those  ashes 
on  my  forehead. 

Well ,  1  later  inquired  about  the  making  of  those  ashes . 
It  wasn't  very  sanitary,  [laughter]  but  it  was  all  right.   So  I 
had  my  ashes.   Then  there  was  a  little  chanting  done,  and  you 
have  a  feeling  that  there's  sort  of  a  blessing  that's  been 
given  to  you.   I  think  I  saw  some  fruit  that  had  been  brought 
earlier  by  other  people.  The  fruit  sticks  in  my  mind,  because 
we  didn't  have  any. 

So  then  they  said,  "Now,  we'll  go."  Where  do  they  take 
me?  Now,  this  is  really  important.   They  took  me  to  what  you 
and  I  would  call  a  shack  that's  standing  out  in  the  great  big 
courtyard  in  front  of  the  temple.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  it 
looks  just  like  one  long  narrow  room.   In  the  center  of  it  is  a 
long  wooden  table,  perfectly  bare,  with  benches  on  each  side. 

They  take  me  into  this  room;  gee,  I  don't  know  what  this 
is  going  to  be,  but  it  will  be  something  interesting,  I  guess. 
So  they  ask  me  to  get  in  on  one  side,  and  they  put  me  right  in 
the  middle  of  one  bunch.   By  this  time,  there  are  about  ten  or 
twelve  people  there,  sitting  on  each  side.   We  sit  there,  and 
talk.   I  talked  about  what  a  lovely  ceremony  it's  been,  and  how 
much  I've  enjoyed  it,  and  how  nice-looking  the  priest  is.   And 
in  comes,  for  each  person,  a  tall  glass  that  would  hold  at 
least  two  cups  of  liquid  that  was  sort  of  a  grey-brown.   This 
room  has  the  electric  light  that  hangs  down,  just  a  single 
globe.   I  could  see  the  color  of  that  water.   I  had  vision 
then.   [laughs] 

I  thought,  "How  can  I?  How  can  I?"   So  then  I  said,  "And 
from  where  does  this  drink  come?"  He  said,  "Oh,  this  is  what 
we  washed  the  statue  with  today."  This  had  washed  the  god.   So 
this  was  the  highest  honor  a  person  could  be  paid. 

Nathan:     Does  everybody  have  a  glass? 

Nyswander:   Everybody.   These  are  all  men  associated  with  the  temple,  men 
of  import.  There  was  no  food  at  all,  just  this  drink. 

I  get  it  down. 
Nathan:     You  drank  it? 

Nyswander:   I  drank  it.   Well,  of  course  I  drank  it;  they  all  drank  theirs. 
I  had  to  drink  mine.   Of  course  I  drank  it.   I've  done  that 
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Nathan: 
Nyswander: 

Nathan : 


more  than  once.  And  then,  the  next  thing,  they  brought  forth  a 
beautiful  bound  book,  bound  in  velvet.   I  could  see  it  was 
almost  a  purple-blue,  dark  blue.  You  could  see  it  in  that 
light.   I  opened  it  up,  and  there  was  just  a  list  of  names,  all 
the  people  who  had  ever  been  here  who  were  dignitaries.  They 
told  me  that  I  was  the  first  non- Indian  who  had  ever  been  asked 
to  sign  it. 

Well,  that  gives  you  something  to  think  about.  You  want 
to  be  kind  of  good  enough  for  people  like  that,  you  know,  who 
think  you're  that  good.  Isn't  that  something? 

Yes.  And  did  you  write  your  name? 

I  wrote  my  name  in  it,  yes,  so  my  name  would  be  there.   Then  I 
went  back  to  sleep  on  my  floor. 

Magnificent  story. 


Ceremony  of  the  Pu1a 


Nyswander:   The  next  one  was  not  part  of  the  tour.   This  is  a  separate  one, 
up  at  Agra.   Agra  is  in  a  different  state,  different  district. 

We  had  traveled  to  Agra  again  by  train.   We  get  out,  and 
they  put  us  in  a  little  narrow  automobile.   Two  people  could 
sit  in  it  side  by  side,  close.  We  start  at  midnight  up  this 
hill  to  go  to  the  temple  that's  right  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain.   It's  the  one  where  the  elephant  takes  you  up  on  its 
back  in  the  daytime.   Not  another  soul  anywhere  around. 

We  enter  it,  but  the  temple  lights  up  when  we  come  in, 
because  they  must  have  been  expecting  us,  I  guess;  I  don't 
know.   And  again  we  go  through  the  same  ritual  of  pulling  the 
bell.   This  time,  the  priest  comes  out  and  my  friend  says, 
"Dorothy,  he  says  he's  going  to  say  a  special  puja  for  you." 

Nathan:     Is  that  a  prayer? 

Nyswander:   Yes.   That's  a  little  ceremony,  if  you're  sick,  or  your  child 

is  sick,  you  have  a  priest  come  in  and  say  a  puja.  Or  any  kind 
of  a  little  ceremony.   There  are  happy  ceremonies.   I've  been 
in  ceremonies  for  little  children.   I  had  a  little  two-year-old 
on  my  lap  in  a  home.  There  was  an  altar  that  the  mother  and 
father  had  made  in  front  in  the  house.   The  mother  had  chanted 
a  song,  and  the  father  had  said  a  little  prayer.   I  sat  there 
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Nathan: 


with  the  child.   They  told  me  that  this  was  the  beginning  of 
her  education.   As  I  was  holding  the  child  on  my  lap,  they 
presented  me  with  a  pan  of  sand,  and  they  presented  me  with  a 
stick,  just  a  branch.   They  put  that  in  my  hand,  and  I  put  it 
in  the  child's  hand,  and  then  we  traced  her  name  in  the  sand. 
Now,  that  was  a  puja.   Then  again,  there  were  chants  and 
prayers.   That  was  a  puja  for  their  daughter. 

I  went  to  a  puja  in  another  friend's  house  where  there 
were  four  children.   It  was  active.   Mr.  Parthasaraty  is  a 
clever  man;  he  was  the  head  of  the  whole  publication  division 
of  the  state  Health  Department.   He  was  a  friend  who  took  me 
out  to  hear  the  concerts ,  and  then  he  would  tell  me  what  the 
music  meant,  what  kind  of  music  it  happened  to  be. 

Here  in  this  house  that  night,  we  were  in  front  of  the 
altar  they  had  built,  because  you  always  build  an  altar  before 
you  have  a  puja,  though  I  wouldn't  think  you  would  if  you  were 
sick.   On  this  altar  and  against  it  and  on  the  floor  around  it 
were  all  the  utensils  that  anybody  used,  the  four  children  and 
the  mother  and  father.   The  children  were  all  there  with  us 
too.   There  was  the  typewriter  that  he  used;  all  the  cooking 
utensils  that  she  used,  but  she  also  did  a  lot  of  writing,  so 
her  pen  was  there;  the  children  had  their  school  books;  they 
had  a  shovel.   There  were  just  all  the  things  that  are  needed. 

Now,  this  was  a  puja  and  a  ceremony  for  the  things  that 
are  helping  you  through  life,  and  for  you  to  be  grateful  for 
them.   That  was  what  they  told  me  they  were  saying  in  the 
chant,  was  "Be  grateful,  be  grateful  for  all  that  you  have." 
So  these  are  some  nice  things. 

One  learned  a  lot  about  how  a  culture  maintains  its  mental 
health,  and  how  individuals  within  that  culture  find  all  kinds 
of  means  of  expression,  simple  means  of  expression.   Puja.   I 
suppose  they  must  pay  a  priest  maybe  a  few  dimes  or  something. 
The  priest  is  extremely  important. 

When  you  were  in  the  temple  up  on  the  mountain,  the  priest  then 
was  doing  a  special  puja  for  you,  as  a  visitor? 


Ny  s wande  r :   Ye  s . 

Nathan:     That  does  make  you  pay  attention. 

Nyswander:  You  pay  attention,  honey.   Makes  you  think.   But  you  see,  I 

felt  comfortable  all  the  time,  because  I  knew  that  their  basic 
beliefs  are  karma  and  reincarnation. 
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Nathan:     When  you  went  on  this  tour,  was  it  partly  spiritual  and  then 
you  were  looking  for  something  else  in  addition? 

Nyswander:   Oh,  in  between  here  all  of  these  places,  we  were  looking  at  the 
clinics,  family  planning  clinics,  and  talking  to  the  leaders. 
We  were  doing  some  work  in  between  them.   They  had  this  tour  to 
inspect  all  the  clinics  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  marches 
were  taking  place  and  the  temples  were  being  lighted  up. 

Nathan :     Weren ' t  you  lucky . 

Nyswander:   Of  course  I  was  lucky,  yes.   India  was  like  that  from  beginning 
to  end.   It  was  fascinating.   It  was  never  aggravating  to  me. 
We  had  a  Ford  car,  and  I  took  my  aggravations  out  on  the  Ford 
Foundation  for  that.   [laughs]   Margaret  and  I  would  like  to 
have  continued  living  there ,  but  then  we  figured  out  we 
couldn't  afford  it,  because  all  these  things  were  being 
provided  by  the  Ford  Foundation  for  me:  housing,  and  an 
automobile.   So  we  came  home,  and  loved  it  at  home.   One's 
always  glad  to  get  home . 

Nathan:     You  must  have  had  some  feeling  of  special  connection  with  the 
visiting  students  from  India? 

Nyswander:   Oh,  yes,  I  did.   And  then  you  know,  the  reason  I've  thought 

since- -why  was  it  that  I  had  this  feeling  of  comfort  with  India 
and  with  their  religion,  no  matter  whether  I  was  out  in  the 
field,  sitting  down  on  the  ground  with  them?   No  matter  where 
it  was,  I  felt  comfortable.   I  think  it  was  all  Mr.  Tidyman, 
you  see,  introducing  me  to  another  religion,  the  Hindu  religion 
through  Theosophy.   He  didn't  leave  me  with  only  the  Methodist 
church  of  my  grandmother.   I  had  something  else  to  think  about. 
I  wasn't  sure  that  all  that  I  heard  was  true,  but  I  continued 
my  reading  and  studying  until  I  was  twenty  years  old.   "Isis 
unveiled."   [laughs] 

And  then  I  was  very  familiar  at  that  time  with  the  great 
legends  of  India,  three  great  legends  they  had.   The  one  of  the 
Ramayana,  Krishna,  and  the  one  that  has  to  do  with  the  island 
down  there,  a  little  monkey  that  guarded  it,  the  Mahabarata. 
The  great  myths,  greatest  stories.   No  stories  from  Europe  that 
I've  ever  heard  of  are  like  them,  none  of  the  myths. 

Every  year  there  was  something  going  on  all  the  time  that 
had  to  do  with  religion,  and  those  myths.   Every  year,  they 
build  models  of  the  leading  characters  in  these  myths ,  and  then 
they  set  them  up  in  the  park,  a  great  big  public  park.   There's 
always  a  villain,  and  he's  set  on  fire,  and  chariots  run  around 
and  save  things.  The  Krishna  story  is  always  acted  out  every 
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year,  and  always  done  by  a  group  of  good  actors  and  played  in 
the  good  theater.  You  go  out  into  the  slums  and  you'll  find  a 
tent,  and  you'll  find  the  raggedy  creatures  acting  it  all  out 
there.   They  can't  read  or  write,  it's  Just  all  by  memory  and 
ear.  And  of  course,  it's  far  from  perfect,  but  there  it  is, 
and  you  sit  on  your  hard  seat  in  that  tent  and  look  at  it,  and 
you  think,  "This  is  something."  Every  moment  is  filled  over  in 
India.   Something  is  taking  place  that  day. 


Pakistan  Team  Study  on  Family  Planning  for  United  Nations 
Special  Bureau 


Nathan:     We  can  start  on  Pakistan,  1968,  when  you  were  on  a  UN  mission 
to  evaluate  family  planning.   Were  you  there  with  a  team? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  I  was.   I  was  invited  by  the  World  Health  Organization 

acting,  I  believe,  for  the  United  Nations  special  bureau  that 
was  concerned  with  population  studies,  to  participate  in  a 
mission  to  Pakistan  to  evaluate  their  current  program  in  family 
planning.   When  we  met  in  Geneva  before  going  to  Pakistan,  I 
learned  that  my  colleagues  would  be  Mrs.  Aziza  Hussein  from 
Egypt.   I  don't  know  the  names  of  the  others  but  I'll  tell  you 
what  they  were:   an  obstetrician  from  Barbados,  a  pediatrician 
from  Chile,  an  American  public  relations  man  who  had  spent  many 
years  in  the  Orient,  a  young  man  who  was  from  the  staff  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  chief  of  the  party  of  the  mission,  who 
had  been  an  ambassador  from  Australia.   Now,  let  me  see  if  that 
was  all  of  them.  Yes,  I  think  that  does  it.  How  many  does 
that  make? 

Nathan:     [counting]  That  would  make  seven,  counting  you. 
Nyswander:   Two  of  the  men  were  accompanied  by  their  wives. 
Nathan:     Was  this  usual? 

Nyswander:   I  don't  know.   I  don't  know  whether  it  was  usual  or  not.   I 

felt  greatly  honored  to  be  invited,  really,  as  the  appointee  by 
the  WHO  to  this,  my  first  and  only  mission  connected  with  the 
United  Nations.   All  of  us  seemed  to  be  in  high  spirits,  and 
anticipating  an  interesting  and  hopefully  a  useful  service. 

Aziza  Hussein,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  former  Egyptian 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
persons  I  have  ever  known. 
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Nathan:     Was  she  a  professional? 

Nyswander:   She  was  not  a  professional  person,  but  had  a  splendid 

education.   She  was  well  versed  in  Arabic,  in  French,  and  in 
English.   She  later  became  for  several  terns  the  president  of 
the  International  Planned  Parenthood  Association.   (That's  not 
probably  the  proper  name.)  Later,  after  she  had  attended  a 
meeting  in  Mexico,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  her  visit  me 
here  in  Berkeley. 

Tremendous  preparation  had  been  made  for  our  visit.   That 
was  soon  evident.  We  stayed  in  the  very  best  of  any  facilities 
which  were  owned  by  the  government.   We  were  served  the  best  of 
food  three  times  a  day,  and  one  must  say,  in  a  most  formal 
fashion.   As  Aziza  said  to  me,  "The  best  doesn't  seem  to  be 
good  enough  for  us . " 

Nathan:     Were  you  based  in  a  particular  city? 

Nyswander:   No.   We  started  out  from  the  capital,  which  was  at  that  time 
Karachi.   We  traveled  by  automobile,  and  we  covered  both  West 
and  East  Pakistan.   What's  the  name  of  East  Pakistan  now? 

Nathan:     I  would  have  to  look  that  up.   I  don't  know.   [later]   It's 
Bangladesh. 

Nyswander:   This  was  before  East  Pakistan  became  an  independent  country. 


New  Procedure:  Nurses  Trained  for  the  Intrauterine  Device 


Nathan:     What  were  you  looking  for? 

Nyswander:   What  we  were  to  examine,  it  appeared,  were  the  many  clinics 
which  had  been  established  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Pakistan  had  introduced  a  new  procedure  in  the  family  planning 
program,  which  had  raised  some  question  as  to  its  suitability. 
This  problem,  or  I  don't  think  I  should  call  it  a  problem—what 
the  Pakistani  Department  of  Family  Planning  had  done  was  to 
train  nurses  in  the  technical  skills,  I  suppose  you  might  say, 
of  inserting  the  intrauterine  device,  the  IUD  it  was  called. 
In  general  use  throughout  the  world,  the  IUD  was  inserted  only 
by  physicians. 

Whether  this  question  had  reached  the  point  where  the 
United  Nations  became  interested  in  the  validity  of  the 
procedure,  may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  appointment  of  our 
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mission.   No  one  ever  said  that,  but  Aziza  and  I  thought  that 
it  might  be  possible.  Each  one  of  us  was  to  report  on  our 
specialty.   Aziza  Hussein  was  going  to  examine  the  community 
relations  supporting  the  program,  especially  the  attitude  of 
the  Muslim—what  do  you  call  them,  I  don't  want  to  call  them 
officials,  of  the-- 

Nathan:     The  clergy? 

Nyswander:  Yes,  something  like  that,  really  of  the  attitude  of  the 

mullahs,  of  the  administrators  who  were  high  in  the  Muslim 
religion.   And  that  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  thing  she 
had  to  do. 

My  responsibility,  as  I  saw  it,  was  to  raise  the  question 
on  every  process  of  the  program  which  I  saw  was,  "Is  this 
educational  in  nature?   If  not,  how  could  it  be  improved?"  The 
two  doctors  were  responsible,  of  course,  mostly  for  the 
insertion  of  the  IUD  and  the  training  of  these  young  women. 

We  never  spent  more  than  two  days  in  any  given  city,  and 
during  that  time,  we  might  visit  several  clinics. 


Problems  of  Education  and  Support 


Nathan : 
Nyswander: 


Nathan: 
Nyswander: 

Nathan: 


Did  you  talk  to  any  of  the  patients? 


One  of  the  shortcomings,  as  I  saw  them  in  these  visits,  was 
that  we  hurried  too  fast  and  covered  so  much  ground  that  I  was 
not  able  to  talk  with  the  patients,  either  in  the  waiting  room 
or  with  those  whom  I  saw  after  they  had  had  the  lUDs  inserted. 
I  learned,  however,  that  the  women  were  responding  very  much  as 
they  responded  in  India  where  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
patients,  the  clients,  who  came  to  the  clinics,  in  that  there 
were  many  women  who  had  experienced  bleeding,  or  who  were 
uncomfortable  or  even  perhaps  in  pain.  This  immediately  raised 
the  question  as  to  what  these  women  do  then.   The  usual  thing 
is  that  they  don't  return  for  any  contraception  whatever. 

Could  they  have  the  IUD  removed  if  they  wished? 

Yes,  yes,  they  could  have  the  IUD  removed  if  they  wished.   You 
couldn't  compel  a  person  to  be  miserable. 

But  they  didn't  come  back? 
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Nyswander:   But  they  didn't  come  back.   This  immediately  raised  the 

educational  problem  with  me  as  to  whether  there  was  any  program 
of  education  in  each  village,  or  'in  each  community  of  a  city, 
to  provide  the  support  for  the  wives,  which  they  needed.   Such 
support  could  come  through  the  education  of  husbands ,  or  the 
education  of  other  women  who  were  associated  with  the  wives, 
either  as  mothers-in-law  or  as  relatives  of  one  kind  or 
another.   There  seemed  to  have  been  no  education  for  support, 
and  it  would  have  been  possible,  because  there  were  certainly 
excellent  staff  in  practically  every  clinic  which  we  visited. 
There  evidently  had  been  tremendous  investment  of  time  and 
money  in  the  program  up  to  date.   It  was  a  program  of  which 
they  were  all  proud. 

Aziza  found  that  the  church  was  not  giving  support  to  the 
program,  which  meant  another  support  was  lacking  for  the  women. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  Aziza  talking  with  a  committee  of  the 
mullahs.   She  was  so  relaxed  in  her  approach,  so  friendly,  so 
warm,  that  I  could  see  the  men  having  a  very  difficult  time 
saying  "no"  to  her.   She  felt,  however,  that  she  was  not  too 
successful  in  bringing  about  many  changes,  but  at  least  she  was 
able  to  pinpoint  the  arguments  this  particular  group  had 
against  the  program.   After  all,  we  were  not  called  upon  to 
change  the  program,  our  job  was  merely  to  report  what  we  found 
and  saw.   But  I  think  that  both  Aziza  and  I  tried  to  bring 
another  point  of  view  to  a  given  situation  when  it  seemed 
warranted.   Once  a  do-gooder,  you're  always  a  do-gooder, 
[laughter]   Even  on  a  United  Nations  mission. 

Nathan:     I  was  wondering  whether  there  was  any  alternative  for  those 
women  who  could  not  tolerate  the  IUD.   Was  there  any  other 
procedure  that  they  could  follow? 

Nyswander:  There  were  other  contraceptives  available,  but  the  Pill  had  not 
yet  come  in  to  be  available  to  a  general  population.  I  did  not 
hear  any  talk  about  abortion  clinics. 


Investigators'  Report.  UN  Report,  and  a  Revolution 


Nyswander:   It  is  a  pity  that  that  program  could  not  have  been  carried  on 
for  a  greater  length  of  time,  but  what  happened  was  something 
that  no  one  of  us  in  the  mission  could  have  foreseen.   One 
thing  happened  that  I  did  not  like,  and  I'm  sure  other  members 
of  the  mission  did  not  like.  Ve  wrote  what  I  think  was  a  very 
good  report.   The  only  sections  that  I  know  well  are  those 
written  by  Aziza  and  me.   I  thought  mine  was  one  of  the  best 
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reports  I  had  ever  written  on  a  visit.   I  thought  Aziza's  was 
excellent.   I'm  sure  the  others  worked  as  hard  on  theirs  as  we 
did  on  ours . 

The  report  was  sent  in  by  the  member  of  our  group  who  was 
a  liaison  with  the  United  Nations,  back  to  New  York.   We  were 
given  a  week  to  write  this  report  in  Geneva.  A  few  weeks  after 
I  returned  home,  or  it  may  have  been  a  month  after  it,  I 
received  a  report  from  the  United  Nations  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  report  we  had  written. 

Nathan:     It  wasn't? 

Nyswander:   I  couldn't  find  really  a  single  sentence  or  any  of  the  data 
which  I  had  gathered. 

I  read  it.    I  could  not  find  what  Aziza  had  written.   It 
was  all  generalized,  in  general  terms.   It  was  about  clinics  we 
had  never  seen.   There  was  no  specificity  in  it.   I  don't  know 
what  happened  back  there  in  New  York.   I  don't  know  if  this  was 
not  the  kind  of  report  that  they  wanted,  or  what.   I  never 
wrote  to  anybody  about  it,  I  was  so  angry. 

Nathan:     It  seems  like  such  a  waste. 

Nyswander:   Yes.   I  destroyed  my  copy.   It  was  a  humiliating  thing.   I'd 
never  had  anyone  do  anything  like  that  before.   And  I  had 
thought  that  I  had  done  a  good  job.   So  that  was  that. 

Then,  it  was  a  very  short  time  after  that  that  there  was  a 
revolution,  and  the  whole  program  was  abandoned.   So  here  was 
an  experience  that  was  one  of  what  you  could  call  the  failures 
in  your  professional  life,  and  yet  as  I  think  of  it,  and  I'm 
sure  the  others  must  have  looked  at  it  in  the  same  way,  there 
was  nothing  that  we  could  have  known  beforehand  to  know  that 
either  of  these  two  things  would  happen,  that  our  report  would 
be  rewritten  or  that  the  program  would  be  abandoned.   One 
wonders  how  often  reports  are  rewritten  and  projects  of  such 
magnitude  are  abandoned. 

Nathan:     And  all  that  expertise  not  used.   That  seems  terrible. 

Nyswander:   We  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  really.   But  the  trip  itself  had 
been  so  exciting,  so  rewarding  when  we  were  doing  it.   The 
people  were  wonderful ,  everywhere  we  went . 

Nathan:     Could  I  ask  you  how  the  women  performed,  those  who  had  been 
trained? 
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Nyswander:   I  think  that  most  of  them  were  at  least  high  school  graduates. 
Ve  met  with  several  of  them,  just  really  socially,  at  least  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  because  I  didn't  go  see  them  at  work. 
I  was  impressed  that  these  were  very  nice,  intelligent  young 
women,  and  this  evidently  is  what  the  two  doctors  thought,  and 
the  doctors  saw  nothing  that  they  could  condemn  in  the  process . 

Nathan:     Very  interesting. 

Nyswander:   It  is  very  interesting.  Of  course,  it  was  after  this  time  that 
here  in  the  United  States,  we  gave  some  further  training  to  our 
nurses,  and  they  became --what  do  they  call  them  now  in  the 
hospital? 

Nathan:     Nurse  practitioners? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  nurse  practitioners.   You  see? 

Nathan:     Exactly. 

Nyswander:   It's  the  same  kind  of  thing.   Because  more  often  than  not,  you 
see  a  nurse  practitioner  rather  than  your  doctor  when  you  go  in 
and  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  you  really. 

Nathan:     That's  right.   What  a  strange  episode  that  was  for  your  team 
and  for  you. 

Nyswander:   Yes.   We  were  all  very  friendly  throughout  the  three  weeks. 
But  the  only  close  friendship  I  formed  was  that  with  Aziza 
Hussein. 


Visiting  Ancient  Cities  in  Pakistan 


Nyswander:   Since  this  is  a  history  of  my  life,  I  would  like  to  speak  of 
three  things  that  they  took  time  out  of  our  program  for  us  to 
see  while  we  were  there.   The  first  one  I'd  like  to  mention  is 
a  trip,  which  of  course  included  clinics  on  the  way,  to 
Mohanjidaro  and  Harappa,  two  of  the  oldest  cities  that  we  know 
anything  about.   Mohanjidaro  was  astonishing  to  me.   I  felt 
very  much  in  looking  at  the  great  city- -a  tremendously  large 
city  which  was  stretched  beneath  me  to  look  at- -as  I  felt  when 
I  was  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  and  gazing  down  into  that  great 
volcano  in  the  center  of  the  island.   You  get  a  feeling  of  the 
age  of  the  earth,  and  you  wonder  about  all  the  people.   I  never 
get  over  being  thrilled  and  thoughtful  when  I  stand  on  the  edge 
of  that  volcano. 
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And  now,  I  recall  my  standing  there  and  looking  down  at 
this  vast  city  which  perhaps  was  the  capital  of  the  largest  of 
any  of  the  ancient  empires.   It  was  larger  than  the  Egyptian 
empire,  it  was  larger  than  the—would  you  call  it  the 
Mesopotamian  empire  —  that  one  that's  down  there  with  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Nathan:     How  old  a  city  was  this,  do  you  think? 

Nyswander:   The  natives  gave  you  usually  4,000  years  B.C.,  but  I  think  that 
some  of  the  explorers  have  put  it  from  3,000  B.C.  to  2,500. 
You'll  find  different  dates. 

You  let  them  show  you  things.   [laughs]   You  see 
sanitation  being  practiced  in  those  days,  that  certainly  didn't 
come  into  the  rest  of  the  planet  for  many  a  hundred  years 
afterwards .   There  were  evidently  bathrooms  and  baths ,  there 
was  drainage.   It  was  an  astonishing  thing,  and  all  there  for 
you  to  see,  still  visible. 

I  can't  quite  remember  now  what  all  these  building  blocks 
were  made  of.   1  remember  them  sort  of  dark  reddish  brown.   1 
remember  them  like  that,  but  that  may  be  wrong.   I  got  carried 
away  by  my  thoughts,  and  what  that  place  meant.   There  were  a 
number  of  little  cities  there.   There  must  have  been  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people,  reaching  way  over  into  India. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  read  somewhere  or  somebody  told 
me  was  that  the  Hindu  religion  must  have  reached  over  there, 
because  they  had  found,  I  think  it  was  a  statue  of  Shiva, 
something  related  to  Shiva. 

Nathan:     Was  that  on  a  trade  route? 

Nyswander:   I  don't  know.   But  their  empire,  you  see,  included  part  of 

India.   So  it  may  have  gone  way  over  there.   They  may  have  had 
schools  over  there  too,  I  don't  know.   I  don't  remember  them 
saying  that  there  was  a  university  here,  such  as  they  told  me 
about  in  India,  "We  had  the  university  that  was  over  in  Bihar," 
an  ancient  university  that  they  used  to  say  was  something  like 
3,000  or  4,000  B.C.,  but  I  don't  know  about  that  really,  except 
to  be  interested  in  it. 
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Khvber  PASS.  Land!  Kotl  and  Smugglers 


Nyswander:   Then  a  second  thing,  a  second  excursion,  and  this  was  up 
through  the  Khyber  Pass,  in  which  we  wound  our  way  up  the 
mountain,  this  winding  road,  and  I  remember  all  the  rocks  along 
the  road,  until  we  came  to  the  border.   It  was  simply  a  little 
rope  strung  across  the  road,  and  on  the  other  side  was 
Afghanistan.  Behind  me,  a  few  miles  down,  was  the  town  of 
Land!  Kotl.   And  what  was  Land!  Kotl? 

It  was  a  most  remarkable  little  town  built  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  as  I  remember,  though  I  hope  I  haven't  the 
names  wrong,  it  was  at  Landi  Kotl  where  the  smugglers  had  set 
up  a  system  in  which  you  could  buy  practically  anything  that 
you  buy  in  other  parts  of  the  world.   At  the  time  that  we  were 
there,  there  were  radios  and  television  sets  and  typewriters 
and  everything,  everything  that  you  would  want  to  buy.   You 
would  see  racing  across  the  plains  in  automobiles.   Racing 
across,  either  coming  to  buy  or  bringing  things  in,  we  couldn't 
tell.   This,  of  course,  is  all  unlawful  but  is  something  which 
has  just  grown  in  to  be  part  of  the  culture  there,  and  doesn't 
seem  to  be  wrong  to  anybody,  not  even  to  you  if  you're  buying 
something  there. 

So  that  was  an  interesting  excursion.   But  mind  you,  we 
always  visited  a  clinic  or  two  on  the  way  on  these  excursions. 


On  the  Brahmaputra  River 


Nyswander:   For  the  third  adventure,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  loveliest  of 
all,  we  were  put  on  a  little  steamboat,  and  we  were  taken  up 
the  river- -not  the  Ganges,  what  was  the  name  of  that  river? 
Brahmaputra.   A  river  that  is  perhaps  a  mile  wide.   Ve  started 
up  this  river  I  think  right  about  noontime.  The  river  was 
filled  with  little  boats  and  big  boats  and  boats  of  all  kinds. 
But  we  chugged  right  along.   Ve  slept  on  that  boat  that  night. 

A  long  time  before  we  went  to  bed,  we  went  out  to  watch 
the  sun  go  down  over  these  broad  waters.   It  was  varicolored. 
It  glistened,  it  shone.  And  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  little 
figures  in  their  boats,  and  their  boats,  looked  like  moving 
birds  or  moving  animals  in  the  dark  down  there,  sailing  over 
that  gorgeous  colored  sea.   It  was  an  evening  never  to  be 
forgotten,  it  was  so  beautiful,  so  beautiful,  and  so  peaceful. 
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Once  in  a  while,  there  would  be  the  cry  of  some  bird,  but  that 
would  be  just  rare,  and  our  little  boat  made  so  little  noise. 

We  arrived  about  ten,  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  up 
at  a  town  that  was  only  reachable  by  this  water.   It  was  way 
inland,  and  I  don't  know  how  they  made  a  living  there.   I 
didn't  find  out,  because  we  had  to  visit  a  clinic.   Sure 
enough,  it  was  operating  and  operating  very  well.   People  just 
moved  around  by  boats ,  all  kinds  of  rowboats ,  hand  boats .   And 
in  the  perfectly  beautiful  Jungle,  it  was  just  perfectly 
beautiful.   It  was  a  happy  time,  and  I  remember  that  they  gave 
an  entertainment  for  us  that  night.   It  was  a  sort  of  a  town 
built  up  around  there,  but  you  couldn't  see  much  of  it  because 
it  was  all  separated  by  water  and  islands  and  land.   It  was 
sort  of  something  like  an  artist  might  have  drawn  in  a  picture 
book.   It  wasn't  real.   It  probably  had  a  name,  but  I  don't 
believe  I  ever  heard  it. 

That  was  one  of  the  loveliest  emotional  times  I  ever  had 
traveling,  on  that  river  and  in  that  jungle.   You  were  lost. 
You  could  have  been  up  on  the  moon  with  those  men  who  went  to 
the  moon,  or  you  could  have  been  on  another  planet.   You  were 
lost,  if  you  would  let  yourself  go.   That's  about  all  I  want  to 
say  about  Pakistan. 
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XV  WORLDWIDE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  BERKELEY'S  M.P.H.  GRADUATES 


Nathan:     Good.   Did  you  want  to  say  what  you  have  learned  about  public 
health  education? 

Nyswander:   You  see,  of  course,  the  important  things  I  learned  from  the 

Pakistan  training  of  those  women,  is  that  it  certainly  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  employing  everyone  to 
the  fullest  ability.   I  point  out  also  my  experience  in  Germany 
with  the  nurses  who  were  given  not  only  nurse  training  but 
social  work  training,  and  how  many  problems  that  solves. 

Nathan:     That  is  a  good  point. 

Nyswander:  How  about  the  Brazilian  thing?  What  I  was  learning  there  is 
such  an  important  thing.   I  was  learning  that  when  we  train 
students  in  our  school  to  actually  do  a  job,  it  leaves  its  mark 
out  in  the  world,  and  in  the  way  they  practice  health 
education.   I  think  probably  to  me,  that's  what  a  professional 
school  is  for. 

And  certainly  I  think  Dr.  Griffiths  and  I  built  up  the 
school  that  way,  though  I'm  not  sure  it's  that  way  now,  dear, 
but  it  may  be.   Things  change,  you  don't  know  what  the 
difference  is  now.   But  I  like  to  think  that  the  test  of  our 
work  in  the  school  is  found  out  here  in  the  examples  in  all 
these  different  countries  where  I've  gone  and  in  the  foreign 
students  who  have  come  to  our  school.   That's  the  test  of 
whether  our  work  was  any  good  or  not. 

Bill  Griffiths  recently  prepared  this  summary  for  me: 

Over  a  thirty-year  period,  1948-1977,  223 
foreign  students  were  admitted  for  graduate 
work  in  public  health  education  in  the  U.C. 
Berkeley  School  of  Public  Health.   The 
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students  came  from  fifty- two  different 
countries.   During  this  same  period  of  time, 
seventy- eight  of  the  enrolled  American 
students  served  in  health  education  positions 
in  foreign  countries.   Several  students  served 
in  more  than  one  country. 

Nathan:     Well,  you  should  have  a  lot  of  satisfaction  out  of  what  you've 
done. 

Nyswander:  There  was  the  hospital  in  Santiago,  in  Chile.   I  taught  down  in 
Chile,  you  know,  in  the  School  of  Public  Health.  There  was  a 
terrible  summer,  the  babies  were  dying,  and  they  said  they 
wanted  me  to  come  down  to  the  hospital  and  see  what  was  being 
done.   As  I  said,  when  I  went  down  there,  here  were  the  babies, 
but  in  lovely  cribs,  and  the  water  being  injected.   But  there 
was  no  teaching  of  the  mothers,  of  how  this  had  all  come  about, 
you  see.   I  wanted  to  teach,  and  had  started,  but  then 
something  interrupted  it.   Most  of  these  women  who  brought  in 
their  children  never  went  to  a  real  doctor,  they  went  to  a 
curandera.   I  wanted  to  do  some  education  of  curanderas  in  the 
city,  but  I  never  got  around  to  doing  it.   Something  else 
happened.   But  that  would  have  been  the  natural  thing  to  do. 

It's  important  up  there  to  get  all  those  midwives 
educating  the  midwives.   But  now,  whether  the  midwives  would 
educate  the  mothers  is  another  question.   You  have  to  check  all 
the  way  down  the  line,  to  see  whether  or  not  something  gets 
done. 


Dorothy  Nyswander  at  home,  Kensington,  California,  circa  1990. 
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XVI  HONORS,  AWARDS,  PUBLIC  STATEMENTS 


Nathan:     You  were  starting  to  tell  me  about  something  interesting  you 
are  going  to  do  tomorrow,  before  we  get  into  the  rest  of  your 
story. 


Welcoming  Speech  for  the  SOPHE  (Society  for  Public  Health 
Education)  Conference.  1993 


Nyswander:   Yes.   This  October,  there's  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Public 
Health  Education  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  same  time  the  APHA, 
American  Public  Health  Association,  meets.   They  asked  me  if  I 
would  be  on  the  program  for  SOPHE.   They  have  a  lovely  program 
for  two-day  workshops,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  would  greet  the 
group  when  they  came  for  the  opening  meeting.   I  suppose  that's 
because  I'm  the  oldest  person  out  here  in  the  society.   I  said 
no,  that  I  wasn't  going  out  any  more,  and  I  wouldn't  give  any 
more  speeches  from  the  lecture  platform. 

They  came  right  back  at  me  and  said,  "Well  then,  what  if 
we  take  a  motion  picture?"  So  this  is  what  they're  doing, 
they're  taking  me  down  to  a  studio  in  Oakland  tomorrow  that's 
connected  with  the  regional  hospital  there,  the  office  of 
Kaiser  Permanente  Health  Plan. 

They  will  put  makeup  on  my  face,  and  I  will  give  my 
welcoming  speech,  and  if  they  have  to  redo  it  several  times  so 
it's  good,  well,  I  told  them  they  could  do  that.   I  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  be  good.   Then  that  will  be  presented  to 
the  group  at  the  opening  of  the  conference. 

Nathan:     That's  delightful. 
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Nyswander:  Weren't  they  clever  to  think  of  that? 

Nathan:  Yes. 

Nysvander:  Why,  I  never  would  have  thought  of  something  like  that. 

Nathan:  Are  you  thinking  of  what  your  message  will  be? 

Nyswander:   Oh,  yes,  I've  been  saying  that  over  and  over  in  my  mind.   It 
will  take  not  more  than  ten  minutes. 

Nathan:     Right.   We  would  like  to  have  the  text  of  that  to  put  in  your 
memoir.   Some  of  your  speeches  have  been  profound. 

Nyswander:   Well,  it  will  sound  very  much  like  some  of  the  things  I  say  in 
these  interviews. 


Adventure  of  the  SOPHE  Speech 


[Extra  voice:   Betty  Rintoul] 


Rintoul :    This  is  something  we  read  several  months  ago,  but  it  came  to 
our  minds  when  Dorothy  was  talking  about  her  graduation 
speeches  and  the  things  that  she's  done  in  the  last  decade. 
It's  by  Lewis  Thomas  from  The  Fragile  Species,  one  of  his 
newest  books:   "Aging  is  an  absolutely  unique  stage  of  human 
life,  the  only  stage  in  which  one  has  the  freedom  and  the 
world's  blessing  to  look  back  and  to  contemplate  what  has 
happened  during  one's  lifetime  instead  of  pressing  forward  to 
new  high  deeds.   It  is  one  of  the  ...  manifestations  of  human 
life  responsible  for  passing  along  our  culture  from  one 
generation  to  the  next."  Other  manifestations  are  language, 
and  children,  and  love,  and  others;  and  then  the  learning 
wisdom  of  the  elders. 

Nyswander:   That's  the  way  our  culture  is  passed  on. 

Nathan:     This  is  a  beautiful  statement  to  support  the  value  of  oral 
history. 

Nyswander:   Betty  remembered  this.   We  read  this  book  together,  so  I  asked 
her  to  find  it  again. 

Rintoul:    I  also  was  Dorothy's  eyes  for  some  of  her  writing  of  the 
speeches  that  she  gave  for  graduations  here  and  there  and 
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everywhere,  all  over  the  map.   I  was  helping  her,  going  to  the 
library  and  finding  her  the  books  and  sources  that  had  been  the 
most  useful  and  meaningful  in  shaping  her  professional  work. 

Nyswander:   She  has  to  do  my  reading  for  me,  you  see? 

Nathan:     Sure. 

Rintoul:    That's  my  privilege,  right? 

Nyswander:  Well,  I  think  I'm  already  set,  but  I  thought  about  it  all 
night . 

Nathan:     Did  you?  I  don't  mean  to  interrupt  your  sleep,  but  I'm  glad 
you're  thinking. 

Nyswander:  Thank  you,  dear,  thank  you  so  much.   [Rintoul  leaves] 
Nathan:     Did  you  record  the  speech  of  welcome  to  SOPHE? 
Nyswander:   Yes,  I  did. 

Nathan:     Let's  take  a  minute  to  talk  about  that.   Was  this  the  Society 
for  Public  Health  Education? 

Nyswander:   Right.   They  asked  me  to  welcome  the  group  at  the  very  first 

meeting,  and  to  welcome  them  to  the  conference.   So  I  made  just 
an  eight-minute  speech.   Jim  Lovegren  and  Laura  Keranen  came 
and  got  me  and  put  me  into  the  car  and  took  me  down  to  the 
studio  at  Kaiser  Hospital  in  Oakland.   Really,  it's  a  regular 
professional  studio,  for  doing  television.   They  had  somebody 
come  in  and  fix  my  face,  a  cosmetician,  and  I  was  made  to  be 
beautiful,  but  they  didn't  overdo  it,  they  told  me.   I  could 
tell  they  didn't  overdo  it,  because  she  just  tipped  a  little 
bit  here  and  there,  and  whatnot.   But  they  said  I  looked 
beautiful.   I  gave  my  speech  once,  and  there  were  three  people 
watching  the  screen  in  the  other  room.  They  were  Kay  Fox, 
Laura  Keranen  and  Jim  Lovegren.   Then  the  person  who  was  with 
me,  who  was  directing  the  thing,  as  soon  as  my  eight  minutes 
were  over  went  in  to  the  others.   I  said,  "Now,  ask  them  how  it 
went,  if  I  should  do  it  over."  He  came  back  and  he  said, 
"They're  crying.   They're  crying." 

Then  they  made  a  second  one ;  I  did  a  longer  one  this  time . 
Then  we  did  a  third  one.   He  went  in  each  time,  and  they  were 
crying  each  time.   So  I  don't  know  what  I  did  to  them  in  eight 
minutes.   I  think  they  were  just  crying  because  I'm  so  old  and 
was  doing  it,  you  know. 
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Nathan:     You  speak  so  eloquently,  I  think  it  touches  people. 

Nyswander:   Well,  I  don't  know.   [laughs]   But  anyway,  I  thought  it  was 
quite  a  thing. 


Celebrity.  University  of  Nevada  Anniversary 


Nyswander:   One  cute  little  thing  I  wanted  to  get  in:   that's  what  these 
plates  are  about.  Here's  one. 

Nathan:     It's  pewter. 

Nyswander:  What  does  it  say  on  it? 

Nathan:     It  says,  "University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Associates." 

Nyswander:   Well,  one  year,  there  was  a  celebration  up  at  the  University  of 
Nevada,  and  I  was  invited  up  to  Just  participate.   I  really 
didn't  have  to  give  a  speech.   They  gave  a  great  dinner,  there 
were  two  or  three  of  us  graduates  from  the  University  of  Nevada 
who  had  been  selected  for  this  honor.   I  think  it  had  something 
to  do  with  a  100 -year  anniversary  or  something.   There  was  a 
banquet  at  night,  for  which  I  didn't  have  to  pay,  and  we  had  to 
just  give  short  little  talks  there  that  night. 

The  next  day  was  a  big  football  game  and  a  football 
parade,  and  they  put  my  sister  and  me- -she  was  with  me  on  this 
trip --in  a  darling  little  automobile  with  the  top  down.   We 
were  put  in  the  back  seat ,  and  we  were  made  part  of  the  parade . 
Well,  we  entered  into  the  spirit,  and  I  raised  my  hands  like 
this  [Queen  Elizabeth  style]  on  this  side,  and  my  sister  waved 
her  hands  like  that  on  that  side,  and  people  shouted  at  us. 
They  didn't  know  which  was  which.   On  each  side  of  the  small 
automobile- -oh,  it  was  a  cute  one,  colored  red  [laughs] - -was  a 
big  placard  that  said  something  like,  "Celebration  for 
Nyswander."   So  here  we  rode  through  the  street;  they  didn't 
know  which  one  was  Nyswander,  so  Margaret  and  I  had  the  best 
time  waving  at  them. 

Nathan:     That's  great. 
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Selection  of  Award*  and  Honor i 


Nathan:     There  is  a  partial  list  of  honors  and  awards,  and  there  may  be 
some  of  them  that  you  would  want  to  talk  about.   Some  are 
academic --Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Phi  Delta  Tau,  American  Academy  of 
Physical  Education,  Health  Education  and  Recreation,  and  honor 
award,  American  Association  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation,  1949. 

Nyswander:  Gee,  now  where  did  you  get  that? 

Nathan:     Some  of  them  were  taken  from  your  bio -bib  for  the  university. 
Bill  Griffiths  had  a  list,  and  there  were  a  couple  of  articles 
about  you.   Different  things  appeared  in  different  places. 

Nyswander:   I  telephoned  about  this  thing  this  very  morning,  and  no  one 
could  find  it.   I've  never  kept  track  of  anything. 

Nathan:     Well,  I  think  we  have  a  semi -list  for  you. 

Nyswander:  Oh,  I'm  sure  there  are  some  things  on  the  other  list  that  don't 
belong  there. 

Nathan:     Well,  there  are  plenty  to  review.   There  is  Sigma  Xi ,  of 
course . 

Nyswander:   Sigma  Xi,  yes,  put  that  one  with  them. 
Nathan:     Delta  Omega,  a  public  health  society. 
Nyswander :   Yes . 

Nathan:     Then  the  Dorothy  B.  Nyswander  Annual  Lecture  in  Public  Health 
Education  here  at  Berkeley. 

Nyswander:  Yes,  that  was  an  important  series. 

Nathan:     That  was  '57  to  '71. 

Nyswander:   Yes,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  meaning  to  me. 

Nathan:     That  was  wonderful.  The  Elizabeth  S.  Prentiss  National  Award 

in  Health  Education.   Then  you  had  the  Honorary  Life  Membership 
in  the  School  Health  Association  of  California. 

Nyswander:   Oh,  they  did  give  me  one,  didn't  they? 

Nathan:     Yes,  in  '59.   And  then  you  got  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
School  Health  Association  of  California  in  1960. 
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Nyswander:  Who  kept  track  of  those,  do  you  suppose? 

Nathan:     Who  knows?  I'm  so  grateful  to  have  them.   Then  you  had  an 

Honor  Award  from  the  Society  for  Public  Health  Education,  1965. 

Nyswander:  They're  always  calling  me  the  mother  of  health  education;  I'm 
not.   I'm  about  the  granddaughter,  great-granddaughter, 
[laughter] 

Nathan:     It's  wonderful  how  people  love  to  promote.   First  Conference  on 
Health  Education  in  Brazil,  1971. 

Nyswander:   Yes,  I  was  the  director  of  that.   That  was  In  '71,  wasn't  it? 

Nathan:     Right.   And  you  were  an  honorary  member  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  Association,  I  don't  know  the  date-- 

Nyswander:   Yes,  that's  right. 


Nvswander  Annual  Lectures.  U.C.  Berkeley.  1957-1971 

Nyswander:   [handing  a  book  across  the  table]   You  don't  have  to  read  It  to 
me ;  look  through  the  table  of  contents . 

Nathan:     I  see,  the  Nyswander  Annual  Lectures  ran  from  1957,  when  you 
retired  from  UC,  through  1971. 

Nyswander:  This  was  published,  dear,  by  one  of  my  students  over  in 
Honolulu,  in  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Nathan:     Yes.   It  was  published  in  1985.   A  Selection  of  the  Annual 

Lectures  Presented  to  Celebrate  the  Life  and  Career  of  Dorothy 
B.  Nvswander. 

Nyswander:  Now  see  if  you  can  find  my  lecture,  because  I  did,  I  think,  the 
last  lecture. 

Nathan:     There  are  two.  The  first  one  is  "The  Open  Society:   Its 
Implications  for  Health  Educators." 

Nyswander:   Because  that  lecture  is,  I  think,  the  best  one  that  I  ever  did. 
And  it's  the  one  that  I've  had  letters  about  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Nathan:     Great.   I'm  going  to  just  read  the  names  of  the  other  speakers, 
because  these  names  are  impressive. 
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Nyswander:   And  some  of  them  are  impressive  people,  too. 
Nathan:     Mayhew  Derryberry,  Hugh  Leavell-- 

Nyswander:   He  was  dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  at  Harvard.   He's 

dead  now;  they're  all  dead.   Practically  everybody  that's  named 
there ,  dear . 

Nathan:     Is  that  right?  Then  we  have  Gordon  Allport-- 
Nyswander:  Yes.  He  was  a  psychologist  from  Harvard. 
Nathan:     Gordon  Hearn. 

Nyswander:   Yes,  Gordon  Hearn.   He  was  a  social  worker.   He  was  over  here 

in  our  School  of  Social  Welfare.   Then  he  went  up  to  Oregon  and 
became  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  up  there. 

Nathan:     Right,  then  Cora  Du  Bois. 
Nyswander:   She's  a  famous  anthropologist. 

Nathan:     William  Griffiths,  of  course,  is  a  colleague  you  brought  in. 
Nevitt  Sanford. 

Nyswander:   My  gracious;  he's  right  around  here.   He  founded  the  Wright 
Institute. 

Nathan:     Then  there  is- -I '11  try  to  pronounce  this- -Venkataran 
Ramakrishna? 

Nyswander:   Yes.   He  was  the  director  of  health  education  in  Southeast  Asia 
for  WHO.   He  was  also  the  director  of  health  education  for  all 
of  India.   That's  how  I  happened  to  go  to  India,  and  worked 
directly  for  him  for  four  years. 

Nathan:     Then  Jerome  Grossman,  the  editor  of  this  selection  of  lectures 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  Health  Education  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii. 

Ny swande  r :   Ye  s . 

Nathan:     Betty  Mathews . 

Nyswander:   Yes;  she's  retired,  living  now  in  Salt  Lake  City.   She  at  that 
time  was  the  head  of  health  education  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 

Nathan:     I  see.   And  Mary  Arnold. 
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The  1982  Hiscock  Lecture 
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A  Health  Education  Symposium 

honoring 

DOROTHY  NYSWANDER,  Ph.D. 

OCTOBER    21-23,  1982 

University  of  Hawaii,  School  of  Public  Health 
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THE   IRA  HISCOCK  LECTURE 


The  University  of  Hawaii  School  of  Public  Health  welcomes 
you  to  the  1982  Hiscock  Lecture  and  Health  Education 
Symposium. 

Every  two  years,  the  University  presents  the  Hiscock 
Lecture  which  was  created  in  1963  to  honor  Dr.  Ira  Hiscock, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Health  at  Yale  University. 

Dr.  Hiscock,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  public  health  in  Hawaii  through  his  surveys, 
consultations,  lectures,  and  research  activities.  Almost 
as  importantly,  Dr.  Hiscock  was  instrumental  in  the  es 
tablishment  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  School  of  Public 
Health. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1965,  the  School  has  endeavored 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  people,  the  institutions,  and  the 
environment  of  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific.  Part  of  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  this  School  of  Public  Health  is  its  sensi 
tivity  to  and  relationship  with  diverse  cultures  and  their 
approaches  to  health  and  health  care.  The  cross-cultural 
blending  of  ideas  and  healing  practices  adds  a  richness  to 
the  education  at  this  School  of  Public  Health. 

Additional  richness  is  given  by  such  opportunities  as 
the  Hiscock  Lecture  which  brings  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  field  of  public  health  to  Hawaii  to  address  the 
concerns,  challenges,  and  needs  of  the  field  of  public 
health. 

This  year's  Hiscock  honoree  is  Dr.  Dorothy  B.  Nyswander, 
Professor  Emerita  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  a  national  and  international  leader  in  public 
health. 
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Nyswander:  Mary  Arnold.  The  bravest  soul  alive.   She's  retired,  living  in 

Denver,  Colorado,  a  health  educator.   She  started  out  as  the 

head  of  health  education  in  Pittsburgh,  but  after  she  got  her 
doctor's  degree  she  worked  as  a  consultant. 


Nathan: 


Nathan: 


Well,  I  do  want  to  read  your  lecture  especially. 


Nyswander:   That  one  article  I'd  like  you  to  read,  because  you  see  how  I 
think  about  things  a  lot. 


I'm  so  glad  you  found  this  wonderful  collection. 


Hiscock  Lectures.  1982.  1985 


Nyswander:   I  have  another  one  somewhere;  I  gave  the  Hiscock  Lecture, 

that's  Hiscock  of  Yale  University.   Anyway,  there's  a  Hiscock 
lecture  every  year. 

Nathan:     Yes,  I  think  that  I  have  a  transcript  of  what  you  said  in  the 
Hiscock  Lecture  in  1982,  celebrating  your  eighty-eighth 
birthday. 

Nyswander:   Oh,  do  you,  for  that  one?   "The  Concerns  of  an  Octogenarian," 
[1982]  or  something  like  that. 

Nathan:     That  one  appears  as  "Epilogue:   "The  100th  Monkey'"  in  the 
collection,  The  Nyswander  Lectures. 

Nyswander:   Okay,  that's  it.   That  would  be  another  one  that  you  might 
like,  because  it  gives  you  another  angle.   In  that  one,  I'm 
reporting  on  the  classical  research  in  our  field. 

I  was  eighty-eight  years  old  when  I  gave  that  one.   But 
when  I  was  ninety-one,  in  1985,  they  asked  me  to  give  a 
lecture ,  and  I  did  give  one .   I  wrote  one ,  and  I  found  I 
couldn't  read  it.   Well,  they  enlarged  it  and  enlarged  it  until 
they  got  it  this  large  [gestures],  and  I  found  still  I  couldn't 
read  it  before  a  crowd.   So  I  Just  memorized  all  the  damn 
thing,  and  I  gave  it.   [laughter]   It  made  me  so  mad  that  I 
couldn't  read  it. 

Nathan:     But  you  knew  it,  and  you  could  give  it.   That's  marvelous. 
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Ninetieth  Birthday,  and  University  of  Utah  Centennial.  198 A 

Nathan:     Then  there's  a  speech  and  a  ninetieth  birthday  celebration, 
Centennial,  University  of  Utah,  1984. 

Nyswander:  Yes.  That  was  a  great  honor,  because  there  were  only  two  of  us 
selected.  One  was  the  president  of  the  technical  university 
down  south. 

Nathan:     The  California  Institute  of  Technology? 

Nyswander:   California  Tech,  they  call  it.  Well,  he  and  I  were  the  only 
two  speakers  chosen  for  that,  which  was  quite  an  honor.   You 
see,  I  didn't  understand  how  they  could  ask  me  to  do  that.   I'd 
been  gone  so  long. 

Nathan:     Interesting. 

Nyswander:   And  I  don't  think  I  did  a  very  good  job  for  them,  either. 

Nathan:     Well,  they  must  have  thought  you  had  something. 


Recognition.  California  Department  of  Health  Services.  1994 


Nathan:     [This  is  something  new,  a  magnificent  plaque  from  the 

California  Department  of  Health  Services.   Can  you  tell  me 
about  this? 

Nyswander:  Yes,  I  just  received  it.  Why  don't  you  read  the  inscription? 
Nathan:     Right.   I'll  just  read  it  from  the  top  down,  line  by  line: 

California  Department  of  Health  Services 

Recognizes 

Dr.  Dorothy  Nyswander 
For  Her  Lifetime  Contributions  To 

Public  Health  Education 

And  for  the  Inspiration,  Vision 

And  Leadership  She  Has  Provided 

Public  Health  Week 

April  4,  1994 

Nyswander:   I  didn't  know  anything  about  this,  but  I  am  pleased. 
Nathan:     It  says  everything;  a  wonderful  award.] 
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Some  Memberships  and  Committees 


Nathan:     And  then  there  were  some  memberships  and  committee  work  that 
were  also  honorable . 

Nyswander:  Oh,  cut  that  stuff  out.  All  kinds  of  memberships,  committees. 
I  want  to  tell  you,  most  of  them  were  a  waste  of  time,  too. 

Nathan:     Then  we  won't  list  them.  Veil,  there  was  a  President's 

Commission  on  the  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation,  Subcommittee  on 
the  Prevention  of  Disease.  Was  that  a  good  one? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  that  one  was.   That  was  meetings  back  in  Washington. 

Nathan:     Right,  that  sounds  good.   Ve  can  go  over  some  of  the  others. 
Governing  Council  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association? 

Nyswander:   Yes.   I'm  in  two  terms,  I  think. 

Nathan:     Right.   And  then  you're  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Women's 
Medical  College? 

Nyswander:   Yes,  that's  right.   I'd  forgotten  that  one.   It's  in 
Pennsylvania. 


Overview  of  Professional  Assignments 


Nathan:     For  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  Washington,  you 
were  a  member  of  two  committees  to  evaluate  health  education 
programs,  '65  to  '72.   That  sounds  like  a  good  one. 

Nyswander:   Right,  those  are  okay.   Those  are  under  Derryberry. 

Nathan:     Good.   For  the  World  Health  Organization,  there  were  four 

working  committees  on  family  planning,  PAHO.   [Pacific  Area 
Health  Organization] 

Nyswander:   Oh,  PAHO.   That's  the  one  that's  located  in  Latin  America. 
Nathan:     That  was  '65  to  '72. 

Nyswander:   Well,  I  was  always  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  but  I  don't 
remember  any  four  working  committees. 
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Nathan:     Then  you  were  a  consultant  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Brazil, 

Haiti,  and  India,  health  education,  1945  to  '72.  That  was  sort 
of  a  roundup. 

Nyswander:  Right. 

Nathan:  Then  National  Institute  of  Dental  Health?  New  Caledonia? 

Nysvander:  Yes,  New  Caledonia. 

Nathan:  Now,  this  was  the  South  Seas  Commission,  Numea. 

Nyswander:  That's  it.   That  was  a  workshop. 

Nathan:     Good.   That  sounds  good.   And  then  you  were  invited  to  the 

Malaria  Institute  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  as  you  have  mentioned. 

Nyswander:   Yes,  I  put  in  time  down  there.   There's  where  I  got  the  basis 
for  my  malaria  article.   That  went  all  over  the  world. 

Nathan:     And  then  there's  a  reference  to  health  education  assignments 
concerning  malaria  in  Jamaica  and  Turkey  for  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

Nyswander:  Yes,  I  worked  in  Turkey,  too. 

Nathan:     Then  there  was  health  education,  family  planning,  for  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  work  for  the  government  of  India  in  India  from 
1961  to  '64;  PAHO  family  planning  was  listed  as  '65  to  '73.   So 
you  were  doing  family  planning  in  that  time,  like  the  UN 
mission  to  evaluate  family  planning  in  Pakistan. 

Nyswander:   Yes.   Nobody  paid  me  any  money  except  Ford  during  that  period, 
and  Ford  supported  me  for  those  four  years  in  India. 

Nathan:     Then  you  went  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  family 
planning. 

Nyswander:   That's  a  speech. 

Nathan:     And  then  Honolulu,  Division  of  Health  Education,  where  you  were 
a  consultant  for  two  years. 

Nyswander:   Yes,  just  consultant,  off  and  on.   I  think  I  had  been  there 
about  five  times  as  a  consultant. 
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Selected  Publicat ions 


Nathan:     Right.   Then  these  were  some  notes  on  publications  in  addition 
to  the  one  from  the  Astoria  study  we've  already  spoken  of.  You 
wrote  chapters  in  the  first  yearbook  of  the  American 
Association  of  Public  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation;  and  you  also  wrote  a  chapter  in  a  book  called 
Dentistry  in  Public  Health. 

Articles  were  listed  by  field:  psychology,  child  health, 
public  health  practice,  school  health,  health  education,  and 
professional  training.  They  covered  Journals  and  other 
publications. 

Nyswander:   And  you  know?  I  thought  of  this  just  last  night.   Nowhere  have 
I  seen  a  single  reference  to  my  very  first  published  articles, 
which  were  about  white  rats. 

Nathan:     Well,  let's  get  the  white  rats  in. 

Nyswander:   But  I  don't  know  what  the  articles'  names  are,  and  when  I  did 
them.   I  know  when  I  did  the  work;  at  Stanford  University 
during  the  summer  time.   I  published  two  articles.   They're 
pretty  statistical.   And  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  in  one  of 
my  articles  or  one  of  Calvin  Stone's  at  Stanford,  I  developed  a 
mathematical  formula  that  they  gave  me  credit  for. 

But  I  don't  even  have  a  thing  on  hand.   It's  down  there 
somewhere  in  the  basement  of  my  house ,  where  the  truck  ran  into 
my  house  and  scattered  everything  all  over.   I  never  picked  it 
up.   It  came  too  late  in  life.   [laughs] 

Nathan:     Well,  you  can  at  least  capture  it  by  speaking  a  little  bit 
about  it. 

Nyswander:   I  want  to  put  in  the  title  of  Edward  Tolman's  text  in 
psychology,  because  that's  where  my  doctor's  thesis  is 
summarized.   Oh  yes.   It's  in  his  book,  Purposive  Behavior  in 
Animals  and  Men. 

Nathan:     It  must  have  been  exciting  for  you  to  work  with  him. 
Nyswander:   Oh,  he  was  a  wonderful  man. 

Nathan:     Yes.  This  reference  to  your  great  teacher,  Edward  Chace 

Tolman,  gives  us  a  good  place  to  conclude.   In  your  memoir  you 
have  had  to  be  selective  in  covering  the  events  and  perceptions 
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of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  but  the  result  is  a  splendid  account 
of  a  full,  generous,  and  rewarding  life.  Thank  you. 


Transcribed  and  Final  Typed  by  Shannon  Page 
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Appendix  A 
DOROTHY  BIRD  NYSWANDER  (PALMER) 


Curriculum  Vitae 

i  * 

/ 

Date  of  Birth:      29  September  1894 
Place  of  Birth:     Reno,  Nevada 

Marital  Status:     Husband:  Dr.  George  Truman  Palmer 

Daughter:  Dr.  Marie  Nyswander  (New  York  City) 

Education; 

University  of  Nevada      B.  A.   English  Literature  &  Mathematics 

University  of  Nevada      M.  A.   Mathematics 

University  of  California   Ph.  D.   Educational  Psychology      1926 

Postdoctoral  Studies: 

Stanford  University    Mathematical  Statistics 
University  of  Utah     Premedical  courses 


Honors: 


Sigma  Xi  honor  fraternity 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  honor  fraternity 

American  Academy  of  Physical  Education 

Honor  Award  -  American  Association  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and 

Recreation  '  • 

The  Dorothy  B.  Nyswander  Annual  Lecture  in  Public  Health  Education, 

School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  California 

Elizabeth  S.  Prentiss  Award,  Cleveland  Health  Museum,  November  1957. 
School  Health  Association  of  California,  Award  of  Merit,  1960. 
Delta  Omega 


Work  History: 


Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Utah  1926-1936 

Director  of  Astoria  School  Health  Study,  New  York  City  1936-1940 
Director  of  Kips-Bay-Yorkville  Health  Education 

Demonstration,  New  York  City  1940-1942 

Regional  Supervisor  (New  England)  Federal  Works  Agency  1942-1943 

(Development  of  Nursery  Schools  for  children  of  war 

workers) 

Health  Education  Specialist,  Office  of  Inter-American  1943-1946 

Affairs 

Professor  of  Public  Health  Education,  School  of  Public  1946-1957 

Health,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Consultant  in  Health  Education;  Chile,  Brazil,  Jamaica  1957-1958 

(I.C. A.) 

School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  California,  Jan.  1959 

Berkeley,  California  June  1959 
Special  Consultant,  Public' Health  Service,  Bureau  of 

_      -,          T  T   t  • 

State  Services,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WHO  Consultant,  Health  Education,  All  India  Institute  Dec.  1959- 

of  Public  Health  &  Hygiene,  Calcutta  &  New  Delhi,  India  April  1960 

Counselor,  Community  Development  Project,  Institute  of  ..   ,„,,. 

International  Studies,  University  of  Calif oria,  Berkeley  ^ay 
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Work  History;  (con't) 

Malaria  Eradication  Program,  Washington,  D.C.  (ICA) 
Participant,  Health  Education  Conference,  South  Pacific 

Commission,  Noumea,  New  Caladonia 
WHO  Consultant,  Malaria  Program,  Turkey 

Consultant,  Family  Planning  Program,  The  Ford 
Foundation,  New  Delhi,  India 


Member  of  the  U.S.  P. U.S.  Committee  on  Health 
Communication 


Oct.  1960 
May  1961 

June  - 
Aug.  1961 
Nov.  1961 
June  1962 
Oct.  1962- 
Oct.  196A 

Oct.  1964 


Work  History:  (Supplementary  and  interwoven  with  major  assignments) 

Guest  Lecturer,  Brigham  Young  University 
Research  Assistant  in  Animal  Learning 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Stanford  University 

Research  with  preschool  Indian  children,  Uintah  Basin, 

Utah. 
Research  Assistant,  American  Child  Health  Association, 

New  York 
c/f -State  Director  of  Women's  and  Professional  Projects, 

Utah  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Regional  Supervisor  (11  Western  States)  Works  Progress 

Administration 

Guest  Lecturer,  University  of  Minnesota 
Guest  Lecturer,  University  of  Washington 
Health  Education  Consultant,  High  Commissioner's  Office 

in  Germany 
Health  Education  Consultant  to  Foreign  Operations 

Administration  (Latin  America) 

Special  Activities: 

Member  of  Governor's  State  Planning  Board,  Utah 
Participated  in  establishing  public  health  nursing 

services  and  statewide  school  lunch  program  in 

Utah  under  sponroship  of  W.P.A. 
Guest  speaker,  University  of  Utah  Centenial 

Celebration  1950. 
Member  of  staff  of  Laboratory  in  Group  Dynamics,  Summer 

Bethel,  Maine.  1950 

W.H.O.  Traveling  Fellowship  to  Latin  America  1953 

Consultant  to  the  Bureau  of  Health  Education,  1946-1957 

California  State  Department  of  Health. 


1923 

1924-1926 
Summers 
1926-1927 
Summer 
1931   . 

1932-1933 
1933-1934 

1935-1936 

Summer  1941 
1948,  1950 
1952 

1954 

(5  months) 


1934-1936 
1933-1935 


1953 
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Writings  Include; 

"Solving  School  Health  Problems,"  Commonwealth  Fund,  1942. 
Chapters  in: 

"First  Year  Book  of  American  Association  of  Health,  Physical 

Education  and  Recreation." 

"Dentistry  in  Public  Health,"  by  Pelton.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co. 
Articles  in  fields  of  psychology,  child  health,  public  health 

practice,  school  health,  health  education,  and  professional 

training  in  the  following  publications: 

Journal  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 

Journal  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

New  York  State  Journal  of  Dentistry 

Journal  of  Home  Economics 

Journal  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

Journal  of  School  Health 

California's  Health 

Society  of  Public  Health  Educators  Monographs 

Family  Planning  News  (India) 

Swath  Hind  (India) 

. 

Membership  and  Committee  Assignments; 

American  Public  Health  Association 

Elected  twice  to  Governing  Council  of  the  Association 
American  Association  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and 

Recreation.   Vice-President  for  Health  Education.  1938-1939;  1944-1946. 
Play  School  Association,  Board  of  Directors 
Association  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Editorial  Board 
Community  Service  Committee  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 

Health,  U.S. P. U.S.  1951-1953 
Subcommittee  on  "Prevention  of  Disease"  of  the  President's 

Commission  on  the  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation.   1951 
Community  Service  Committee,  American  Heart  Association.  1953-1955. 
Advisory  Board  to  Women's  Medical  College,  Pennsylvania 
Social  Science  Advisory  Committee,  Research  Institute  for 

Psychotherapy,  New  York  City. 

Workshops : 

Workshops  which  I  have  directed  in  Health  Education,  School  Health 
and  Dental  Health  Education  have  been  many:  New  York  City, 
Washington,  Montana,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  California,  Ecuador,  Panama 
and  Germany. 

Special  Interest  and  Experience  in  Family  Planning; 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  consultant  in  family  planning  in  India  for 
three  years,  served  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Review  Team  for  the 
Study  of  Family  Planning  in  Pakistan.  Have  also  served  as  a  Consultant  to 
the  World  Health  Organization  in  Geneva  as  well  as  various  other  countries. 
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DOROTHY  3.    KYSWAKDEE 
Early  Education 

(a)  Elementary  education — One -room  rural  school  in  Topaz,  Mono  County, 

California,    for  grades  1-6.     Carried  lunch  in  a  lard  pail, 
vater  in  a  whiskey  Jug.     Walked  to  school  or  rode  in  a  cart 
with  my  older  brother. 

(b)  Grades  7-8  ancl  High  School—Reno,   Nevada. 

(c)  University  of  Nevada,   1911-1915— B.A.    end  M.A.    degrees  taken  in  1915; 

Major  in  Mathematics,  Minors  in  English  and  Physics. 
Master's  degree  in  Mathematics;  Thesis  "A  Problem  in  Binary 
Quadratic  Forms." 

Graduate   Study  r> 

1917  -  University  of  I'.evada  -  English,   German,  French. 

1918  -  University  of  California  -  English;  High  School  Teaching  Certificate 

for  California  in  Mathematics,  English,   German. 

1922-19?C  -  University  of  California.-  Ph.D.   Educational  Psychology, 
Arimal  Behavior.     Minor:     Mathematics. 

1Q27-1928  -   S\rmcr  quarters  at  Stanford  University.      Research  Assistant 
in  animal  behavior. 
Graduate   courses  in  mathematical  statistics  vith  Kelly  and  Retelling. 

1925-1930  -  University  of  Utah  -  Premedical  courses  in  Zoology  and  Neurology. 

1 

i 

Work  Experience 

^ — _^_ — _  t 

Early  Years 

1915-1916  -  Elko,   Kevada;     Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  English. 
1921-1923  -  Alaneda  High  School,  Alaneda,  California.     Teacher  of 

Mathematics. 
1923-1926  -  Graduate   research  assistant  in  Psychology  Department, 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Taught  sunaer  courses  at  University  of  California,  Berkeley,    and  Brighan 
Young  University  (Prove,  Utah)  in  statistics. 

Middle  Years 

1926-1936  -  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

(a)     Ir   addition  to  University  teachine: 

1)     Extension  courses  in  Child  Development  and  Adolescence 

in  many  corasurities. 
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2)  Lecturer  for  Extension  Division  of  the  University. 

3)  Sabbatical  semester  in  New  York  City  as  Research  Associate  in 

the  American  Child  Health  Association. 

I1.)     Reviever  of  statistical  research  publications  of  the  American 

Child  Health  Association. 

(t)     1933-1936  -  Work  with  State  and  Federal  Government  during  the 

depression.     Leave  of  Absence  from  the 
University  at  request  of  Governor  Blood 
(State  Governor,  Utah). 

1)  State  Director  of  Vomen's  and  Professional  Projects  of 

F.E.R.A. ;  C.V.'.A.    ana  V.P.A. 

a)  Beginnings  of  public  health  nursing  in  the  State. 

b)  Beginnings  of  school  lunches;  vegetable  gardens  and 

canning  centers. 

2)  Regional  Director  (11  Western  States)  for  W.F.A.  (Works 

Progress  Administration). 

Reported  unofficially  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

periodically  on  unemployment  conditions 

and  prograr.. 

1936-19^ X  -  Kev  York  City  --  Four -year  study  (Astoria  School  Health  Study) 

leading  to  revision  of  school  health 
services  for  all  elementary  schools  in  the 
city.  Director  of  Study. 

(a)  Kev  York  City  —  Director  of  3,-year  project  experimenting  with 

techniques  in  public  health  education  as 
part  of  district  health  center  work. 

(b)  19^2  -  Svmer  teaching,  School  of  Public  Health,  University  of 

Minnesota. 

(c)  19U2-19!-3  -  Supervisor  of  Nursery  School  Development  and  Out-of- 

School  Facilities  for  Children  of  Women 
working  in  the  War  Effort  -  for  15  Korth 
Eastern  States.  Federal  Works  Agency.  IE 
Kev  York  City  and  Boston  were  our  two  chief 
offices. 

.  Washington,  D.C.  --  Consultant  in  Health  Education  to  the  Inter- 

£nerican  Educational  Foundation  (C.I.A.A.)- 
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Conducted  training  courses  for  school  principals  and 

teachers  in  Latin  America.     Recruited  personnel 
IE  health  education,   physical  education  and  horae 
economics  for  Latin -American  education  missions 
of  the  Agency.     Planned  programs  in  the  U.S.A. 
for  professionals  in  health  education  and 
education  from  Latin-America;  developed  teach 
ing  materials  in  health  education  for  use  in 
schools. 

Later  Years 

191,6-1957  -  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education,  School  of  Public  Health, 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
With  staff  developed  a  division  in  the  School 
ir  which  the  graduate  degree  of  M.P.H.  and 
D.P.H.  vere  given  in  putlic  health  education. 

During  vacations,  leaves  of  absence  and  sabbatical  leave,  the 

following  are  some  of  the  important  activities 
during  the  above  period. 

(a)  Member  of  professional  group  of  physical  educators,  recreation  leaders 

and  health  educators  to  develop  curriculum 
standards  in  respective  fields.  Working 
conferences  held  in  Vest  Virginia  and  Indiana. 

(b)  Visiting  Professor,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  19^9,  1950 

(summers). 

(c)  1951  -  Four-month  consultant  in  health  education  to  United  States  High 

Commission  ir  Germany. 

(d)  1952  -  l-'.ember  of  Er-rpert  Coar.it tee  on  School  Health  (World  HesJth 

Organization)  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
The  resulting  Bulletin  has  served  &s  a  guide 
to  developing  school  health  services  for  all 
member  countries  of  V.H.O.  The  guide  stresses 
the  respective  responsibilities  for  teachers, 
nurses,  physicians  and  parents  in  maintaining 
the  physical,  mental  and  social  veil-being  of 
children  of  school  age. 

(e)  195^  -  Study  of  graduate  students  of  U.S.  Schools  of  Public  Health  after 

their  return  to  Latin  America  (Colombia,  Peru, 
Panama).  This  study  was  followed  by  a  3-month 
working  conference  in  health  education  in  a 
rural  district  in  the  interior  of  Panama. 
National  directors  of  health  education  from  5 
countries  participated.  I  was  the  director 
together  with  the  health  officer  of  the  district. 


1957   Retirement  from  University  of  California. 
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1957  -  Present 

(a)  1957  -  One  semester  of  teaching,   School  of  Public  Health,  University 

of  Santiago,   Chile. 

(b)  1956  -  Consultation  in  Brazil  to  School  of  Public  Health,   £ao  Paulo 

and  Ministry  of  Health,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
(S.E.S.P.E. ) 

(c)  1959  -  Kingston,  Jamaica.     Consultant  to  Malaria  Institute  (6  veeV.s). 

(d)  1959  -  South  Pacific  Comission,   Noumea,   Nev  Caledonia  -  Consultant 

and  co-director  of  workshop  for  medical 
officers  fro-:  various  national  Jurisdictions 
in  the  South  Seas. 

(e)  1960  -  Angara,  Turhey  -  Consultant  to  Malaria  Program  of  World  Health 

Organization  (I  months). 

(f)  1961  -  Visiting  Professor  of  Health  Education,  All  India  Institute 

of  Hygiene   and  Public  Health,  Calcutta,  India. 

(g)  1961-1965  -  Consultant  in  Health  Education  and  Family  Planning.     Ford 

Foundation,  Kev  Delhi,  India.  Services  given 
to  Central  Health  Education  Bureau  and  Farr-ily 
Planning  Institute. 

(h)     1965-1968  -  Lectures,    consultant  services  and  conference  participation 

in   activities  aT: 

1)  Illinois  State  Health  Department. 

2)  University  of  Arizona  (Conference  or,  Smoking). 

3)  University  of  Forth  Carolina. 

(i)     1966  -  Teaching  in  School  of  Public  Health,  University  o~~  California., 

BtrV.siey  (one   se.:._ £~.er) . 

(j)     196?  -  United  Katiors  i-'ission  to  Pakistan  to  Evaluate  the  Family 

Planning  Program  (3  months). 

('•;)     1968  -  Geneva,    Switzerland  .   Cor.sultant  in  Health  Education  to 

W.H.O.  (one  month). 

(l)  1969  -  Columbia  University  -  Population  Center- -Course  in  Family 

Planning  for  Regional  Staff  of  I*  Regions  of 
World  Health  Organization.  I  vas  me-nber 
of  teaching  staff. 
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(r.)     1965  -  Panama  and  Trinidad.     Member  of  teaching  staff  of  tvo  courses  in 

Family  Planning  for  supervising  nurses  ar.cJ 
from  all  Latin  American  countries. 


(r)     1970  -  One  semester  teaching,   School  of  Public  Health,  University  of 

California,  Berkeley. 

(o)     1970  -  P.A.H.O.  ,  Washington,  B.C.     Consultant  in  Health  Education. 

(l>)      1970  -  Consultant  in  Health  Education,   School  of  Public  Health,    Sao  Paulo, 

Brazil  and  to  Ministry  of  Health,   State  of 
Sao  Paulo.     Auspices  of  W.H.O. 

(q)     1970  ar.3  1972  -  Consultant  to  Division  of  Health  Education  in  the 

School  of  Public  Health,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

(r)     1972   -  Conference  on  Evaluation  of  FaT.ily  Planning  Programs  for  leaders 

ar,<?   professionals  from  Latin  America. 
P.A.K.O.,  Washington,  D.C. 

(s)      1973  -  Projected  for  April  --  One  raonth  post-graduate   course  for 

administrators  of  health  education  programs 
in  Latin  America  at  School  of  Public  Health, 
University  of  Santiago,   Chile. 
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IT'S  GOING  TO  HAPPEii  -  CAN  YOU  TAKE  IT? 
Address  to  California  Conference  of  Local  Directors  of  Health  Education,  1970 

I  will  focus  what  I  have  to  cay  on  attempting  to  answer  four  questions: 

1)  Are  we  afraid  when  things  go  'bump1  in  the  night? 

2)  Are  we  walking  in  our  sleep,  or  can  it  be  true? 

3)  Is  it  the  dust  bin  for  us,  or  will  we  see  our  names  in  neon  lights? 
*0  Just  a  different  name  for  an  old  process,  or  is  it? 

Let  me  address  myself  to  the  first  question:   "Are  we  afraid  when 
things  go  "bump!:  in  the  night?" 

When  I  was  a  child,  a  favorite  story  at  bedtime  was  about  a  little  old 
woman  who  vent  to  market  each  dry  to  sell  vegetables.  She  lived  way  out  in  the 
country;  she  was  poor;  she  was  shabby;  the  dogs  barked  at  her;  the  children 
crdled  her  names.   But  she  would  walk  through  the  dust,  or  rain,  or  snov,  pay 
ing  no  attention,  talking  to  hercolf  rother  happily. 

One  day  the  sun  was  very  hot;  her  feet  burned,  her  back  ached,  the  load 
seemed  very  heavy.   "I'll  take  a  little  nap,"  she  said,  "I'm  very  tired."  So 
she  lay  down  under  a  wallow  trc-e  and  was  as]  ecr>  in  a  twinkling  oi  an  eye.   VJhile 
the  poor  creature  slept,  some  children,  who  should  have  been  in  school  but  were 
probably  on  a  protest  strike,  riiccovered  her.   A  girl  hc.d  a  pair  oi  pcisrors. 
Quietly,  quict.J  y,  the  ::rc;:;;  lcr:".cr  \:zrr.:-  cvttir.T  rv.;::y  at  the  eld  vcrr-'-.'r  long, 
ragged  skirt.   He  cut  it  off  above  her  knees — a  real  "mini"  creation.   Then  they 
stole  p.way  to  av:ait  the  av;cJcenir.g.   It  wasn't  lone.   She  awoke,  the  stood  up, 
stretched  her  arms  up  into  the  good  sunlight  thr-n  bent  to  smooth  clown  her  uress. 
Poor  little  olc:  lady — she  had  no  words;  to  expre.?:;  her  fears,  she  no  longer  knew 
where  she  was,  or  who  she  was,  or  what  .she  was  -doing  there.   It  was  an  utterly 
new  world.   All  she  coulc  cry  out  were  these  pitiful  words — "Laws-a-mar.sy-rakes — 
can  this  be  I?  Can  this  be  I?" 

Yes,  many  of  us  are  afraid;  and  if  our  ego  defenses  are  so  strong  that  we 
cannot  see  wh.it  has  happened  to  our  skirts  while  we  slept;  to  our  land  and  rivers 
while  we  made  money  from  them;  to  our  poor  while  we  dehumanized  them;  to  our 
brothers  and  sisters  of  different  colors  while  we  kept  them  as  servants — then  in 
deed  if  anyone  of  us  is  not  afraid  when  we  face  what  ic  here  in  the  NOW — we  need 
help. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  two-day  conference  in  S&n  Francisco  on  "The  Legit- 
imization  of  Evil".  A  tragic  picture  war.  outlined  by  historians  and  sociologists 
of  the  violent  nature,  the  evil  that  has  been  action-oriented  since  our  beginnings 
as  a  nation.  When  my  father  was  a  little  boy  here  in  California,  the  Indians  were 
being  killed  like  jack  rabbits.   In  1&50,  there  were  250,000  Indians  here.  How 
many  now?  How  many  of  the  over  50  tribes  that  culled  California  home?  This  is 
too  close.   I  hear  the  "bump"  in  the  night. 


Address  given  by  Dorothy  Kyswander,  Fh.D,  Professor  Emeritus,  School  of  Public 
Health,  University  of  California,  to  tht  8th  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Conference  of  Local  Directors  of  Health  Education,  March  3,  1970. 
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Each  of  us  in  an  agency  works  within  given  policy  limitations.  Some 
times  these  policies  are  written;  often  the  policies  are  unwritten  but  more 
potent  and  pervading  than  if  written.  For  example,  the  relationships  between 
staff  members  are  not  defined  by  written  policies;  very  often  they  follow 
patterns  set  by  the  chief.   IE  there  planning  together — problem  solving — in 
formal  visiting  between  offices?  To  a  visitor  the  pattern  of  a  staff  meeting 
is  usually  a  cue  to  the  pattern  of  administration.  A  few  strong  department 
heads  may  have 'patterns  of  their  own.  But  in  general  the  spoken  aim  of  every 
administrator  is  to  be  democratic.  And  it  is  in  the  planning  of  programs  that 
the  administrator  has  the  best  opportunity  to  exemplify  his  role  as  &  democratic 
leader.  With  the  advent  of  new  emphases  from  Washington — planning  has  attained 
additional  importance.  Planning  of  cany  types  on  many  levels.  But  how  is  this 
planning  to  be  done?  As  Duhl*  points  out,  planning  is  not  a  product,  it  is  a 
process;  a  plan  for  a  family  planning  program  for  a  neighborhood  may  need  -to  take 
a  different  form  within  a  month.  To  us  as  educationists,  planning  is  an  educa 
tional  process  in  which  evaluation  and  restructuring  of  program  are  participa'-r 
tory  activities  in  which  staff  and  community  leaders  learn  together. 

Yet,  if  you  look  through  the  journals,  you  will  find  the  computer,  so 
valuable  in  so  many  ways,  is  being  advocated  as  a  chief  participant  in  the  plan 
ning  process. 

Is  it  nonsense  tc  call  evil  such  a  trend  in  planning  for  the  public  wel 
fare?  The  administrator  who  replaces  hunan  beings  with  the  output  of  a  computer 
when  planning  services  for  people  may  need  to  consider  the  following,  for  there 
may  be  great  truth  in  such  generalisations: 

a.  Man  has  needs  to  participate  with  others  in  planning  his  own  fate; 
he  needs  to  identify  with  other  humans,  with  the  institutions  that 
serve  hire. 

b.  Creative  thinking  and  satisfying  experience  grow  out  of  interaction. 

c.  Support  for  and  interest  in  a  service  come  about  through  involvement 
in  some  of  its  work. 

d.  The  more  machines  take  decision-making  functions  av/ay  from  human 
beings,  the  less  human  human  beings  become.  A  human  being  is  not 
a  punch  card,  not  a  nameless  statistic. 

It  must  be  evident  by  this  time  that  by  definition,  to  me,  it  is  an 
act  of  evil  to  do  that  which  hinders  any  nan's  capacities  for  growth.   It  is 
evil  whether  its  cause  is  ignorance,  or  fear,  or  hate,  or  love  of  self,  or  love 
of  property.  Duhl  in  his  sober  discussion  of  "Environmental  Health:  Politics, 
Planning  and  Honey"  says  it  all  very  simply:  there  will  be  no  environmental 
health  until  society  puts  human  beings  first,  above  economic  values  and  profits. 

So  much  for  my  answer  to  the  first  question.  Am  I  frightened?  Yes.   I 
have  no  fears  of  attacks  from  outer  space  or  other  continents.   I  fear  our  own 
violent  natures,  our  mad  search  for  tools  to  substitute  for  thinking,  our  belief 
in  the  value  of  punitive  measures — these  threats  with  which  we  ourselves  are  mak 
ing  it  more  difficult  every  day  for  democracy  to  function. 


*  Leonard  J.  Duhl,  K.D.  Environmental  Health:  Politics,  Planning,  and  Money. 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  Volume  58,  No.  2,  February  1968. 
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And  the  milieu  of  democracy  is  the  only  one  in  which,  as  pro 
fessionals,  we  can  do  our  best  work,  we  can  attain  some  degree  of  self- 
realization.  Our  most  productive  methods  for  inducing  changed  behavior,  for 
building  productive  problem-solving  groups,  car,  function  only  in  a  cociety 
where  the  democratic  ethic  is  the  North  Star. 

2.  Are  we  walking  in  our  sleep,  or'  can  it  be  true? 

Now  if  my  soul  slept  safely  in  my  bosom,  I  could  truly  be  excited 
about  predictions  and  trends  for  the  future  of  our  profession.  At  present 
many  of  the  trends  have  the  unreality  of  dreams,  but  when  we  wake  up  in  a  few 
months  or  years,  they  will  probably  be  entrenched  in  laws  and  in  customs. 

Public  health  journals  have  reflected  for  some  time  the  growing  aware 
ness  by  the  leadership  that  public  health,  as  an  agency,  was  losing  ground  to 
other  agencies.  Lack  of  imagination  and  initiative,  lack  of  courage  to  brave 
the  state  or  local  medical  societies,  lack  of  leadership  in  the  l\iblic  Health 
Service,  have  been  offered  as  excuses.  I  would  not  know  the  reasons;  I  see 
only  the  results. 

A  recent  private  inquiry  made  by  a  top  public  health  administrator  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  schools  of  public  health,  medical  schools,  r,nd 
hospitals,  in  experimenting  with  new  ways  of  offering  health  services,  preven 
tive  and  curative,  to  the  public,  found  that  lec-st  was  being  done  by  schools 
of  public  health.   Medical  schools  and  hospitals  hr.ve  developed  "outreach" 
services  that  arc  often  of  unique  and  unusual  de-sign.   They  are  asking  for 
grar.tc  of  funds  from  goverr.r.cr.t  and  private  foundations  not  only  to  pursue 
research  on  the  behavior  of  consumers  of  health  service;.;  but  are  pro jectirf; 
::ni~-;c  rp~e  cf  c-:tlir.o  Lctl'.h  ;..--.i:-cr  '„«  :.;._•  i;.  need  c:  thu;,.   Thc£<-  pic^t-trs 
arc  discarding  rules  that  have  long  kept  ir.r.ny  in  public  health  services  par 
alysed  and  impotent. 

Such  trends  may  indicate  that  the  administration  of  public  health  .serv 
ices  as  we  know  them  and  have  eecn  devoted  to,  r.ay  probably  be  on  their  way 
out.   To  a  health  educator  like  rr.e,  sorr.c  of  the  ventures  er.ar.cting  fro~  medical 
schools  are  tantalizingly  exciting.   1  see  such  important  functions  for  our 
profession. 

Dr.  Mary  Arnold*  is  one  of  many  who  send  shivers  down  my  spine.  She  asks 
if  every  city  is  going  to  need  a  health  department?  -  A  board  of  health?  If  a 
public  agency  that  is  oriented  only  to  disease  systems  may  not  be  too  narrow  a 
concept  in  today's  ecological  thinking?   It  has/uceii  evident  to  come  of  us  that 
such  a  system  has  not  been  responsive  to  social,  economic  and  emotional  problems. 
Dr.  Arnold  raises  serious  questions  as  to  whether  we  are  teaching  basic  ways  of 
coping  with  our  environment  rather  than  focusing  on  the  content  of  disease  en 
tities.  Moreover,  there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  health  educators  today  who  are 
convinced  that  if  we  really  worked  with  the  processes  of  mental  health,  the 
processes  of  social  and  emotional  coping,  other  teachings  would  follow  as  the 
night,  the  day.   If  people  learned  how  to  make  decisions,  to  have  a  high  regard 
for  themselves  and  others,  tovdistingui£.-h  between  opinions  based  on  data  and 
those  based  on  rumor,  etc.  ,/uie'y  would  have  the  bases  for  learning  other  forms 
of  social  behavior.   Such  learnings,  such  concepts  might  have  generalized  learn 
ing  functions  in  daily  living.   It  will  be  interesting,  indeed,  to  see  if  this 


*Mary'  F.  Arnold.   Cur  Changing  World:   Comments  on  Philosophy  and  Concepts 
of  Public  Health  Education  in  Medical  Care.  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  Volume  59 i  N'o  2,  February  19bo. 
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shift  from  disease-oriented  education  to  the  development  of  decision-making 
powers,  discrimination  between  value  judgments,  and  learning  not  to  be  afraid 
of  self  or  others,  etc.,  will  ever  take  place.  I  doubt  it.  I  think  there  may 
be  too  many  vested  interests  even  to  permit  experimenting  with  such  changes. 

However,  it  is  in  the  cards,  is  it  not,  that  curative  and  preventive 
medicine  will  not  continue  to  be  separated  much  longer.   It  has  never  made 
sense  in  the  great  urban  centers.  It  has  never  made  sense  in  rural  health 
services  in  Latin  America  or  Asia. 

Today  family  planning  is  a  service  in  question.  From  habit,  I  think  of 
family  planning  primarily  as  a  public  health  preventive  function.  But  the 
hospitals  are  playing  each  day  a  more  important  role  in  the  field.  Their 
access  to  mothers  with  just-born  babies  gives  them  a  tremendous  leverage  on 
the  whole  problem  as  it  affects  women.  One  would  assume  that  health  depart 
ments  might  then  undertake  a  program  for  men.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
health  departments  are  aggressively  reaching  and  teaching  the  males  in  the 
population.  Perhaps  we  might  learn  from  India  and  Pakistan  how  to  involve 
men  in  the  program. 

Surely,  too,  restrictive  abortion  laws  will  be  repealed,  and  hospitals 
will  have  still  another  group  of  clients.   In  this  situation,  a  bor.a  fide  medi 
cal  service  must  be  given;  but,  also,  bona  fide  education  on  contraceptive 
methods  must  also  be  part  of  that  service.   It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be 
tween  curative  and  preventive  measures,  is  it  not? 

What  will  public  health  departments  of  the  future  be  like?  Will  we 

spearhead  the  gigantic  tasks  in  pollution  control  and  drug  control?  These 

would  be  fields  to  take  pride  in.  Arain  I  car.r.ot  project  .Tycclf  into  the 
future.  That  is  for  you  to  do. 

Already  it  has  been  shown  that  the  introduction  of  new  types  of  per 
sonnel  into  people-serving  agencies  has  been  successful;  as  successful,  that 
is,  as  the  types  of  training,  opportunities  for  personal  growth,  and  policies 
of  supervision  permitted.  From  reading  a  half  dozen  reports  on  the  use  of 
aides  and  assistants  throughout  the  country,  it  appears  that  the  chief  factor 
operating  to  prevent  maximum  utilization  of  services  is  fear.  There  were  very 
few  reports  in  the  health  field  on  work  done  by  aides  that,  to  me,  were  inter 
esting  or  imaginative  or  different  from  the  old  agency  routines.  The  reports 
of  the  supervisors  were  stilted,  conventional,  lacking  joy.   The  workers, 
when  reporting  anonymously  did  better;  they  remarked  often  that  they  could  do 
work  of  greater  complexity,  if  permitted;  they  sometimes  felt  that  they  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole.   I  could  find  little  difference  between  the  re 
ports  of  nurses,  social  workers,  and  health  educators  when  acting  as  supervisors. 
Naturally  there  were  some  notable  exceptions.  ' 

I  mention  this  at  length  because  I  think  that  the  future  is  going  to  call 
for  far  greater  diversification  in  staff  than  we  now  have.  Old  categories  may 
not  meet  problems  of  either  the  public,  ever  pressing  for  more  health  care,  or 
of  the  new  types  of  organizational  set-ups  necessary  to  deliver  health  care  to 
all.  It  has  long  been  evident  to  me  in  my  over-seas  work  that  academic  training 
of  a  worker  was  not  the  open  sesame  to  bringing  about  change  either  in  an  indi 
vidual  or  in  a  village.  The  M.P.H.  or  M.S.P.H.-  or  Ph.D.  or  M.D.  degrees  are  no 
miracle  workers.  The  qualities  that  are  important  I  v/ill  present  in  a  few 
moments.  ^  The  medical  profession  is  beginning  to  consider  what  new  types  of 
personnel  can  stretch  the  trained  physician's  services.  This  is  an  important 
step. 
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That  we  are  developing  many  levels  of  educational  workers  is  part  of 
the  beautiful  dream- reality  I  see  ahead.  That  we  are  afraid  to  give  aides 
freedom  to  develop  skills  in  working  with  people,  freedom  to  make  mistakes, 
freedom  to  create  new  approaches  to  difficult  situations  is  part  of  the  night 
mare.  Surely  of  all  the  professions,  we,  as  health  educators  should  be  able 
to  act  out  the  principles  and  dynamics  of  leadership  that  build  morale  and 
make  life  sweet  and  meaningful. 

For  the  reality  of  the  future  for  health  education  is  optomistic 
indeed.  It  matters  not  what  changes  in  organization  take  place;  the  need 
for  our  philosophical  commitment  and  for  our  skills  grows  greater  each  day. 
Yet  there  will  be  no  rest  for  our  weary  heads,  for  with  larger  and  larger 
functions  to  perform  we  will  need  continuing  education  for  ourselves,  lest 
we  be  left  on  the  riverbank  singing  "All  Alone". 

And  what  is  there  about  this  philosophical  commitment  that  attracts 
attention?  I  think  that  it  is  simply  when  everything  seems  chaotic — falling 
to  pieces  about  us — we  are  never  lost,  even  though  we  despair,  because  we  care 
about  people.  People  come  first.  Life  may  seem  to  be  a  sleep-walking  venture 
right  now,  but  the  need  for  our  skills  is  still  true  and  real. 

3.   Is  it  the  dust  bin  for  us  or  will  we  see  our  names  in  neon  lights? 

By  this  time,  I  hope  you  have  gathered  that  I  think  we  are  one  of  the 
chosen  tribes  and  that  working  in  any  ramification  of  the  health  field — be 
it  housing  or  drugs  or  population  or  poverty  or  injustice  or  hospital  outreach, 
or  medical  care  or  V.D. — is  living  in  the  Premised  Land.   I  really  do,  even  if 
I  have  my  nagging  fears  about  the  evils  that  threaten  our  b^sic  democracy. 

I  can  predict  that  the  only  way  some  of  us  may  land  in  the  dust  bin  is 
if  some  of  us  continue  to  be  blind  to  the  varied  end  magnificent  opportunities 
of  our  jobs.   We  need  to  turn  over  to  aides  and  assistants  perhaps  ^>G]o  of  what 
we  have  been  doing,  and  train  other  types  of  personnel  to  take  over  the  other 
5C$.  No,  I  don't  mean  .that.  What  I  mean  is  look  at  each  task  you  do  during 
the  day  and  ask  if  that  task  could  be  done  as  well  or  better  by  someone  else 
if  you  gave  him  training.  Keep  the  tasks  that  you  alone  can  do  best. 

The  skills  which  are  putting  our  names  in  neon  lights  today  and  pro 
bably  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future  are  the  following: 

a.  The  skill  of  obtaining  participation  of  people  on  varied  operational 
levels  in  a  program.  The  participation  sought  may  be  that  of  several 
commissioners  in  a  large  city  to  evolve  policies  for  family  planning 
programs;  it  may  be  that  of  workers  from  several  agencies  having  common 
interests  in  the  problem;  or  the  development  of  a  neighborhood  group  or 

a  group  of  policemen  to  determine  what  and  how  and  xvhen  and  where  the  program: 
should  be  conducted  for  their  groups.  The  entire  process  of  developing 
involvement  which  may  lead  to  commitment,  to  action,  to  new  behavior  is 
one  of  the  choicest  delicacies  on  our  professional  menu.   I  really  feel 
pity  for  any  health  educator  who  has  failed  to  have  such  experiences. 

b.  A  second  r.kill  fundamental  in  helping  people  to  become  involved  is 
that  of  aiding  a  committee  to  develop  or  define  operational  objectives. 
You  must  have  found  that  this  is  a  difficult  task  for  many  of  your 
colleagues  in  your  agency  and  on  the  committees  where  you  serve.   I  did 
not  recognize  how  impossible  it  is  for  many  people  until  I  was  charged 
with  trying  to  strengthen  about  a  dozen  research  projects  which  had  been 
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submitted  for  financing.   I  found  that  the  relationship  betv/een 
operational  objectives  and  evaluation  was  not  understood.  Many 
times  the  evaluation  was  being  planned  around  some  activity  that 
had  little  to  do  with  a  specific  objective.   I  have  found,  too,  that 
graduate  students  have  difficulty  taking  a  general  objective  and 
breaking  it  down  into  phases  or  parts,  come  of  which  are  amenable  to 
measurement.  As  I  see  you  people  working,  however,  one  of  your  major 
contributions  to  group  thinking  is  your  insistence  on  operational  ob 
jectives.  Interestingly  enough,  I  am  wondering  if,  in  the  decade 
ahead,  there  will  be  operational  objectives  set  up  for  conferences 
like  this,  for  continuing  education  courses,  and  the  many  seminars 
we  arrange  or  attend.   I  ask  because  evaluation  of  this  entire  aspect 
of  the  educational  process  is  so  woefully  lacking.  The  best  we  usually 
get  are  questionnaires  and  end-of-meeting  slipo  which  prove  little  about 
the  learning  process. 

c.  From  our  skills  in  developing  involvement  and  in  specifying  opera 
tional  objectives  grows  our  competency  in  program  planning.  Perhaps  an 
administrator  could  make  no  better  use  of  his  health  educator  than  ack- 
ing/tomparticipate  in  program  planning  in  as  many  agencies  and  community 
groups  as  is  possible.   In  our  present  dynamic  society,  with  the  right 
ful  demands  of  minority  groups  to  participate  in  formulating  the  policies 
which  affect  their  lives,  I  would  see  as  obligatory  the  involvement  of 
the  health  educationist  or  a  member  of  his  staff  (perhaps  an  aide)  in 
the  life  struggles  that  v/ill  be  taking  place  in  the  planning  of  dozens 

of  programs.  The  minorities  and  the  poor  are  through  with  having  their 
lives  planned  by  politicians,  professionals,  and  people  like  us  who 
know  what  is  best  for  people. 

d.  Skills  in  determining  the  strategy  needed  to  effect  change  in  varied 
groups  or  communities.   To  us  it  is  as  natural  as  breathing  to  answer  the 
question,  "What  should  the  educational  program  be  in  this  community  for  a 
vaccination,  V.D.,  drug  control,  or  family  planning  program?"  with  a  ma 
chine  gun  barrage  of  questions  in  return.   (1)  ''How  many  different  publics 
within  this  community  do  you  need  to  reach?"  (2)  "What  are  people  in  .the 
different  publics  now  doing  about  the  problem?  What  do  they  know?  What 
attitudes  do  they  have?"   (3)  What  are  the  names  of  significant  persons 

in  each  of  these  communities?  Have  you  budgeted  funds  and  time  for  train 
ing  these  significant  persons?"   (4)  "Because  of  the  differences  in 
function  which  you  wish  differen  groups  to  play,  how  many  different 
types  of  training  sessions  will  you  need?"  The  educationist  with  his 
aides  and  volunteers  helps  the  community  find  the  answers  to  such  ques 
tions.  In  finding  the  answers,  the  program  is  already  on  its  way.  These 
data  may  be  used  in  planning  the  education  of  the  local  city  or  county 
officials  to  see  the  part  they  can  play;  what  other  special  groups  need 
to  be  educated  on  depends  on  the  problem.  And  in  the  creative  develop 
ment  of  programs  built  around  the  diagnostic  data  that  are  uncovered  lies 
the  mystique  of  some  of  our  work  that  others  call  an  art  because  they  do 
not  know  how  it  is  done.  And  when  within  the  single  field  like  a  vaccina 
tion  program,  we  build  a  dozen  sub-programs  or  approaches  aimed  at  a 
dozen  different  operational  goals  of  the  progrsa,  we  really  don't  have 
time  to  worry  about  aides  encroaching  on  our  functions;  or  that  other 
agencies  seem  to  be  encroaching;  in  fact,  we  get  a  grant  application  and 
try  to  get  more  funds  to  hire  more  aides  to  carry  on  the  jobs  which  have 
been  opened  up. 


e.  Another  skill  we  have  that  is  often  lacking  in  other  community 
workers  is  that  of  knowing  how  to  develop  a  viable  group  from 
scratch,  help  the  group  set  its  objectives,  devise  its  activities, 
govern  itself,  and  when  all  this  is  done,  to  step  out,  leaving  com 
plete  responsibility  within  the  group — responsibility  to  set  new 
norms  of  behavior,  to  give  support  to  members  to  change  individual  be 
havior,  and  to  make,  hopefully,  sound  decisions.  Many  community  workers 
teach  their  committees  or  groups  to  be  dependent  on  them — and  there  is 
no  group  left  three  months  after  the  professional  worker  leaves.  We 
know  the  difference  which  exists  between  getting  people  to  change 
through  compliance  and  change  brought  about  through  internalization  of 
values.  This  difference  is  not  known  by  many  of  *he  people  with  whom 

we  work. 

f.  Even  now  I  could  work  ten  months  of  the  year  in  the  area  of  "train 
ing  of  personnel."  Training  is  one  of  my  babies.  Don't  ask  me  whether 
I  enjoy  a  class  in  group  dynamics  with  graduate  students  more  than  help 
ing  to  plan  a  village  action  program  with  village  elders  in  family 
planning.  Both  are  training  activities.  Really  all  of  us  could  keep 
busy  solely  with  training  for  2k  hourc  a  day.  Planning  training  is  a 
specialty  of  ours.  Administrators  often  don't  know  what  we  bring  to 
training  as  a  professional  person,  but  they  know  something  is  lacking 
when  we  are  not  there.   And  how  do  we  try  to  help  others  in  planning 
their  training  courses  or  seminars? 

(1)  We  nudge  the  administrator  to  consult  staff,  particularly 
some  field  staff,  before  he  starts  his  planning; 

(2)  We  insist  on  the  administrator  and  planning  committee, 
i j.  vlicrc  ic  CTiG ,  cpCj.^.j.ii^  cux.  ccrr.  c  ^cr.cmj.  r^nci  corr.c 
operational  objectives  before  the  decision  is  made  as 
to  the  length  of  time  of  the  course  or  the  faculty  is 
chosen; 

(3)  We  suggest  that  getting  involvement  of  participants 
prior  to  training  courses  is  psychologically  important; 

(4)  We  hint  that  all  adults  are  intelligent,  can  think,  can 
solve  problems,  and  therefore  the  curriculum  does  not 
require  that  the  planning  committee  dictate  the  ques 
tions  to  be  discussed  and  that  the  participants  sit  like 
obedient  children  hour  after  hour; 

(5)  We  try  to  build  field  experiences  into  the  learning 
situations,  suggest  ways  of  teaching  that  get  away  from 
the  lecture; 

(6)  In  some  situations  we  ask  if  the  administrators  of  the 
units  from  which  the  students  come  have  been  apprised  of 
the  nature  of  the  course,  of  applications  of  the  knowl 
edge  or  skill  that  might  be  made  when  the  trainee  returns 
to  the  job. 

Yes,  we  know  a  great  deal  about  good  training,  and  no  matter  what  kind 
of  social  re-organization  takes  place,  there  will  be  great  need  for  our  help. 
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I  have  only  mentioned  six  elements — six  great  working  areas  in  this 
field  of  ours  that  are  tasks  we  do  uncommonly  well.  And  these  tasks  are  so 
much  a  part  of  good  administration  that  we  are  continually  being  invited  to 
take  administrative  positions.  Though  I  venture  to  say  that  the  administrators 
who  think  we  are  so  valuable  would  have  difficulty  defining  the  functions  which 
they  believe  make  us  outstanding. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  question:  Just  a  different  name  for  an  old  pro 
cess,  or  is  it? 

In  every  topic  I  have  talked  about  this  evening,  there  has  been  only  one 
focus,  that  of  caring  about  people,  caring  deeply  about  people.  Even  my  distress 
over  the  present  moment,  my  definition  of  evil,  are  rooted  in  a  feeling  for  people. 
Dr.  Argyris*  foresees  in  a  computerized  society  that  there  will  be  less  compe 
tence  in  interpersonal  relationships,  that  risk  taking  and  experimentation  v.-hich 
are  the  seeds  of  innovation  will  no  longer  be  needed.  Ke  points  out  that  even 
now  although  employers  say  they  want  aggressive,  energetic  young  men,  what  they 
really  want  are  tactful  subordinates.  Ke  writes  at  length  on  how  the  "system" 
sanctions  the  inhibition  of  feelings  and  how,  therefore,  the  administrator  never 
really  knows  what  his  subordinates  are  thinking  or  feeling.  Dr.  Argyris'  book  is 
excellent  reading  for  those  of  us  who  have  staff  under  us.  Dr.  Argyris  cares  about 
workers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  totem  pole. 

Is  violence  a  depersonalized  expression?  «  Does  violence  come  about  when 
great  segments  of  society  no  longer  care  about  other  segments?  Does  not  caring 
bring  on  violence  in  the  course  of  time? 

But  within  this  personal  misery  of  spirit,  my  professional  spirit  breaks 
out  in  great  strides  of  freedom  and  refuses  to  be  subdued  or  subordinated.   I  see 
the  changes  coming,  and  to  me  they  are  exciting  mostly  because  I  feel  them  coming, 
but  I  don't  know  what  they  are.  But  I  know  that  professionally  I  can  cope. 
People  whose  life  philosophy  and  skills  are  centered  on  living  and  working  v/ith 
people  and  loving  them  will  always  have  a  job,  and  this  is  health  education. 

Carl  Rogers**  doesn't  know  about  us  as  health  educators,  I  suppose.  But 
he  discusses  under  a  different  name  the  very  essence  of  everything  we  do.  This 
essence  is  the  basic  strength  of  the  six  tasks  we  perform  that  keep  our  names  in 
neon  lights.  This  essence  he  calls  the  "helping  relationship."  What  simple  words. 


*  Chris  Argyris.  Interpersonal  Competence  and  Organizational  Effectiveness. 
The  Dorsey  Press,  Inc.,  Homev/ood,  Illinois.  1962. 

**Carl  R.  Rogers.  The  Characteristics  of  a  Helping  Relationship  in  Interpersonal 
Dynamics  by  Bennis,  Schein,  Steele  and  Berlew.  The  Dorsey  Press,  Homewood, 
Illinois.  1968.  pp  287-30**. 
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When  the  head  of  a  department  or  an  agency  is  in  a  helping  relation 
ship  to  members  of  his  own  staff  or  persons  for  whose  behavior  he  is  responsible, 
we  call  that  relationship  supervision.  But  you  and  I  have  had  the  same  types  of 
goals  in  mind,  have  functioned  in  the  same  way  with  others  who  were  not  below  us 
in  the  heirarchy.  We  have  been  "helpers"  to  other  staff  members  of  the  agency 
and  to  individuals  and  groups  outside  the  agency.  We  have  called  that  consulta 
tion.  We  have  used  techniques  of  evaluation  and  program  planning  to  reach  the 
objectives  of  the  "helping  relationship",  namely,  to  create  situations  in  which 
participants  may  grov;  in  feelings  of  competence;  in  which  participants  find  new 
resources  within  themselves;  in  which  a  "happening"  takes  place  in  which  both  the 
specialist  and  the  conferee  or  conferees  have  added  something  to  living.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  for  a  second  that  a  new  insight  darted  into  consciousness,  but  it  was 
a  rare  happening. 

And  this  notion  that  the  basic  principles  of  supervision  are  one  ar.d  the 
same  with  the  basic  principles  of  consultation  makes  work  much  simpler;  it  makes 
our  study  of  ourselves  and  our  ways  of  working  v;ith  others  much  simpler.  Both 
imply  the  helping  relationship.   I  would  thus  call  to  your  attention  the  chapter 
by  Carl  Rogers  in  which  he  quotes  study  after  study  focused  on  answering  these 
questions:  "What  are  the  practices  of  helpers  who  are  successful?"  "What  are 
the  differences  between  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  helper?"  As  1  have  said, 
the  word  "supervisor"  or  "consultant"  can  be  substituted  easily  for  "helper". 

Because  some  of  you  may  not  have  access  either  to  the  source  book  or 
Rogers'  own  book,  On  Becoriir.g:  a  Person,  1  will  give  you  the  highlights  of  these 
studies  as  Rogers  summarizes  them.   I  consider  them  important. 

There  is  really  nothing  new  that  Rogers  has  to  teach  us  about  the  nature 
of  persons  who  experimentally  proved  rnc-mseives  to  oe    the  best  helpers,   cut 
if  this  is  true,  why  is  it  that  many  of  our  colleagues  in  health  education  do  not 
make  good  supervisors,  or  are  good  consultants?,  is  it  simply  that  we  just  can't 
practice  what  we  know?  Is  it  simply  that  we  are  just  human? 

Rogers  quotes  an  old  study  comparing  the  behavior  of  children  of  parents 
who  accepted  their  children  and  promoted  a  democratic  climate  with  the  behavior 
of  children  of  parents  who  believed  in  rather  rigid  obedience  and  discipline  and 
might  be  said  to  reject  their  children.  Children  from  the  accepting  parents 
showed  more  originality,  showed  more  emotion  but  exhibited  security  and  self-con 
trol.  Children  from  the  rejecting  parents  did  not  make  good  use  of  the  abilities 
they  had;  they  were  quarrelsome  and  rebellious. 

If  one  compares  these  findings  with  those  of  Argyris  in  his  studies  of 
industrial  workers,  one  sees  similarities.  And  one  wonders  how  much  creative 
ability  one  has  throttled  during  a  lifetime  in  one's  very  own  staff. 

From  this  study,  then,  the  helping  person  is  one  who  is  accepting  of 
others  and  provides  a  permissive  atmosphere  for  living. 

In  another  study  of  1^  physicians  working  with  schizophrenic  patients, 
the  physicians  were  divided  into  two  groups — one  whose  patients  regarded  the 
physician  as  helpful,  the  other  group  of  seven  composed  of  physicians  whose 
patients  showed  the  least  improvement.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two 
groups  of  physicians  was  that  the  helpful  group  looked  upon  their  patients  as 
human  beings  whose  problems  had  meaning  to  them.  Working  on  this  basis,  the 

patients  developed  trust  and  confidence  in  the  physicians.  As  a  result,  their, 
behavior  improved.  The  other  group  saw  their  patients  as  patients  and  their 
goals  were  to  reduce  the  symptoms ;  they  relied  on  advice,  instruction,  and  pro 
bably  good  physical  care. 
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Two  points  strike  ine  here:  ore  builds  trust  and  confidence  not  through 
impersonal  instructions  but  through  empathy  v/ith  the  feelings  and  problems  of 
others.  And  trust  eeerr.s  to  work  wonders. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  shoved  over  and  over  that  the  person  who 
develops  a  successful  helping  relationship  with  other  people 

l)Givcs  independence  in  making  decisions  —  behaves  in  such  a  way 
that  he  is  trusted,  that  the  client  believes  the  helper  under 
stands  him; 

?)The  helper  is  interested  penuinc-ly  in  the  other  person;  he  uoec  not 
seem  remote,  but  he  does  not  react  with  exaggerated  sympathy; 

3)Thc  helper  is  sensitive  to  the  meanings  of  the  other  person;  he 
knows  how  to  listen  as  a  friend; 


is  the  way  the  helper"  r;  attitudes  r>rid  procedures  are  perceived 

v/hich  is  crucial.   Jot  the  techniques  and  procedures  of  supervision 

and  consultation  that  are  important;  it  is  the  helper's  attitudes  £s 
perceived,  that  count; 

5>)Final3y,  \.;e  come  down  to  the  very  traits  that  you  and  1  discuss  when 
we  talk  over  the  qualifications  of  R  new  staff  rr.f.'rnec.r.   Only  this 
tirr.e,  on  the  b:.r:ic  of  the  ovine:,  ce  riorcrs  has  in:,  refilled,  let  UF:  rc-.y 
the  ''helping  rcl.v.tior.chip"  ir:  the  bar  is  for  L  up:  r  vision  ar;d  consultant 
work.   Let  us  review  our'  .<:.t;;ff  in  thcte  terms  before  v.:e  r.r.k  the™  10 
supervise  or  to   rive:  cr^i'lt-tior.   /or  the  helrar.f  rerror.'O.ity  ru.~t 

be  O).O  Cj   U.tl'.^l'ity,   (.XVC'i.  .".-.'.  1.':,   Vi.iV.'.  j  .'.J.-.i  i,J-'v  C  I  •.  vli2:;Jii  LL/V.'ltl'd  Oln^J't, 

caring  for  other.-:,  nnd  rc-j.pcctir.|V  then. 

I  vor.clcr  if  Ar^^ri::  fro::',  kir  wealth  of  exr.criencc  r.ip.t  ray  ''Yes,  that's 
it  all  rif:ht",  but.  in  fx-r.c.-ral,  proi'ccr.io!,.'ls  arc  too  afrrid  of  losing  control 
to  let  thenselvcs  care  toe  much  about  su'corciiuates. 

Well,  maybe  that  could  be  true  for  others,  but  surely  not  for  us. 

I  have  made  a  definite  effort  to  rr.ake  you  concerned  over  the  moral  climate 
which  the  future  may  or  nay  not  hold,  for  our  lives  and  our  work;  I've  tried  to 
share  my  excitement  with  you  of  the  changes  1  see  and  1  feel  are  coming.   1-erhaps 
people  will  pet  more  health  care  than  they  have  ever  had.   Isn't  that  what  we 
wont?  And  1  have  not  been  modest  in  singling  out  sor.c  of  our  skills  that  are 
basic  to  the  educational  process  and  v/hich  1  think  we  do  singularly  well. 
Finally,  1  have  tried  to  keep  all  this  anchored  to  one  simple  humanitarian  con 
cept,  a  concept  basic  to  a  functioning  democracy,  basic  to  helping  others  change 
their  own  behavior,  the  humanitarian  concept  of  caring. 

Health  education  is  very  simple,  is  it  not? 


-o-o-o-o- 
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I  am  Dorothy  Byrd  Nyswander,  Public  Health  Educator.  To  many  of  you 
listening  to  this  tape,  I  am  an  unknown  quantity.  To  some,  I  am  an  administrator 
in  Federal  programs  during  the  Depression  Years  of  the  1930s  and  the  War  Years 
of  the  1940s.  To  friends  in  school  health,  I  am  a  research  worker  who  sought, 
in  New  York  City,  to  bring  public  health  staff  and  school  staff  closer  together. 
In  some  foreign  countries,  I  am  known  as  a  consultant;  and  perhaps  to  some 
of  you,  I  am  just  a  friend.  To  most  people,  however,  who  know  me  in  this  year 
of  1981,  I  am  a  teacher.  Teaching  has  been  my  pride.  My  students  are,  and 
will  be,  whatever  belief  I  have  in  immortality. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  in  talking  to  you  via  this  tape,  is  to  answer 
questions  often  asked  me.  Perhaps  listening  to  this  cassette,  even  my  daughter 
will  finally  know  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do,  and  what  I  have  been  thinking, 
for  lo  these  many  years. 

The  first  question,  naturally,  is:  What  does  the  profession  of  Health 
Education  mean  to  me?  What  is  my  philosophy  of  Health  Education?  Next  is 
the  question:  What  do  you  see  to  be  the  antecedents  of  our  profession?  And 
the  last  question:  What  do  I  see  in  the  future  for  us  as  a  profession? 

Let  me  start  with  the  most  difficult  question,  that  of  my  philosophy 
of  health  education.  Do  I  have  a  philosophy  of  health  education?  Do  I  have 
another  philosophy  for  classroom  teaching?  Another  for  raising  children,  etc.? 
The  answer,  surely,  for  me,  would  be  "No."  I  have  only  a  philosophy  for  the 
way  I  live  my  life;  and  my  profession,  as  an  all-important  part  of  my  life, 
draws  its  strength  from  whatever  strengths  my  philosophy  of  life  holds. 

Here  are  a  few  statements  basic  to  what  I  think  (I  feel  free  to  interject 
comments  and  questions  as  I  go  along): 

1.  This  planet,  earth,  is  home  to  millions  and  millions  of  people. 

2.  These  homes  must  be  protected.  Nuclear  warfare  is  near,  and  it 
is  dangerous.  There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  homes  must  be  protected. 

3.  Liberty  and  equality  are  not  meaningless,  old-fashioned  phrases; 
they  encompass  the  highest  aspirations  of  mankind. 

4.  To  me,  liberty  and  equality  are  not  abstractions;  they  mean  decent, 
low-cost  housing,  enjoyment  of  wilderness  areas,  more  parks  for  children,  education 
and  more  jobs  for  youth.  They  mean  new  kinds  of  planning,  at  city,  county, 
state,  and  national  levels,  where  the  criteria  for  choice  will  not  always^aS/or 
the  already  favored. 
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5.  The  peoples  of  the  earth  are  all  different.  Each  of  the  millions 
and  millions  of  people  differ  one  fro.Ti  the  other.  Among  the  millions,  many 

of  us  are  at  times  minority  persons,  or  in  minority  groups.  Practically  everyone 
listening  to  this  tape  has  been  a  minority  person  at  various  times.  Sometimes 
this  is  very  uncomfortable;  the  discomfort  may  even  be  painful.  What  are  we 
health  educators  doing  to  awaken  an  abiding  consciousness  that  each  person 
in  a  group  is  sensitive,  needs  support?  How  do  we  teach  that  from  minorities, 
from  differences,  comes  enrichment? 

6.  My  philosophy  still  has  side  paths.  I  do  not  know  where  they  lead. 
One  of  them  is  trying  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question:  Where  does  the  search 
for  equality  for  the  poor  infringe  upon  the  freedom  of  the  wealthy?  Here  there 
is  a  clash  in  my  values  that  makes  me  unhappy.  My  value  system  is  biased  in 
favor  of  the  poor. 

7.  Aspirations  to  achieve  goals  and  desires  for  approval  are  strong 
motivators  to  action.  Man  needs  fulfillment  in  both.  Does  our  government, 
our  economic  system  provide  for  such  fulfillment? 

These  statements  tell  you  much  about  my  inner  self.  Dees  *.y  work  have 
any  relationship  to  my  values?  _et  us  soe. 

1.  When  our  jobs  provide  no  opportunity  to  work  on  problems  of  earth's 
survival,  we  as  individuals  in  free  time,  and  through  S.C.P.H.E.,  work  with 

others  to  defeat  those  who  do  not  seem  to  care.  .With  delight  I  read  the  S.O.P.H.E. 
Newsletter  of  June,  1981,  prepared  by  the  legislative  committee  calling  for 
action  to  defeat  cuts  in  the  federal  budget  for  health  and  human  service  programs. 
I  am  proud. 

2.  Education  for  a  healthy  world  includes  education  regarding  the  environ 
ment,  housing,  recreation,  food,  marriage,  parent-child  relationships,  conditions 
of  work,  labor  relations,  etc.  I  believe  that  health  educators  have  values 

and  sidlls  to  make  a  contribution  in  any  field  which  affects  man's  happiness, 
his  security,  or  his  health.  I  would  hope  that  the  very  important  committee 
on  role  identification  will  not  set  limits  to  our  explorative  ventures  in  new 
fields. 

3.  It  is  time  that  our  profession  begin  to  hammer  more  at  the  causes 
of  man's  distress,  and  less  at  the  symptoms.  But  where  will  this  search  for 
causes  lead  us?  May  this  be  dangerous  ground?  Give  it  thought. 

4.  To  provide  opportunities  for  concerned  consumers,  to  participate 

in  problem-solving  is  perhaps  our  most-used  method  of  work.  What  people  think, 
how  they  perceive  a  problem,  are  not  concerns  only  of  the  well-schooled.  All 
men  think—and  women,  too,  if  you  must.  Using  problem-solving  methods,  both 
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in  villages  and  on  federal  levels,  is  part  of  the  health  education  consultant's 
stock  in  trade. 

5.  Within  every  community  there  are  leaders.  Often  they  are  persons 
with  aspirations  and  needs  for  self-fulfillment.  Our  methods  of  work,  group 
process  especially,  qualify  us  for  leadership  training  of  workers  and  volunteers. 

6.  If  earth,  this  planet,  is  our  home,  then  health  educators  should 
be  the  happiest  of  professional  workers,  for  the  education  specialist  has  few 
limits  as  to  where  he  may  work:  side  by  side  with  the  administrator  he  can 
work  with  poor  and  rich,  with  any  minority  group  that  wants  his  services,  with 
the  sick  and  the  healthy,  the  young  and  the  old.  I  wonder  what  groups  are 
outside  the  boundaries  of  our  interests?  Working  across  the  community  makes 
possible  for  the  educator  the  pinpointing  of  vital  needs,  contacts  with  potential 
community  leaders,  and  the  resources  that  are  available  within  the  community 

to  meet  the  specific  needs.  How  lucky  the  health  educator  is! 

My  philosophy  seems  to  be  very  practical,  to  me  at  least.  My  chosen 
profession  appears  to  fit  it  to  a  "T";  this  makes  each  day  an  exciting  adventure. 

Our  next  question  is,  From  whence  did  we  come?  What  I  have  to  say  now, 
about  the  growth  of  our  profession,  and  this  done,  to  take  a  look  at  a  few 
of  the  methods  we  use  in  health  education,  will  be  no  textbook  presentation. 
You  will  be  getting  a  biased  view,  and  that  is  the  truth. 

You  practicing  health  educators  listening  to  this  tape  know  that  our 
profession  did  not  emerge  miraculously  from  the  head  of  Jove,  nor  was  it  a 
by-product  of  medical  care.  Physicians,  nurses,  medicine  men,  parents  and 
grandmothers  have  always  been  health  teachers.  Mostly  these  people,  including 
myself  as  a  parent,  have  told  others  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  They  have 
been,  these  people,  and  will  continue  to  be  our  primary  health  information 
givers.  Today,  however,  public  health  education  is  more  than  information  giving; 
it  is  information  plus  an  awakening  of  interest;  information  plus  conviction; 
information  plus  involvement  of  the  person,  which  will  lead  to  different  behavior. 
Today  our  jobs  are  working  with  groups.  A  group  may  be  a  total  agency,  a  division 
of  a  corporation,  groups  of  citizens,  patients  within  a  hospital,  or  workers 
in  an  industry.  Your  family,  too,  is  a  group.  Or  perhaps  the  private  agencies 
in  a  city  need  to  work  more  closely  together;  and  here,  the  health  educator 
may  be  the  catalyst  in  this  process.  Often,  however,  the  need  for  health  educators 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  the  Americas,  and  Africa,  is  for 
help  in  training  trainers.  Our  training  methods  are  something  special. 
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What  made  it  possible  for  health  education  to  go  from  information  giving 
to  developing  programs  for  changing  behavior,  or  for  program  planning  and  program 
evaluation?  As  I  see  it,  there  were  two  avenues  leading  to  present  practice. 
One  was  the  tremendous  support  coming  from,  first,  the  programs,  research, 
and  personnel  developed  in  the  field  of  school  health  education;  second,  from 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  which  was  responsible  for  developing 
a  nation-wide  college  health  association;  and  third,  from  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company.  The  second  avenue  was  the  tortuous  path  taken  by  learning 
theory  during  the  years  1920-1945.  I  will  talk  quite  a  bit  about  the  fantastic 
changes  that  took  place  in  theories  of  learning,  because  some  of  the  older 
theories  hamper  our  work  today.  These  were  formative  years,  the  beginning 
years,  for  the  profession  of  public  health  education. 

First,  a  few  words  about  what  was  happening  in  school  health  in  the 
1920s.  I  know  something  about  this  excitement,  because  in  1927  I  was  invited 
to  be  a  reviewer  of  the  new  research  monographs  coming  from  the  American  Child 
Health  Association.  If  some  of  you  explore  the  beginnings  of  school  health 
programs  in  New  York  City,  you  will  be  astonished  at  what  you  find.  At  Columbia 
University  you  will  meet  Dr.  Wood,  responsible  for  training  pioneers  in  school 
health  for  the  eastern  states.  His  very  presence  in  New  York  City  made  that 
the  site  for  experimental  work  in  school  health  which  was  to  continue  into 
the  1940s.  There  was  Stanford  University  en  the  west  coast,  with  Dr.  Walter 
Brown,  and  later  Dr.  Oliver  Byrd,  preparing  the  school  health  leaders  for  that 
region.  And  from  the  universities  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  were  to  come  specialists  in  school  health  whose  bally- 
wick  was  everywhere.  Ann  Whitney,  Chief  of  the  Education  Division  of  the  American 
Child  Health  Association,  gave  to  the  school  health  field  its  basic  principles 
for  curriculum  building,  teacher  training,  and  methods  for  teaching  health. 
These  materials  are  found  in  the  reports  of  school  health  conferences  published 
by  the  American  Child  Health  Association.  It  was  from  these  reports  that  I 
began  to  build  my  own  concepts  of  health  teaching. 

Look  further  in  New  York  City  in  the  early  1930s,  and  you  will  find 
Louise  Strong  in  the  office  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Here 
she  was  sponsoring  and  developing  support  for  the  health  of  college  students. 
And  over  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  Pauline  Williamson, 
who  developed  a  health  information  bulletin  which  went  regularly  to  thousands 
and  thousands  of  school  teachers  throughout  the  United  States.  From  her  office, 
too,  came  the  pamphlets  which  every  school  nurse. used  with  parents  and  teachers. 
What  brilliant  and  dedicated  women  these  were!  When  I  went  to  New  York  in 
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1936  to  work  on  the  Astoria  School  Health  Study,  they  taught  me,  they  coached 
me,  and  they  shared  their  experiences  with  me. 

These  universities,  foundations  such  as  the  Commonwealth  Foundation, 
and  national  agencies,  gave  us  good  roots.  From  them  came  a  vocabulary  in 
health  education  for  laymen.  There  now  were  trained  specialists  in  teaching 
health  in  the  schools.  There  were  communities  beginning  to  wonder  if  education 
of  the  public  might  not  be  a  very  good  idea. 

So  this  was  the  background.  When  Dr.  C.M.  Derryberry,  in  1936,  joined 
the  staff  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  Washington  D.C.  (and 
this  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  profession  of  public  health  education  in 
the  USA),  it  did  not  take  long  after  this  for  Ira  Hiscock  at  Yale,  one  of 
our  finest  leaders  in  public  health,  and  I  think,  the  author  of  the  first  text 
on  community  health  education;  for  Lucy  Morgan  at  North  Carolina;  for  Mabel 
Rugen  at  Michigan;  and  for  Ruth  Grout  at  Minnesota  to  develop  special  curricula 
to  equip  the  new  professionals  to  enter  the  lives  of  people  everywhere. 

Some  of  the  first  graduates  from  these  schools  went  immediately  into 
the  Heart  Association  and  the  Cancer  Society.  Others  gave  leadership  at  state 
levels  and  in  universities  and  in  agencies  in  foreign  countries.  Five  great 
leaders  came  from  these  early  years:  Helen  Martikainen,  who  introduced  public 
health  education  to  Asia  and  Africa;  Mary  Jo  Kraft,  who  built  health  education 
in  the  Latin  Americas;  Dr.  Ramakrishna,  who  perhaps  made  the  Central  Health 
Education  Bureau  of  India  the  strongest  national  program  in  the  world;  Beryl 
Roberts,  whose  writings  have  become  classics;  and  Ann  Haynes,  who  left  in  Califonia 
a  profession  that  becomes  stronger  every  year  because  of  the  foundations  she 
laid. 

But  had  anything  happened  to  the  theories  of  learning  which  dominated 
education  in  the  1920s?  Indeed,  yes.  The  changes  that  took  place  in  learning 
theory  between  1920  and  1945  probably  accounts  for  both  our  involvement  in 
the  problems  of  groups  and  for  the  methods  we  use.  If  these  changes  had  not 
taken  place,  we  might  still  be  using  lectures  in  places  where  they  are  of  little 
value—and  be  hoping  that  rewards  and  punishment  would  produce  creative  citizens. 

As  for  me,  the  psychology  of  learning  began  with  William  James  of  Harvard. 
I  became  acquainted  with  his  writings  in  1925.  In  his  little  book  on  learning, 
he  said  that  learning  depends  on  the  presence  of  three  factors:  information, 
attitude,  and  effect  (effect  meaning  emotional  content).  These  are  still  sound 
criteria,  I  think.  The  question  is,  how  do  they  operate?  Then,  early  in  the 
century,  two  giants  appeared  in  psychology.  One  was  Hakim  (?)  Cattel  who, 
through  experiments,  found  that  individual  differences  abound  in  human  beings, 
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and  that  they  can  be  measured.  Will  you  believe  that  these  were  shocking  new  facts 
to  many  people  in  the  1920s?  The  other  great  was  Edward  L.  Thorndike.  He  published 
data  in  three  large  volumes  which  became  the  bible  of  the  student  who  aspired  to 
be  an  educational  psychologist.  Thorndike  stated  three  learning  principles  that 
were  basic: 

1.  stimuli  which  are  repeated  most  frequently  will  tend  to  be  remembered. 

2.  stimuli  which  are  the  most  recent  will  tend  to  be  remembered. 

3.  stimuli  which  carry  effect  will  tend  to  be  remembered. 

I  think  that  much  modern  advertising  as  I  hear  it  on  radio  and  TV  today  has  not 
gone  beyond  Thorndike's  basic  principles.  These  principles  were  called  the  Stimulus 
Response  Theory. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  this  man,  Thorndike.  For  each  of  you  listening, 
I  can  only  hope  that  you  have  had  such  a  teacher.  I  was  in  my  early  20s  when  I 
had  a  summer  course  with  him.  Naturally,  it  was  in  the  field  of  learning.  With 
what  simplicity  he  spoke!  With  what  lack  of  affectation  or  pomposity  he  greeted 
the  mob  of  students  trying  to  speak  to  him,  perhaps  to  touch  him.  He  was  my  first 
contact  with  an  intellectual  giant.  These  were,  indeed,  exciting  years  for  me. 

I  wanted  to  become  an  educational  psychologist;  yet  I  found  myself,  for 
my  doctoral  thesis,  running  rats  through  mazes.  Dr.  Edward  Chase  Tolman  was  my 
sponsor  in  the  department  of  psychology,  and  I  must  say  I  learned  a  great  deal 
from  two  and  a  half  years  work  with  rats.  I  learned  from  everybody,  I  had  so  much 
to  learn;  but  before  I  finished  my  studies  in  learning,  from  a  stimulus-response 
theorist,  I  became  a  Watsonian,  a  complete  convert  to  the  Conditioned  Reflex  Theory. 
Pavlov  in  Russia  and  Watson  in  the  USA  had  solved  all  my  problems.  Memory  was 
not  a  mysterious  process,  stored  somewhere  in  the  dark  corners  of  the  brain;  no, 
memory  was  stored  in  the  thousands  of  muscles  which  are  involved  in  every  act  of 
living.  I  now  became  an  all-out  behaviorist. 

Unfortunately,  I  went  to  Stanford  as  a  research  associate  in  the  late  20s; 
and  who  were  guest  lecturers  there,  coming  and  going  in  the  psychology  department, 
but  Kafka  and  Kirler  and  other  Gestaltists  who  had  come  from  Germany  during  and 
after  the  First  World  War.  They  came  to  the  Berkeley  campus,  too.  And  so  I  found 
out  that  the  Conditioned  Reflex  Theory  did  not  explain  the  phenomena  that  the  German 
scientists  had  observed  in  patients  who  had  had  operations  removing  portions  of 
their  brains.  They  had  found  that  the  brain  did  unexpected  tricks!  Show  a  patient 
an  incomplete  circle,  say  of  200°,  and  the  patient  would  see  a  complete  circle 
of  360°.  Show  him  an  incomplete  triangle;  he  saw  a  three-sided  figure.  There 
were  dozens  of  such  experiments.  Evidently,  there  was  no  one-to-one  stimulus-response 
explanation.  And  so,  we  said,  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
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Now  this  was  a  mystifying  concept  to  me.  Evidently,  learning  was  a 
complicated  process.  Did  this  mean  that  methods  of  teaching,  too,  demanded 
rethinking?  To  me  it  seemed  evident,  there  were  subtle,  concomitant  learnings 
taking  place,  which  were  unseen  and  unrecognized.  Remember  that  at  that  time, 
Freudian  theory  was  not  a  part  of  psychological  training  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  great  acceptance 
of  the  Conditioned  Reflex  Theory,  and  later  recognition  that  Gestalt  Theory 
had  made  important  contributions,  the  Stimulus-Response  Theory  was  still  to 
be  found  everywhere.  It  was  such  a  simple  theory.  Thorndike's  recency,  frequency, 
and  effect  emphases  made  the  Stimulus-Response  Theory  more  plausible  than  any 
other  theory  to  the  advertizers. 

Gestalt  did  not  occupy  us  for  too  long.  No  sooner  had  it  turned  our 
learning  theories  upside-down  than  there  appeared  on  the  scene  the  social 
psychologist  who,  in  both  theory  and  research,  has  dominated  my  work  to  this 
moment.  This  was  Kurt  Lewin,   who  gave  meaning  to  the  words  "group  process," 
"group  dynamics."  As  most  of  you  now  know,  his  work  showed  us  that  in  teaching, 
in  communication,  major  emphasis  no  longer  is  given  to  the  message  and  to  the 
techniques  of  the  communicator.  The  person  receiving  the  message,  the  client 
in  the  clinic,  the  child  in  the  classroom,  the  staff  members  of  the  agency, 
the  villagers,  the  city-dwellers--within  these  people  and  these  groups  lies 
the  secret  as  to  whether,  as  individuals  or  as  groups,  they  will  change  their 
behavior. 

Our  interest  now  became  centered  on  a  single  word:  perception.  How 
does  a  person  or  group  perceive  what  is  being  communicated  to  them?  In  other 
words,  what  meanings  does  the  stimulus,  the  situation,  have  for  me  or  for  you? 
Different  meanings  for  each  of  us.  We  know  that  in  a  discussion  group,  different 
people  are  hearing  different  things,  making  different  interpretations,  feeling 
differently.  What  is  needed?  Because  the  education  specialist  recognizes 
these  forces,  he  or  she  is  a  person  who  can  aid  the  group  in  finding  a  solution 
to  the  task  at  hand. 

During  this  period  of  the  early  1940s,  when  Lewin  and  his  students  were 
creating  new  learning  theory  for  us,  there  was  social  science  ferment  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  became  grist  for  the  health  educators'  mill.  Bion 
in  England  showed  that  every  group  is  working  on  two  levels:  one  that  is  task 
oriented,  the  other  that  is  carrying  the  load  of  whatever  emotional  human  strivings 
are  present.  He  furthermore  elaborated  on  the  phases  a  group  goes  through 
in  its  attempt  to  solve  their  task.  In  the  United  States,  Denny  described 
the  roles  which  group  members  must  play  if  the  task  is  to  move  toward  solution. 
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The  faculty  of  summer  seminars  at  Bethel,  Maine,  and  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
became  the  centers  for  interpreting  Lewin's  theory  after  his  untimely  death. 

Help  was  now  coming  from  all  sides  to  professors  of  health  education 
in  the  schools  of  public  health.  Cultural  anthropologists  taught  us  about 
the  interlocking  of  culture  and  perception,  of  cultural  values  which  have  meanings 
reaching  into  the  innermost  regions  of  our  thought  and  emotional  processes. 
From  agriculture  came  practical  demonstrations  of  home  demonstration  agents 
and  county  agents  in  their  attempts  to  change  behavior.  Some  of  the  most  impor 
tant  research  findings  in  adult  learning  came  from  the  joint  effort  of  anthro 
pologists  and  agricultural  field  workers  to  get  farmers  to  sow  new  types  of 
seeds,  to  alter  plowing  habits,  etc.  Then,  when  the  resource  books  in  social 
psychology  and  rural  sociology  came  on  the  scene,  one  felt  that  the  profession 
at  last  had  sound  research  beginnings. 

I  will  not  take  you  into  the  modern  period,  with  its  varied  models  for 
learning.  Each  of  them  is  provocative;  each  has  meaning  for  the  educator  who 
seeks  new  ways  to  make  learning  a  vital  process.  But  what  I  will  do  is  to 
suggest  that  you  read  a  scholarly  article  by  Dr.  William  Griffiths  entitled, 
"The  First  Twenty  Years  of  S.O.P.H.E."  The  bibliography  includes  every  author 
to  whom  I  have  referred  in  this  tape.  Two  other  papers  on  our  history  were 
presented  at  the  national  meeting  of  S.O.P.H.E.  in  1980,  by  Dr.  Ray  Carlaw 
and  Dr.  Godfrey  Hochbaum.  Perhaps  these  papers  can  be  obtained  from  S.O.P.H.E. 
headquarters. 


I  now  come  to  the  third  question,  which  has  to  do  with  the  methods  we 
use  as  change  agents.  What  is  to  follow  is  really  only  a  commentary  on  methods. 
Surely,  nothing  would  be  more  boring  to  you,  and  to  me,  than  a  step-by-step 
outline  of  how  to  do  it.  Rather,  I'm  going  to  take  considerable  liberty  in 
this  discussion  of  methods.  I  will  stress  only  those  ways  of  working  that 
have  been  useful  to  me.  And  I  will  introduce  a  value  of  mine  that  surely 
would  be  considered  a  "method"  by  no  one.  Yet  it  has  been  indispensible  to 
the  way  I  work. 

An  overall  name  for  a  method  I  use  with  nearly  every  task  is  that  of 
group  process.  This  process  includes  dozens  of  different  skills,  which  are 
part  of  committee  work,  of  training  procedures,  of  program  planning  and  program 
evaluation,  of  teaching,  of  planning  and  using  audio-visual  aids,  of  determining 
objectives,  etc.  A  few  of  these  skills  are:  agenda  setting;  enabling  a  group 
to  move  from  here  to  there  in  its  problem  solving;  seeing  that  discussion  doesn't 
get  mired  down  in  the  vociferousness  of  one  member,  or  the  hostilities  of  another; 
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skill  in  moving  a  group  toward  independent  thinking;  skill  in  using  resource 
persons;  skill  in  deciding  which  of  Denney's  group  roles  is  needed  to  get  the 
group  moving;  skill  in  detecting  the  two  levels  of  work  described  by  Bion  in 
his  classic  study.  It  takes  time,  study,  and  .much  practice  to  be  really  good 
in  group  process.  No  one  of  us  is  ever  completely  satisfied  with  our  performance, 
but  practice  and  occasional  contact  with  a  laboratory  enable  us  to  function 
rather  well  most  of  the  time.  Naturally,  different  situations  and  problems 
call  for  appropriate  methods;  and  what  may  be  a  useful  method  for  me  may  be 
just  the  opposite  for  you.  In  any  case,  we  are  kept  on  our  toes  because  the 
task,  over  and  over,  is  one  of  changing  behavior  or  helping  people  to  do  something 
they  have  never  done  before. 

Surely,  we  know  the  importance  of  conveying  accurate,  trustworthy  information, 
and  we  are  often  concerned  in  bringing  about  new  attitudes.  But  usually  our 
goal  is  to  get  action,  to  help  people  see  the  need  for  eating  differently, 
to  develop  leaders  in  a  housing  project,  to  secure  equal  wages  for  equivalent 
jobs,  to  challenge  both  government  and  industries  in  their  disasterous  disregard 
of  the  environment.  How  different  are  these  tasks!  How  varied  must  be  our 
repertoire  of  methods. 

The  importance  of  the  kinds  of  methods  we  use  has  long  been  known  in 
India.  In  truth,  Lord  Krishna's  words  are  a  part  of  the  life  of  every  Hindu. 
When  asked  in  the  Bhagavad-Gita  how  one  should  reach  his  goals  in  life,  what 
methods  should  be  used,  Lord  Krishna  said  that  the  methods  which  are  used  are 
more  important  than  the  desired  goals.  Think  carefully  what  this  means,  must 
mean  to  a  health  educator.  I  accept  Lord  Krishna's  statement  as  an  axiom, 
as  the  ethical  cornerstone  for  my  ways  of  working.  I  must  answer  then,  this 
question:  How  am  I  contributing  to  this  change  process  so  that  there  is  growth 
and  increased  self-respect  in  the  people  with  whom  I  am  working? 

If  the  choice  of  methods  has  such  meanings  to  me  then,  perhaps  you  will 
understand  why  I  want  now  to  talk  about  the  abstraction  of  trust--T-R-U-S-T. 
For  me,  trust  is  a  concomitant  attitude  that  exists  to  some  degree  in  every 
contact  we  have  with  people.  Trust,  or  the  lack  of  trust,  is  a  part  of  friendship, 
hostility,  in  fact  in  all  work  relationships.  In  working  with  agency  staff, 
government  officials,  community  leaders  or  neighborhood  groups,  if  trust  is 
not  there  I  doubt  if  the  educator  can  be  of  much  use  in  any  undertaking.  I 
think  that  trust  must  be  built  in  each  new  situation.  Building  trust,  perhaps, 
at  least  for  me,  is  the  most  important  part  of  any  method  I  bring  to  a  group. 

I  must  surely  ask  myself  how  "Miss  H",  my  director,  perceives  me.  How 
much  do  my  colleagues,  the  nurses  and  nutritionists,  trust  me?  Will  I  be  successful 
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in  interviews  with  clients  in  the  family  planning  clinic?  Will  they  trust 
me  enough  to  talk  freely? 

Today  the  word  "credible"  is  used.  I  prefer  trust.  It  has  more  meaning 
for  me.  I  have  found,  in  forty  years  of  experience,  that  if  I  am  not  trusted, 
then  I  can  neither  work  effectively  alone,  nor  with  others.  In  a  research 
study  many  years  ago,  I  was  an  interviewer.  I  went  into  five  hundred  homes 
scattered  throughout  New  York  City.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  me  to  develop 
trust  with  the  mothers  and  fathers  I  needed  to  question;  only  a  letter  from 
the  school  principal  prepared  the  way--but  it  did  not!  I  became  slightly  terrified 
after  having  been  ordered  to  leave  by  a  husband  who  came  home  to  find  me  talking 
with  his  wife  in  the  kitchen.  I  ran  out  as  fast  as  I  could,  leaving  my  galoshes 
in  the  hall.  I  wonder  if  it  was  at  that  time,  long  ago,  I  began  to  realize  that 
even  in  research  methods,  methods  dealing  with  human  beings,  the  quality  of 
the  data  may  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  personal  inter-relationships. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  believe  that  thinking  about  trust-building  as  an 
educational  method  is  common.  But  in  differences  not  acceptable  to  me,  if 
Bion's  theories  as  to  the  emotional  level  which  accompanies  the  task  level 
is  a  part  of  every  situation—if  this  is  true—then  trust  is  an  attitude  which, 
in  a  new  relationship,  is  not  something  taken  for  granted.  Developing  trust 
in  a  working  situation  depends  on  many  factors,  and  here  are  four  that  have 
been  helpful  to  me. 

The  first.  I've  tried  to  see  that  whoever  in  the  group  or  the  community 
has  a  concern  with  the  problem,  these  persons  are  involved  in  some  way  in  program 
planning  and  periodic  assessments  of  progress. 

2.  That  reports  on  special  tasks  done  by  me  are  discussed  at  definite 
intervals  with  supervisors  and  interested  staff  members.  On  these  occasions 

I  ask  for  suggestions,  corrections,  ideas  for  next  steps.  The  date  for  reporting 
back  is  set  at  this  time. 

3.  If  an  administrator  asks  that  a  report  be  made  only  to  him,  I  see 
to  it  that  no  loose  copies  are  left  on  my  desk.  In  many  agencies,  the  health 
educator  becomes  the  left  arm— if  not  actually  the  right  arm — of  the  administrator. 
When  we  can  no  longer  subscribe  to  the  administrator's  policies,  we  resign. 

This  last  statement  is  probably  not  a  method  of  health  education. 

4.  Would  you  regard  enhancing  the  self-respect  of  all  your  co-workers 
as  a  method  of  work?  I  do.  This  goal  is  just  another  of  the  subtle  efforts 
that  accompany  the  visible,  bread-and-butter  tasks  of  the  day.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  can  be  done.  Just  think  of  what  gives  you  pleasure,  of  feeling 
that  you  are  wanted.  I  always  feel  honored,  and  my  self-respect  goes  way  up, 
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when  I  am  asked  to  be  on  a  committee.  I  am  really  pleased  to  see  my  name  in 
print  on  a  bulletin  board  or  in  the  newspaper.  And  so,  at  times,  I  have  tried 
to  provide  for  others  the  little  rewards  that  have  made  my  work  life  pleasant. 

In  Gandigram,  India,  in  a  rural  health  center  then  under  the  direction 
of  a  professional  health  educator,  Dr.  Ranganathan,  I  found  a  program  for 
making  volunteers  feel  important  such  as  I  had  not  seen  before.  Volunteers 
provided  the  majority  of  workers  there  in  the  family  planning  program.  The 
health  educator-director  provided  monthly  teas  in  the  health  center  to  which 
volunteers—all  of  them—were  invited.  Usually  a  guest  speaker  talked  to  these 
village  people.  Each  volunteer  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  personally  with 
the  guest.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  their  faces,  felt  the  aura  of  importance 
that  pervaded  the  room.  This  sane  director  posted  on  the  outside  billboard 
a  notice  of  the  meeting,  and  often  a  brief  report  of  what  took  place.  Always, 
the  villager  could  find  his  or  her  name  as  one  in  attendance.  Another  health 
educator  has  ever-changing  groups  of  people  to  help  her  review  movies  and  to 
judge  their  fitness  for  public  viewing.  Still  another  invites  teachers  to 
exhibit  the  work  of  their  children  in  the  clinic  waiting  room.  Parents  are 
sent  special  invitations.  There  is  no  end  to  the  happenings  we  can  provide 
that  bring  enhancement  of  the  self  to  others. 

As  a  non-method  of  work,  I  have  seldom  tried  to  explain  to  my  chief 
or  colleagues  what  a  health  educator  is,  or  what  he  does.  No  explanation  can 
give  either  the  drama,  or  the  subtlies  of  our  work.  A  straight  exposition 
may  prove  to  be  rather  boring  or  frustrating.  The  only  method  for  teaching 
others  the  nature  of  what  we  do  is  to  involve  them  with  us  in  action  programs. 
If  the  administrator  wants  a  pamphlet  written  on  family  planning,  ask  him  to 
invite  experts  to  be  an  advisory  group.  If  he  wants  an  exhibit  evaluated, 
again,  ask  him  to  invite  persons  in  the  field  to  help  you  evaluate  the  exhibit. 
Using  simple  techniques  common  to  such  studies,  write  him  a  report  with 
recommendations  made  by  the  group.  If  he  wants  you  to  attend  meetings,  do 
a  role  analysis  for  him  as  a  starter.  He  will  be  fascinated  when  he  sees  the 
dynamics  and  ponders  what  they  mean.  Later  on,  you  may  even  be  able  to  help 
him  see  what  his  own  role  in  groups  is  like. 

When  you  are  confronted  with  a  new  situation,  with  the  unexpected,  what 
do  you  do?  If  it  is  only  a  matter  of  being  asked,  without  forewarning,  to 
speak  to  a  P.T.A.,  or  to  the  staff  of  an  agency,  we  have  simple  techniques 
for  that.  We  can  barnstorm  (brainstorm?);  we  can  separate  them  into  groups 
of  three  or  four  to  formulate  questions  or  problems  for  discussion;  we  can 
build  an  agenda  directly  with  the  group;  a  blackboard  or  newsprint  are  all 
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that  is  needed.  But  suppose  you  accept  a  job  where  it  becomes  evident  to  you 
immediately  that,  in  reality,  no  one  knows  what  you  are  supposed  to  do  and 
neither  do  you.  This  has  happened  to  me  many  times,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  happened 
to  every  practitioner.  In  the  first  staff  meeting,  the  director  introduces 
you,  then  says,  "Now,  Miss  Nyswander,  tell  us  what  we  should  be  doing  in  health 
education."  I  have  always  been  frank,  saying  that  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea; 
that  education  doesn't  function  in  a  vaccuum--but  that  at  the  next  staff  meeting 
I  will  report  back  to  them  what  I  have  found,  provided  I  am  invited  to  be  with 
staff  members  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  agency  so  that  they  may  tell  me  what 
they  would  like  me  to  do,  if  anything.  I  don't  try  to  introduce  education 
in  any  service  unless  it  is  specifically  requested.  I  am  a  learner  and  observer. 
In  observing  I  seek  answers  to  these  questions:  What  are  the  educational  implica 
tions  in  the  way  this  doctor,  this  nurse,  this  volunteer  is  speaking  to  the 
client,  or  to  a  colleague?  How  is  the  client  perceiving  the  staff  member? 
In  two  or  three  days,  you  will  be  aware  of  educational  needs  in  the  community, 
and  of  the  kind  of  help  that  the  staff  needs.  You  then  take  your  findings 
to  staff  meetings,  asking  help  in  interpreting  them.  Of  course,  you  do  not 
mention  names.  With  such  a  start,  I  find  immediately  that  staff  decisions 
can  now  determine  what  my  priorities  should  be.  So  many  avenues  now  open  up. 

Looking  back,  I  see  that  I  used  this  method  of  determining  what  I  should 
do  in  the  state  health  department  of  Landehesse,  Germany;  with  the  WHO  malaria 
programs  in  Turkey  and  Jamaica;  with  family  planning  in  India;  in  the  school 
health  study  in  New  York  City;  and  in  the  school  of  public  health  in  Calcutta. 
This  is  really  an  easy  method  to  accomplish  your  objective  of  finding  out  what 
you  should  do. 

I  have  saved  the  method  I  think  the  most  important  for  the  last  of  this 
highly  selective  list.  The  method  stems  from  the  assumption  that  education 
for  change  is  not  a  commodity  to  be  given  by  one  person  to  another.  Education, 
the  meanings  we  give  to  everything  encountered,  have  come  out  of  our  own  unique 
life  experiences.  Learning  comes  from  within;  acceptance  of  this  principle 
makes  us  face  the  fact  that  if  we  seek  to  bring  about  change,  we  will  need 
to  change  perceptions.  How  to  do  this?  It  demands,  probably,  the  most  creative 
aspects  of  our  profession,  for  it  means  that  we  must  provide  new  situations 
for  the  learner  in  which  he  can  find  new  meanings,  he  can  change  his  perceptions. 
There  is  no  catalog  of  new  situations  which  the  health  educator  can  draw  upon. 
Each  problem  has  unique  aspects.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  I  am  convinced 
from  my  own  experience,  that  providing  new  situations  in  which  learners  can 
participate  is  our  basic  method,  our  basic  function.  Sometimes  the  best  we 
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can  do  with  a  captive  group  is  to  provide  quasi-reality  solutions,  such  as 
securing  participation  through  decision-making  via  multiple  choice  questions, 
small  discussion  groups,  leadership  training  techniques.  But  often,  it  is 
possible  to  move  an  entire  target  physically  from  one  place  to  another  so  that 
they  can  witness  the  desired  behavior  in  a  pleasant,  non-threatening  atmosphere. 

Years  ago,  in  their  attempts  to  improve  elementary  education,  the  Kellogg 
Foundation  invited  superintendents  of  selected  schools  to  take  a  bus  trip  to 
another  city.  This  city  had  an  outstanding  school  program.  There  the  superinten 
dents  spent  a  few  days  visiting  schools,  talking  with  administrators,  being 
treated  as  honored  guests.  It  is  reported  that  changes  began  to  appear  in 
many  schools  upon  the  return  of  the  visitors. 

Our  staff  in  the  school  health  study  in  Astoria,  New  York  City,  was 
expected  to  introduce  the  use  of  new  medical  record  guards,  and  new  ways  of 
working  with  nurses,  teachers,  and  parents  to  the  supervising  school  physicians 
of  the  entire  city.  Our  staff  decided  to  experiment  with  different  methods 
for  doing  this.  Discussion-type  sessions  on  the  new  method  were  held  with 
a  selected  group  of  the  supervising  physicians.  Seminars  took  place  in  which 
physicians  read  and  reported  on  research  articles.  Readings  concerned  with 
school  medical  services  were  assigned  to  everyone.  But  no  changes  were  observed 
in  the  routine  work  of  the  participants  after  any  of  these  approaches.  Finally 
the  physicians  were  invited,  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  to  visit  the  experimental 
district,  and  after  a  few  days,  give  us  their  reactions  as  to  what  they  had 
observed.  For  example,  they  had  listened  for  the  first  time  to  a  new  type 
of  teacher-nurse  conference;  they  listened  to  the  project  physicians  do  interviews 
with  parents  and  with  teachers.  Although,  in  general  I  must  say  the  supervising 
physicians  made  no  glowing  commentaries  immediately  on  what  they  had  experienced, 
it  was  noted  that  within  a  few  weeks  after  returning  to  their  districts  changes 
in  work  behavior  began  to  occur.  Some  physicians  even  asked  that  their  nurses 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  demonstration  schools. 

Another  example  of  being  a  part  of  a  new  experience  is  that  of  Spanish- 
speaking  women  in  Los  Angeles  who  wrote  their  own  booklet  on  cancer.  An  educator 
provided  leadership  in  getting  them  together  and  finding  funds  for  the  publication, 
It  was  a  very  new  and  prestigeous  situation  to  be  writing  a  book  to  be  printed. 

A  last  illustration  from  my  experience.  In  Panama,  we  hesitated  to 
ask  the  health  officer  of  Che  Tre   to  give  time  to  his  staff  to  learn  along 
with  those  of  us  who  were  having  a  three-month  seminar  there  in  field  training. 
But  we  invited  the  health  officer  to  sit  with  us.  After  a  week,  he  virtually 
ordered  us  to  work  with  his  staff  in  the  same  manner  as  we  were  working  together. 
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We  were  using  group  process  methods  to  arrive  at  the  goals  for  our  project, 
and  this  had  not  been  an  easy  task  since  we  were  health  professionals  from 
five  different  countries.  I  told  the  health  officer  probably  he  and  I  should 
not  talk  during  the  day-long  sessions,  as  we  were  "status"  people  and  might 
curb  any  originality  that  might  come  out.  He  agreed.  The  outcome  was  that 
his  entire  staff  became  members  of  our  group,  and  together  we  helped  five  neighbor 
hoods  in  the  village  to  find  out  what  their  chief  health  problems  were  and 
to  get  into  action  on  them.  Ten  years  after  this  work,  four  of  the  five  committees 
were  still  functioning. 

These  are  diverse  examples  of  methods  by  which  a  health  educator  attempts 
to  provide  situations  where  learning  and  change  can  take  place  in  a  non-threatening 
climate. 

This  has  been  more  of  a  biography  than  a  scholarly  presentation  of  the 
methods  of  public  health  education.  Such  a  listing  is  done  so  much  better 
in  text.  I  hope  that  even  if  nothing  has  been  new  to  you,  you  may  have  been 
interested  in  the  work  of  another  colleague. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  question:  What  of  the  future?  I  really  can't 
do  much  about  the  future.  My  insights  come  from  the  past,  although  thoughts 
and  hopes  are  inevitably  concerned  with  what  is  to  come.  You  listeners  know 
far  better  than  I  what  forces  are  driving  us  where,  what  doors  are  opening 
for  us,  which  are  closing.  Perhaps  if  you  remember  my  simple  philosophic  beliefs 
you  already  know  what  I  will  say  about  the  future.  What  do  I  think  our  profession 
is  all  about?  I  think  that  our  profession  is  to  help  people  make  changes  in 
their  personal  and  public  lives  that  ensures  a  planet  that  is  safe  to  live 
on;  a  community  that  not  only  is  safe,  but  offers  opportunities  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  to  achieve  the  liberty  of  making  choices  and  the  freedom  to 
follow  these  choices.  This,  to  me,  is  a  healthy  world. 

Recently,  Carl  Sagpn,  in  his  TV  "Cosmos"  lectures,  brought  me  face-to- 
face  with  man's  greatness  and  his  small  ness.  Man  is  as  great  as  the  cosmos, 
if  he  will  accept  the  cosmos  as  being  part  of  him  and  he  being  part  of  the 
cosmos.  Man  is  as  small  as  his  perceptions  are  small,  his  meanings  of  the 
human  situation  are  small.  To  me,  the  stars  and  the  planets  are  still  just 
objects,  glittering  like  fireflies,  going  beyond  my  vision,  beyond  my  fantasies. 
But  this  planet  is  known  to  me;  its  people  are  known  to  me,  and  I  am  part  of 
the  total.  I  am  black  and  brown  and  red  and  white.  I  live  on  every  continent. 
I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  of  why  I'm  here  or  where  I  will  go,  if  anyplace, 
on  dying.  But  while  I  am  here,  I  know  I  must  work  in  my  niche  in  California 
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for  brothers  and  sisters  in  those  other  parts  of  myself  who  are  populations — 
not  only  of  California,  but  all  of  earth's  regions.  And  what  will  my  work 
then  be?  Am  I  interested  only  in  disease  entities,  their  cures,  their  prevention? 
No,  much  more  than  that,  as  I  have  already  emphasized  over  and  over.  If  social 
and  emotional  health  includes  working  for  decent  housing  and  preservation  of 
our  wilderness  areas,  for  the  rights  of  men  and  women  to  have  work,  for  children 
to  have  the  best  nutrition  our  productive  section  of  the  plaret  produces,  for 
disarmament  in  all  nations,  lest  no  other  priorities  have  meaning,  for  freedom 
from  poverty  and  freedom  from  lack  of  medical  care,  for  the  building  of  democracy 
where  pressure  groups  and  warlords  no  longer  make  the  policies  for  earth's 
peoples;  if  all  these,  plus  the  hopes  you  hold  in  your  hearts  for  mankind  are 
health  education,  then  the  future  is  clear:  we  will  work  at  these  things, 
and  doing  so  we  will  enter  fields  not  now  known  to  us.  We  will  need  to  increase 
our  theoretical  basis,  our  research  and  our  skills,  through  study  and  more 
study  in  diverse  areas.  If  we  know  what  the  planet  needs,  then  we  know  where 
we  can  and  will  go.  There  will  be  no  stopping  us.  The  practitioners  in  our 
profession  have  already  led  the  way. 

I  have  exposed  my  beliefs  to  you,  my  hopes  for  the  future.  This  was 
probably  a  risky  thing  to  do;  or  will  you  remember  that  diversity  in  opinions 
is  enriching.  I  have  talked  at  length  on  our  heritage.  It  fascinates  me  even 
now  to  look  back  and  to  see  how  rapidly  learning  theory  changed.  For  me,  I 
went  from  William  James  to  Kurt  Lewin  in  barely  twenty-five  years.  In  talking 
about  methods,  I  know  I  have  omitted  important  approaches.  You  could  probably 
have  presented  methods  I  have  never  heard  of  or  tried;  and  perhaps  I  have  forgotten 
old  stand-bys.  Nor  did  I  include  the  educational  use  of  audio-visual  aids, 
although  I  have  worked  with  them.  Throughout  this  long  talk,  there  has  been 
a  key  concept;  you  probably  think  I  have  indulged  in  over-kill.  But  securing 
participation  is  an  "open-sesame"  to  success  in  our  work.  I  make  no  apologies. 
The  participation  of  persons,  groups,  and  agencies  is  vital  in  diagnosing  specific 
needs  that  exist  in  arriving  at  objectives,  in  determining  approaches  to  be 
used  in  measuring  progress.  A  health  educator  seldom  works  alone,  except, 
perhaps,  in  making  a  cassette  like  this.  But  you  should  know  that  even  here 
there  has  been  much  input  from  my  birthday  committee. 

And  finally,  the  future—just  a  simple  declaration  of  faith.  We  can 
make  this  a  better  planet,  and  we  will. 

I  will  close  now,  with  a  quotation.  All  stylish  lectures  close  with 
a  quotation.  For  me,  Walt  Whitman  and  Robinson  Jeffers  are  my  favorite  American 
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poets.  These  are  lines  from  Jeffers;  I  think  of  Carl  Sagan  as  I  repeat  them: 
"Integrity  is  wholeness.  The  greatest  beauty  is  organic  wholeness, 
the  wholeness  of  life  and  things,  the  divine  beauty  of  the  universe. 
Love  that,  not  man  apart  from  the  universe.  Or  else  you  will  share 
man's  pitiful  confusions,  or  drown  in  despair  when  his  days  darken." 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


DBNrhh 
5/19/82 
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Hiscock  Lecture,  1982 


THE  CONCERNS  OF  AN  OCTOGENARIAN 
I  SUPPOSE  THAT  I  SHOULD  COMMENCE  BY 
TELLING  YOU  THAT  I  AM  THE  OCTOGENARIAN  AND 
THAT  I  AM  STILL  A  PRACTICING  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
EDUCATOR  WHENEVER  THERE  IS  ANY  GROUP  THAT 
WILL  PERMIT  ME  TO  PRACTICE  ON  THEM.  WHICH,  I 
MUST  ADMIT.  IS  NOT  TOO  FREQUENT.   BUT  I  DO 
NOT  NEED  TO  TELL  YOU  HOW  PROUD  I  FELT.  HOW 
EGO- INFLATING  IT  WAS,  TO  BE  INVITED  BY  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
HAWAII  TO  BE  WITH  YOU  FOR  THIS  SYMPOSIUM  IN 
MY  HONOR  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  PAY  HONOR  TO 
DR.  IRA  V.  HISCOCK.   I  THANK  YOU,  VERY  MUCH. 

BOTH  YOUR  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 
YOUR  INTERNATIONALLY  KNOWN  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION  OWE  MUCH  TO  IRA  V. 
HISCOCK,  AS  DO  PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORKERS  EVERY 
WHERE.   DR.  HISCOCK  HAS  BEEN  AND  STILL  IS  A 
MAN  FOR  ALL  SEASONS.   HIS  LIFE-LONG  MODESTY 
AS  TO  HIS  ACHIEVEMENTS  IS  ONLY  EXCEEDED  BY 
THE  GRATITUDE  OF  THE  PROFESSION  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  FOR  THE  LEADERSHIP  HE  GAVE  WHEN 
LEADERS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  WERE  FEW  INDEED. 


AND  SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  WERE  STILL  FEWER. 

I  WISH  THAT  HE  WERE  HERE  TODAY.  HOW 
PROUD  HE  WOULD  BE  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH,  THIS  SCHOOL,  ITS  FACULTY,  AND  ITS 
GRADUATES.   FOR  DR.  HISCOCK  WAS  NEVER  A 
PERSON  WHO  BELONGED  ONLY  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  AT  YALE.   HE  HAS  ALWAYS  BE 
LONGED  TO  ALL  OF  US,  AND  ESPECIALLY  TO  TWO  OF 
US  WHO  LATER  BECAME  HEALTH  EDUCATORS. 

IN  1936,  ER.  C.M.  DERRYBERRY  AND  I 
BEGAR  NEW  CAREERS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH.  FROM 
RESEARCH  STUDIES  IK  CHILD  HEALTH  WITH  THE 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  IK  HEW 
YORK  CITY,  EERRY  MOVED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  TO 
DO  STUDIES  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION. 
I  HAD  LEFT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH,  WHERE  I 
TAUGHT  PSYCHOLOGY,  TO  DIRECT  A  U-YEAR  STUDY 
IN  SCHOOL  HEALTH  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.   NEITHER 
OF  US  IK  1936  THOUGHT  OF  OURSELVES  AS  HEALTH 
EDUCATORS-- BUT  OUR  JOBS,  THOUGH  QUITE 
DIFFERENT,   DEMANDED  THAT  WE  KNOW  SOMETHING 
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SOMETHING  MORE  THAN  WE  DID  ABOUT  HOW  CHANCE 
IK  THE  HEALTH  BEHAVIOR  OF  CROUPS  IS  BROUGHT 
ABOUT.  BACH  OF  US  IK  OUR  RESPECTIVE  GRADU- 
RATE  SCHOOLS  HAD  BEEN  SURFEITED  IN  PSYCHOL 
OGY  COURSES  DEALING  WITH  LEARNING  PROBLEMS 
OF  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS— BUT  IN  EXPERTISE 
IK  GROUP  PROCESS  WE  WOULD  HAVE  SCORED  ZERO. 

HOWEVER,  IT  WAS  A  TIME  WHEN  WE  WERE 
AWAKENING  TO  THE  NEW  DATA  AKD  NSW  APPROACHES 
TO  LEARNING  COMING  FROM  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
AHD  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  IT  WAS  AT  THIS 
TURHIHG  POINT  IH  OUF  PROFESSIONAL  LIVES,  DR. 
mSCOCK  WAS  ORGANIZING  3-DAY  WORKSHOPS  IK 
COMMUNITY  HEALTH  EDUCATION  WHICH  PRECEDED 
THE  AKKUAL  MEETINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ASSOCIATION.  THE  YEARS  WERE  1936- 
19l<O.  AND  IT  WAS  IK  THESE  WORKSHOPS  THAT 
DERRY  AND  I  LEARNED  ABOUT  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF 
LEADERSHIP  AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF  EACH  TYPE  OR 
THE  STAFF  OF  AN  AGENCY  OR  OF  A  COMMITTEE. 
WE  GAINED  MORE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  HOW  FORCES, 
SEEMINGLY  QUITE  REMOTE,  AFFECTED  BEHAVIOR, 


OF  HOW  THE  INFLUENCES  COMING  FROM  FAMILIES, 
FRIENDS,  CULTURAL  TABOOS  AND  THE  CONDITION 
ING  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  BECOME  POWERFUL 
FACTORS  IN  DETERMINING  WHAT  WE  KNOW,  WE 
THINK,  WE  BELIEVE,  AND  WE  DO.  THE  PURSUIT 
OF  DEVELOPING  DEPTH  IN  THESE  AREAS  BECAME 
THE  CENTER  OF  OUR  WORK -LIVES  FROM  THEN  OK. 
HOW  MANY  TIMES  DERRY  AND  I  HAVE  TOLD  EACH 
OTHER  HOW  GRATEFUL  WE  HAVE  ALWAYS  BEEN  TO 
IRA  HI6COCK.   I  AM  EXPRESSING  OUR  GRATITUDE 
ONCE  MORE  TODAY.  AKD  ROW,  k)  YEARS  LATER, 
ALL  THAT  WAS  SO  NEW  TO  US  IS  NOT  NEW  AT  ALL 
TO  YOU. 

IK  THE  BRIEF  TIME  VE  ARE  TOGETHER  HERE 
TODAY  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DD  THREE  THINGS. 

THE  FIRST  IS  TO  TELL  YOU  WHAT  WAS 
HAPPENING  IE  HEALTH  EDUCATIOK  BEFORE  THE 
FIRST  MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEGREE  IK 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  CAME  IKTO  BEING. 

SECOKDLY,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DESCRIBE  THE 
DRAMATIC  CHANGES  IN  THEORIES  OF  LEARNING 
THAT  OCCURRED  BETWEEN  1925  AND  THE  PRESENT. 
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FINALLY,    I  WANT  TO  TELL  YOU  HOW  A  HEALTH 
EDUCATOR  WHO  IS  AH  OCTOGESAR1AJ1  FEELS  BOTH 
ABOUT  THE  PRESENT  WORLD  III  WHICH  SHE  LIVES 
AND  THE  PROFESSION  THAT  IS  HER  LIFE. 

IS  RECOUNTING  THE  WAY  I  VIEW  THE 
HISTORY  OF  OUR  PROFESSION  AHD  WHAT  CHANGES 
CAKE  ABOUT  IN  THEORIES  OF  LEARXINC,   I  MAKE 
BO  CLAIM  TO  BE  CCKFREHENetVE  OR  HISTORICALLY 
ACCURATE.     IT  WAS  AND  IS  THIS  WAY  TO  KB.     AND 
ALL  OF  THIS  PAST  HISTORY  IS  PART  OF  WHAT  £  AM 
NOW,   COLORING  MY  PERCEPTIONS,   DEEPENING  MY 
COMMITMENTS,    STRENGTHENING  MY  VALUES  AND  MY 
PREJUDICES. 

IK  THE  19?0'6  THE  BEGIKKINGS  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  WERE  STIRRIHC  ALL  AROUTO  A 
KCWCOMEK  TO  THE  FIEUD.      ONE  APPROACH  WAS  THAT 
OF  IMPROVING  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD. 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY, 
STANFORD,    MICHIGAN,   OHIO  AND  COLUMBIA  UNIVER 
SITY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFERED  STRONG  PROGRAMS 
AHD  DEVELOPED  PROFESSIOKAL  LEADERS  IN  SCHOOL 
HEALTH  EDUCATION;     MANY  OF  THESE  LATER  WOULD 
BECOME  LEADERS  IK  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION. 


PRIVAT1  FOUNDATIONS  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  IHSURASCE  COMPANY  UOlUOid)  RESEARCH 
IN  SCHOOL  HEALTH,   CHILD  HEALTH,  AMD  XI  BUBAL 
AREAS.     HERBERT  HOOVER  USED  LEFT-OVER  FUNDS 
FROM  THE  BELGIAN  RELIEF  PROGRAM  FOLLOWING 
WORLD  WAR  I  TO  FOUND  THE  AMERICAN  CHILD 
HEALTH  ASSOCIATION.     THIS  BECAME  THE  MOST 
DYNAMIC  FORCE  IB  RESEARCH  IN  THE  HEALTH  OF 
CHILDREN  AND  IN  TEACHER  TRAIHIBO  THAT  WE  HAVE 
EVER  HAD.     MY  OWN  INTEREST  AHD  CAREER  IN  THE 
HEALTH  FIELD  BEGAR  WITH  THE  WORK  OF  THIS 
ASSOCIATION.     I  THINK  THIS  IS  ALSO  TRUE  FOR 
DERFYHERRY. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  IN  WASHINGTON,   D. 
C.  WAS  ANOTHER  SOURCE  OF  Sl'HKNUTH  IN  HEALTH 
EDUCATION.     THOUSANDS  OF  WOMEN  FOLLOWED  TO 
THE  LETTER  THE  BUREAU'S  WRITTEN  INSTRUCTIONS 
AS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  DURING  PREGNANCY  AND  CARE 
OF  THE  BABY.     IK  1919  I  MADE  ALL  OF  THE 
CLOTHES  FOR  MY  BABY  FROM  PATTERNS  SEWT  ME  BY 
THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU.     THE  CHILDREN'S 
BUREAU  BECAME  MY  DR.    STOCK. 
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ANOTHER  APPROACH  WAS  THROUGH  THE  WRITTEN 
WORD.     WO  Or  THE  LARCS  INSURANCE  COMPAKKS 
ISSUED  PAHPHIZTS  JKH  ONLY  FOR  USE  IK  SCHOOLS 
BUT  ALSO  FOR  USE  III  AUJLT  CLINICS.     AMONG 
INSURANCE  CCKPAHIZ£  METROPOLITAN  LITE  WAS 
FOREMOST  WITH  ITS  BULLETIN  FOR  TEACHERS,   ITS 
PAKPHLBTE,    ITS  SUPPORT  OP  RE3SARCH  IX  CHILD 
HEALTH.     AND  IN  THESE  TEARS  OF  THE  1920'e  AKD 
EARLT  30 '•  THE  NATIONAL  TDBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA 
TION  WAS  THE  LEA1SR  AMOK  PRIVATE  HEALTH 
AGENCIES  IH  PUBLISHING  TEACHING  MATERIALS. 
THE  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  IN  COLLEGES  OVE  MUCH  TO 
THIS  ASSOCIATIOK.     OTHER  HEALTH  AGENCIES,   AS 
WE  KNOW  THEM  TODAY,   WERE  NOT  YET  ORGANIZED. 
THE  PROFESSION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCA 
TION  AS  WE  KNOW  IT  TODAY  WAS  BORN  BOBCTC 
WORLD  WAR  II.     I  LIKE  TO  CALL  DR.   IERRYBERRY 
AHD  DR.  LUCT  MORCAN,OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  THE 


PARENTS.     WHAT  A  BEAUTIFUL  EFFORT  THAT  WAt— 
DR.   MORGAN  BUILT  BOTH  A  CURRICULUM  AXD  A 
FACULTY.     DS.    HSMttaHKif  RAISED  MONEY  FOE 
GRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  STUDENTS  WHO  WOULD 
GO  NOT  ONLY  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA,   BUT  TO  OTHER 
SCHOOLS  OT  PUBLIC  HEALTH  WHICH  IMMEDIATELY 
CREATED  AK  M.P.H.   DEGREE  IF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
EDUCATION. 

BUT  IF  THERE  HAD  BEEN  NO  WAR,    NO  COUNTRY 
WIDE  EFFORT  TO  CONTROL  VENEREAL  DISEASES- 
WOULD  THIS  NEW  PROFESSION  HAVE  BEEN  BORKT 
I  THINK  SO--FOP  SUDDENLY  IN  THE  LATE  1930' s 
AND  19^0 's  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  BEGAN  TO 
GIVE  US  UKTERSIANDIWGS  OF  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR, 
COKE  OF  WHICH  WHEN  APPLIED  TO  BDUCATIOK  GAVE 
FANTASTIC  RESULTS.      DR.  KURT  LEVIN  INTRO 
DUCED  CROUP  PROCESS  TO  PSYCHOLOGY,   MEDICINE, 
EDUCATION  AND  ATWNISTRATION.      GROUP  THERAPY 
AND  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  ALIKE  TOOK  OT3  I5EW 
DIMENSIONS.      BION,   AN  ENGLISH  PSYCHIATRIST, 
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GAVE  US  UHHRSTAKDINGS  OF  WBAT  TAKBS  PUCE 
IK  CROUP  LIFE  THAT  WE  NEVER  BAD  BEFORE. 
LEWIN  TAUGHT  US  THAT  CHARGE  IS  THE  BEHAVIOR 
OF  HUMAN  BEINGS  CAW  HE  BROUGHT  ABOUT 
THROUGH  PARTICIPATION  IN  PLANNING  AND 
ACTION.     COMMITMENT  TO  ACTION,   FEED-BACK, 
PRACTICE  OF  lEMOCRACY'S  BASIC  CONCEPTS, 
PROGRAM  FLAJKIHC,   EVALUATIOK--PARTICIPATION 
IN  ALL  THESE  ACTIVITIES  AKD  MANY  MORE  LEVIN 
TOLD  US  WERE  ESSENTIAL  PARTS  OF  THE  LEARNING 
PROCESS. 

ONE  THING  MORE  HE  GAVE  US— NEW  INSIGHTS 
INTO  PERCEPTION.      INTO  THE  PART  THAT  PERCEP 
TIONS  PLAY  OF  PEOPLE,   EVENTS,    POLITICS, 
RELIGION;  IK  FACT  THAT  PERCEPTIONS  OF  EVERY 
ASPECT  OF  LIVING  PLAY  IK  MOLDING  OUP 
PERSONALITIES,   ADDING  TO  THIS  ABSTRACTION 
CALLED  KNOWLEDGE,    PERHAPS  EVEK  AT  PARE 
TIMES  GIVING  US  THOSE  RARE  INSIGHTS  VE  CALL 
"WISDOM."     AKD  WHATEVER  VALUES  WE  HOLD, 
WHATEVER  PREJUDICES,   PROBABLY  CAN  BE?  TRACED 


BACK  TO  THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  PERCEPTIONS 
GOING  INTO  THEIR  MAKING. 

I  AM  CONSTRAINED  TO  GO  INTO  ALL  THIS  80 
THAT  STRANGERS  TO  OUR  FIELD  OR  NEWCOMERS  TO 
THE  FIELD  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION  CAN  GET  A 
GLIMPSE  PERHAPS  OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL  tmiERPINKINCS  OF  OUR  DAILY 
WORK.     AND  TO  MY  COLLEAGUES  HERE,  FOR  THE 
HUNIFEDTH  TIME,    I  AM  TELLING  YOU  OF  MY  VALUES; 
WHO  I  AM;  I  AM  ALSO  TELLING  YOU  THAT,   TO  ME, 
YOU  ARE  A  UNIQUE,   CREATIVE,    DYNAMIC  PERSON. 
THERE  IS  190  ORE  ELSE  OK  THIS  PLANET  WHO  IS 
LUCE  YOU. 

BUT  WHAT  I  HAVE  JUST  TOLD  YOU  REPRESENTS 
MY  LAST  IMCARnATIOK,   MY  PRESZKT  THEORY  OF 

LEARSinc.    IT  VAC  nor  ALWAYS  THUS.    WHER  i 

TOOK  MY  DOCTOFAL  IECREB  IK  19?6  I  WAS  CON 
VINCED  THAT  THE  STIMULUS-RESPONSE  THEORY 
COULD  EXPLAIK  ALL  TYPES  OF  LEARNING.     THIS 
THEORY  (TEK  S-R  THEORY)  BECAME  PERVASIVE-- 
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AJO)  COHVI1CI1C.     XOU  WILL  FIHD  IT  KVER  TODAY 
III  THE  THINKING  OF  HABY  TEACHERS  AKD  ADtlN- 
IBTRATORS.     "FIND  THE  CORRECT  STIMULUE-- 
AMD  YOU  WILL  GET  THE  APPROPRIATE  RESPONSE." 

S-R  THEORY,   HOWEVER,   WAS  SOOR  FOLLOWED 
BY  TBE  CONDITIONED  REFLEX  THEORY  OF  THE 
RUSSIAN  PAVLOV  AHD  JOHN  WATSOK  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.      BUT  ALREADY,    BEGINNING  IK 
THE  MID-1920'c,  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GERMAN 
CESTALTISTS  KOFFKA  AND  KOHLER  BROUGHT  NEW 
WAYS  OF  LOOKIHG  AT  LEARNING  ARD  THERAPY. 
"THE  WHOLE  IS  GREATER  THAR  ITS  PAWS"  IS 
"OLD  HAT"   HOW. 

THUS  IT  IS  THAT  TO  KURT  LEVIN  AND  TO 
THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES,    DO  I  OWE  A  TREMENDOUS 
DEBT,   AKD  TO  THE  WORK  OF  ANTHROPOLOGISTS  IK 
RURAL  AREAS  WHO  MADE  US  FACE  THE  FACT  THAT 
AS  CHANGE -AGENTS  WE  HAD  BEEN  PAYING  FAR  TOO 
MUCH  ATTENTION  TO  THE  NICETIES  0?  THE 
COMMUNICATIONS  WE  WISHED  TO  MAKE,   TOO  MUCH 
EMPHASIS  ON  THE  CHARISMATIC  QUALITIES  OF 


THE  SENIER.     TO  HAVE  A  VOICE  THAT  PERSUADES, 
A  MESSAGE  THAT  IS  CLEAR  AS  CRYSTAL— HAD  BEEN 
OmnHCATIOK  GOALS.     BOW  DIFFEFENTLY  WE 
WORK  HOW.      IN  THESE  FOST-LEWIN  YEARS  WE  ICBOW 
THAT  ONLY  IN  THE  PERCEPTIOHS  OF  THE  PERSON: 

OR  PERSONS  RECEIVING  THE  MESSAGE  LIE  THE 
POSSIBILITIES  OF  CHANGED  BEHAVIOP.    IN  A 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  LSARNEB 
LIES  THE  KEY  TO  CHANGE. 

DURING  THE  FACT  FORTY  YEARS  LEWIN'S 
BASIC  THEORIES  HAVE  BEEN  APPLIK),    DEVELOPED, 
CIVEK  HEW  NAMES.      AKD  HEW  APPROACHES  TO 
LEARNING  APPEAR  IK  OUR  CLASSES.      IKT2P- 
PEFCOKAL  RELATIONSHIPS  HAVE  BECOME  IMPORTANT 
IN  EVERY  ASPECT  OF  LIFE.     CONSUMERS  PERCEP 
TIONS  OF  PRODUCTS,    CITIZENS  EVALUATIONS  OF 
POLITICIANS  ANT1  POLICIES  ARE  FOCI  FOR 
ACTION.     AMD  IR  THESE  PRECARIOUS  MONTHS  IT 
WOULD  SEEM  AC  THOUGH  ALL  LIVING  UEINCf  WERE 
DESPERATELY  SEARCHING  TO  FIKD  MEANING,   TO 
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CREATE  MAKING  OUT  GT  THE  CHAOS  PERCEIVED  IK 
80  MANY  PARTS  OP  OUR  INBSR  AMD  OUTER  WORLDS. 

THOSE  OP  US  WHO  HAVE  VOfKXD  WITH 
CROUPE  TO  HELP  THEM  DIG  VEILS,   BUILD 
LATFXBS,  USE  CONTRACEPTIVES,    COlfTROL  FLIES, 
FIGHT  8CHISTOSOKIASIS  IK  THE  JUNGLE—KNOW 
THAT  OUR  RECORD  TOR  GETTING  RESULTS  IS  GOOD. 
BUT  THEFB  HAVE  BEEN  WASTEFUL  FAILURES,  TOO. 
LITTLE  CHANCE  HAS  TAKE*  PLACE  IB  MANY  AREAS 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  WORKED.     EXAMPLES  ARE  FOUND  ID 
THE  TEACHING  OF  HEALTH  IK  THE  SCHOOLS,   IB 
ACHIEVING  HOUSING  FOP  THE  ELDERLY  POOF  AS 
FOUND  IN  SWEDEN,    IN  PROVIDING  ADEQUATE  CHILD 
CARE  FACILITIES  AS  FOUND  IK  RUSSIA,   IK  PRO 
VIDING  WORK  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUTH.     WHY? 
ATTEMPTS  TO  ANSWER  THIS  QUESTION  ARE  DIRECT 
ING  HEALTH  EDUCATION  POLICY  AND  PRACTICE 
INTO  NEW  APPROACHES.     IN  MANY  SITUATIONS  WE 
HAVE  FOUND  THAT  WE  HAVE  BEEN  PUTTING  BAUD- 
AIDS  ON  CANCEROUS  GROWTHS. 


MAT  I  HOW  BRIEFLY  SPELL  OUT  SOME  OF  THE 
CONCERNS  OF  OUR  PROFESSION.     THE  FIRST  AND 
OVER-RIDING  CONCERN  IS  THE  THREAT  OF  A 
NUCLEAR  HOLOCAUST.     IT  MUST  HB  FIRST  IN  THE 
THIlfCINC  OF  EVERY  SCNSTTIVE  PERSON.     HOW 
HORRIBLE  IT  IS  TO  HAVE  BROUGHT  THIS  ON  OUR 
SELVES,   ON  ALL  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  WORLD.     AND 
I  AM  COKFIEENT  THAT  EVERY  PERSON  HERB,   IN 
HIS  OR  HEB  OWN  WAY,   IS  DOING  SOMETHING  ABOUT 
IT.     BE  SURE  TO  RAISE  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE 
NUCLEAR  FREE2Z  WITH  EVERY  CAJimDATB  FOR 
EVERY  OFFICE.     I  AM  VERY  PROUD  OF  THE  HEALTH 
EDUCATORS  IN  CALIFORNIA  WHO  ARE  IN  THE  FORE- 
FPOtfT  OF  TELLING  OTHER  PROFESSIONS  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  WHERE  WE  STAND  AND  WHAT  WE  SHOULD  DO 
POLITICALLY. 

AS  MAKY  OF  MY  COLLEAGUES  AND  I  SEE  IT, 
POVERTY     1C  A  BASIC  CAUSE  OF  MUCH  THAT  IE 
WRONG  IK  OUR  SOCIETY.      WE  HAVE  WORKED  WITH 
NUTRITIONISTS  TO  PUT  FOOD  INTO  MOUTHS,   BUT 
MALNUTRITION  AMONG  THE  WORLD'S  CHUJFEN  IS 
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A  GROWING  TRAGEDY.     IT  IS  A  SYMPTOM  OP 
POVERTY;  WE  HAVE  SOUGHT  TO  BKLSG  CHANGE  OR 
"ACCEPTANCE",   PERHAPS,   IlfPO  HOUSING  SITUA 
TIONS  WHERE  YOU  AMD  I  WOULD  HOT  LIVE  FOR  A 
SINGLE  HOUR.     ILL  HEALTH,  CHILD  ABUSE, 
VIOLENCE  APE  NOT  STRANGERS  IH  SUCH  ENVIRON 
MENTS.     IS  THE  BASIC  CAUSE— POVEHTYT     ARE 
THERE  NO  CURRST     THE  CAP  BETWEEN  US  WHO  "HAVE" 
AND  THOSE  WHO  "HAVE  NOT"  GETS  BIGGER  ATO 
JIGGER.     AND  VHO  REALLY  CAPES  ABOUT  UNBMPLOY- 
TTBT--WHO  HAS  POWER  TO  ACT,   TO  ERASE 
POVEHT?  AND  MISERY?     AND  WHY  ARE  OUR  JAILS 
AHD  PHTSOITE  OVERFLOWING  WITH  HUKAK  BEINGS? 
VHY  It  OUR  GOVERJWEWT  SO  TERRIFIED  OF 
NEIGHBORS  NEAR  ARD  FART  ARE  WE  REALLY  A 
VEAK  P30PLE--WEAK  IK  VfflAT  WAY— MILITARILY 
OP  IT!  THE  LOSS  OF  GOALS  WE  ONCE  HAH 

THESE  QUESTIONS,   THESE  CONCERUS  DD  NOT 
1IAKE  LYING  AWAKE  AT  NIGHT  A  HAPPY  EXPERIENCE . 
BUT  BECAUSE  OF  THESE  CONCERNS  AHD  THE  FAILURE 


V  lARLOR  KDUCATIOBAL  KETHOD6  TO  MAKE  A  IDT 
IH  THEM.     PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATORS  ABB  M- 
LARCIJC  THEIP  FIELD  OF  OPERATIOBB  TO  INCLUIB 
THE  ADKUCOTRATOR£,    POLTTICIAIIE,   ORGAHIZA- 
TIONS  THAT  MAKE  DKCISIOKS,   THAT  HAVB  FOHBB  TO 
ACT.     CVIUKKE  OF  THIS  IS  III  '    SSMPOQTKS 
THAT  HAVE  JUST  TAKBH  PLACB  IH  BRTBKRH  AID 
80OTHKRB  CALIFORRIA     EPORSORED  BY  THE 
CAUTORHIA  HEAIffH  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATIOH  AJO 
THE  CALIFORHIA  STATE  ULHBCIVHB  Of  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ASSOCIATION.     VHAT  WAS  THE  TOPICl 
"HOW  TO  IHFLUENCE  POLITICS  AHD  POLITICIANS." 
I  VOIDER  IF  THEY  WERE  SAYING  "HOW  TO  IN 
FILTRATE  POLITICS  AND  IWLUENCE  POLITICIANS." 
AKD  SO,  MANY  HEALTH  EDUCATORS  TODAY  ARE 
BBCOMINC  SPtCIALISTS  II  VORKIJIG  WITH  LARGE 
AND  SMALL  ORGANIZATIONS,   IN  CONSULTING  WITH 
POLITICIANS  AT  FEDERAL,   STATE  AHD  LOCAL  LKVELS, 
WITH  LEADERS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  AGKNCTBS. 
THIS  IS  A  BRAVE  ATTEMPT.     OUR  PROFESSIONAL 
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ORCAJdZATIOH,   S.O.P.H.B.,   HOPEFULLY  WILL  SAY 
PUBLICLY  IK  ITS  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  THIS  YEAR 
THAT  UK  CAKE  WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  THIS  PLANET,  TO 
THB  PEOPLES  Of  THE  WORLD.     OUR  NORTHERN 
CALIFOR1IIA  CROUP  TOW  HAS  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
WHICH  LOOKS  AT  POLITICS,   AHALY2KS  THE  ISSUES 
AHD  SENDS  US  A  RESUME  WITH  CUBS  TO  ACTION. 
OF  ALL  THIS  I  AN  PROUD  INDEED.     EVEN  IN  FEET 
AND  LEGS  SO  ANCIENT  THAT  THEY  CREAK—THERE 
IS  A  TINGLING  AND  IH  THE  HEART  THERE  IS  A 
LONGING  TO  JOIN  IK  THE  VIGILS,   IH  THB 
MARCHES.     FOR  THESE  ARE  NON-VIOLENT  WAYS  OF 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  CRISES  OF  THESE  DAYS,   OF 
PROTESTING  THE  SIGKPOSTE  OFFERED  BY  OOP 
LEADERS.     YES,      PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION  TODAY 
IS  A  HOLISTIC  FUNCTION  INVOLVING  MANY  FACETS 
OF  SOCIAL  LIVING.     PHYSICAL  HEALTH  IS  NOT- 
ENOUGH;  THE  WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION'S  VERY 
FIRST  DSFINITIOK  OF  HEALTH  INCLUDED  MENTAL 
AND  SOCIAL  HEALTH.     AS  A  PROFESSION  WE  HAVE 
CONTRIBUTED  WIDELY  TO  MENTAL  HEALTH— BUT 


ZEDICATION  TO  SOCIAL  HEALTH  HAS  BBN  SPOTTY. 
TRUE,  WE  HAVE  WORKED  TO  IXPROVB  CONDITIONS  IN 
HOUSING  AHD  RECREATION.     BUT  I  COULD  COUNT  ON 
THE  FINGERS  OF  TWO  BARDS,  UNTIL  VBRY,   VERY 
RECENTLY,   THE  NUMBER  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATORS  WHO 
HAVE  CONSIDERED  THE  THREATS  TO  BUNA!  EXIST 
ENCE,   THE  DESXCREATION  OF  OUR  FORESTS,    DESERTS 
AND  WILDERNESS,  THE  TORTURE  OF  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS,   THE  LACK  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  OFTEN  IH 
COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  WE  CONTINUE  TO  SEND 
MILITARY  AID— THESE  HEALTH  EDUCATORS  HAVE  BEEN 
FEW.     AND  WHY?     BECAUSE  WE  BELONG  TO  THE  WORK 
ING  CLASS.     WE  MUST  HAVE  WORK  TO  LIVE  AHD  WHO 
WILL  EMPLOY  US  IN  THESE  TASKSt 

THERE  IS  ONE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM,   HOWEVER, 
WHERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  HEALTH  EDUCATORS  WORKING 
ON  EVERY  CONTINENT.     FAMILY  PLANKING.     AND 
WHY  IS  THIS  SOT     I  THINK   IT  HAS  COME  ABOUT 
BECAUSE  GOVERNMENTS,   POLITICIANS  AKD  CORPORA 
TIONS  RBCOCNIZZ  THAT  AN  EVER  INCREASING 
POPULATION  MAY  NOT  BE  PROFITABLE.     PERHAPS 
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THERE  IS  THE  HINT  OF  NATIONAL  SUZCIIB.      BUCK 
A  STATEMENT  DOBS  NOT  DETRACT  FROM  THE  HEROIC 
EFFORTS  OF  PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  ASSOCIATIONS 
OB  FBOM  THE  MOUTHS  AJTO  YEARS  OF  WORK  OF 
HEALTH  EDUCATORS  (INCLUDING  MYSELF).     BUT 
THINK  CAREFULLY— DOES  HOT  THE  FAMILY  PLAN 
KING  PROGRAM  EVERYWHERE  DEPKJID  UPOK  THE 
POLITICAL  FORCES  ID  POWER! 

HAVE  I  BEEN  TOO  FRA1K  IX  EXPOdlC  MY 
FEELINGS,   MY  VALUES,   MY  CONCERNS  REGARDING 
THIS  AGE  IK  WHICH  WE  LTVET     YOU  REED  NOT 
AGREE  WITH  ME  OH  A   SINGLE  POINT.     PERHAPS  YOU 
INTERPRET  THE  DATA  DIFFEREBLY.     WHY 
SHOULDN'T  YOU?     YOUR  PACT  EXFEFJ1KXS,   HEMCK 
YOUR  PERCEPTIOUS,  AR«  U|"«!  ll.'i. 

LET  ME  NOW  TELL  YOU  OF  OTHER  CONCERNS  I 
HAVE.     THEY  HAVE  SEEK  CLARIFIED  FOR  ME  BY 
BERKELEY  COLLEAGUES,   WHO,   IN  A  DISCUSSION 
GROUP,  MEETING  IRREGULARLY,  MAVB  BEEN  ATTEMP 
TING  TO  GUAGE  WHAT  THE  FUTURE  BOLDS  FOR  US  AS 


A  PROFESSION.     WE  HAVE  STUDIED  PAPER? 
VITJD  SPECIALISTS  TO  TALK  TO  US. 

AVAILABLE    TO  US  WERE  FOUR  PAPERS 
VRITTSH  FOR  A  SYMPOSIUM  WHICH  DIDN'T 
MATERIALIZE.     I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SHARE  PARTS  a 
THE  PAPER  WRITTEN  BY  DR.   BARBARA  M.  WHIT*. 
HER  TOPIC  WAS  "POLITICAL  PROCESSES  OF  THE 
FUTURE."     SHE  EMPHASIZED  THE  DIFFICULTY  OF 
PREDICTION  IN  THIS  PERIOD  OF  OUR  COUNTRY'S 
EXISTENCE.     SHE  SAID  THAT  WHAT  IS  PAST  BOW 
SEEMS  ORDERLY,   SLOW  MOVING.     BUT  EVIDENCES 
TODAY  SHOW  THAT  "SLIGHT"  CHANGES  IN  THE 
POWER  8THUCTUKK  OF  ANY  NATION  CAN  AFFECT 
EVERY  INHABITANT.     WE  ARE  WITNESSES  TO  THIS 
IN  OUF  OWN  GOVERNMENT.      SOME  OF  US  DO  NOT 
RECOGNIZE  OURSELVES  AS  THE  SAME  CARING, 
DEMOCRATIC  PEOPLE  WE  ONCE  THOUGHT  WE  WERE. 
PRACTICALLY  ALL  FOUR  PAPERS  EMPHASIZE 
THE  FACT  THAT  GOVERNMENT  IS  UNABLE  TO  KEEP 
UP  WITH  THE  COUNTLESS  INVENTIVE  DEVICES  WHICH 
THE  WORLD  OF  TECHNOLOGY  IS  PRODUCING  EVERY 
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DAT.     (V  WHAT  SIGNIFIC1NCB  16  THIS  SITUATION 
TO  HEALTH  EDUCATORS  ATO  SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH!      BOW  CAM  MM  BECOME  MASTER  OF  THE 
TBCHBOLOG1K  HE  IS  CKEATINCT      SORELY  NOT 
THROUGH  SKIHG  ICNORAJT  OP  THEIR  VERT  1 
EXISTEMCX;   SORELY  JOT  THKJUGH  ALOOFNESS  FROM 
THE  POLITICAL  PROCESSES.      WHAT  BARBARA  VHTTK 
AKD  MAITT  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATORS  ARE  EATING 
TO  US  IS  THAT  IF  OUR  GOALS  ARE  TO  MAKE  THIS 
PLANET  EARTH  A  MICE  PLACE  Iff  WHICH  TO  LIVE, 
A  HEALTHT  PLACE,  A  HAPPT  PLACE,   A  SAFE  PLACE- 
THEN  EACH  OF  US  IK  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  THE  CAF- 
IBG  PROFESSIONS  MUST  GET  OUT  INTO  THE 
MARKETPLACE  WHERE  A  FEW  HER  AMD  WOKEN  HOLD 
POWER  OVER  ALL  OF  US:   POWER  FOR  GOOD  OR 
POWER  FOR  POWER'S  SAKE. 

SHOULD  SCHOOLS  OF     PUBLIC  HEALTH  GIVE 
STUDENTS  MORE 


INTO  THE  INTRICATE 
WATS  OF  POLITICAL  DECISION?     ASALYZINC  THE 
MEETINGS  OF  CITT  OR  COUNTY  SUPERVISORS: 
TAKING  ASSIGNMENTS  IN  OFFICES  OF  POLXTICLV 


BRINGING  POLITICIABE  INTO  THE  CLASSROOM. 
PERHAPS  HERE  IN  HAWAII  SUCH  EXPERIENCES  ARE 
ALREADT  PART  OF  TEACHING.     BUT  THET  ARE  NOT 
COMMON  PRACTICE. 

YOU  CAN  IMAGINE  NT  PRIDE  IN  TEE  BAT  AREA 
HEALTH  EDUCATORS  WHEN  I  WOKE  UP  TO  THE  FACT 
THAT  TWO  ACTIVE  POLITICAL  COMMITTEES  WERE  AT 
WORK—ONE  WITH  POLITICAL  GOALS,  THE  OTHER 
WITH  DEVELOPING  CLOUT  FOR  THE  NUCLEAR  FREE2Z. 

FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  EMPHASIS  I  WILL  NOW 
COME  BACK  TO  A  CONCERN  PRESENTED  EARLIER. 
IT  IS  SO  EAST  FOR  ONE  TO  LOSE  SIGHT  OF 
PRIORITIES  WHEN  THE!  ARE  THREATENED  BT 
OTHER  URGENCIES.     IF  I  SHOULD  A8C  THE 
QUESTION  OF  EACH  ONE  OF  TOU  AT  THIS    FESTIVE 
OCCASION:     "WHAT  DO  TOU  CONSIDER  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  ISSUE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES!     HOW 
WOULD  TOU  ANSWER?     DESPITE  OUR  DIFFERENT 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  OUR  SOCIETY  SURELY  THERE  IS 
ONLY  ONW  ANSWER— OUR  MOST  IMPORTANT  OBLIGA 
TION  TODAY  IS  TO  PRESERVE  THIS  PLANET  WITH 
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ALL  OP  ITS  PEOPLES,   ITS  AHDOLS,  ITS  FLOWERS 
AND  TREES.      SURVIVAL— PLAIN,   SIMPLE  SURVIVAL. 
BOW  STRANGE  IT  IS  FOR  ME,  AN  OCTOGENARIAN,   TO 
PUT  THIS  ISSUE  FIRST— WHEN  A  LIFE-TIME  HAS 
BEEN  1XVU1X1)  TO  SEEKING  A  HUHTRED  POSITIVE 
BENEFITS  LIKE  PURE  WATER,   CIZAH  LATRIKS, 
FREEDOM  FROM  MALARIA,  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  WAWTED 
BT  THEIR  PARENTS,    HEALTHY,   ODVLEDGABLE 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN.     BUT  THEWS  IT  IS.     I  REVER 
DREAMED  THAT  HIROSHIMA  MOULD  LEAD  TO  THIS. 
WHAT  CAB  WE  DO  ABOUT  ITT     I  HAVE  READ  MAHY 
REPORTS  USD  LISTENED  TO  MAHY  LECTURES  ON 
THIS  DEADLY  MATTER— BUT  I  FOUND  MY  ANSWER  IN 
A  LITTLE  PAPER-BACK,   "THE  10OTH  MONKEY"  BY 
KEIi  KEYBS,  JR. 

THE  STORY  GOES  SOMETHING  LIKE  THIS.      IN 
1952  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  KOSHD4A  SdEHTISTS 
WERE  FEEDING  THE  LOCAL  MONKEYS  WITH     8WEET 
POTATOES.     THE  POTATOES  VEKE  1K)WBD  IN  THE 
SAND  WHICH  DID  NOT  MAKE  FOB  A  GOURMET  LUNCH. 
AT  LEAST  ONE  MONKEY  THOUGHT  SO. 


SHE  TOOK  HER  POTATO  OVER  TO  A  BBOOK  AND 

MASHED  17.      DAY  BY  DAY  LABORIOUSLY  SHE 
TAUGHT  OTHER  MONKEYS.     OTHER  MONKEYS  TAUGHT 
OTHER  MOBCXYS,   ONE  BY  ONE.     BUT  ONE  DAY 
OMBTHING  HAPFEBED.     IT  WAS  THE  DAY  THAT  THE 
10OTE  MOKKEY  LEAR1ED  TO  WASH  HIS  SU3T 
POTATO.     NOOKE  KBOWS  HOW  OP  WHY  IT  HAPPEHBD 
BUT  VITKIK  A  WEEK  OB  SO  THE  WHOLE  TRIBE, 
WITHOUT  IfinrVIDUAL  TEACHING,   WA£  V<A6HINC  ITS 
POTATOES.     AND  THEM  ALL  THE  TRIBES  05  THE 
ISLAND  BEGAN  TO  WASH  THEIR  POTATOES— AND 
FINALLY  THE  MOIKEYS  LTVIMC  ON  DISTANT  ISLANDS 
WERE  DOING  THE  SAME.     IS  THIS  A  TRUE  STORY 
OR  A  MODERS  MYTH?     WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAM   FOR  ME 
THE  KEAKINC  VAS  CLEAR:     THAT  I,  AC  A  SINGLE 
INDIVIDUAL  COULD  BRIMG  ABOUT  A  CHANGED 
WORLD;  THAT  I  AM  IMPORTANT;  THAT  SOME  ASPECT 
OF  MY  LIFE  MUST  BE  DIRECTED  TOWARD  PRESERV 
ING  THIS  LAND  OF  OURS. 

TO  EACH  OF  US  THE  PRIORITIiCS  OF  OTHER 
ISSUES  DEPEND  OE  OUR  LIFE  EXMKLBNCBS.     THUS 
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KT  OTHER  COMCZKNE  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS:     FIKST 
COKES  THE  HEED  TO  DO  SOKETHXNQ  ABOUT  THE 
WORLD'S  POPUIATIOR  WHICH  MULTIPLIES  ASTRO- 
KKICALLY  AS  W  SIT  HERE.   HOW  MART  OF  TOU 
HAVE  SEEN  CHILDREN  WITH  DISTENDED  ABDOMENS, 
WITH  ARMS  AHD  LECS  THAT  ARE  OHLT  BORES,  WHO 
ARE  nnBC;  HAVE  SEEN  FAMILIES—  WTTHER, 
FATHER,   PERHAPS  TWO  CHILDREN,  WRAPPED  IN  A 
SHEET  SLEEPING  OH  THE  SIDEWALK,  FIXING  8OME- 
THH*G  FOR  BREAKFAST  IN  THE  COTTER!     THIS 
CONCERN  HAS  PRIORITY  BECAUSE    MY 


IK  RURAL  AREAS  OF  THE  WORLD  HAS  LED  HE  TO 
BELIEVE  THAT  WJS  CANNOT  TEACH  AGRICULTURE  OP 
CHILD  CAKE,   OR  HUTRnTON,   OR  BASIC  SAHTTATIOK 
TC  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  HUNGRY,   WHOSE  CORSTAWT 
THOUGHT  IS  FOOD  FOB  TOMORROW,  FOOD  FOR  THE 
CHILDREN  AND  FOP  THE  OXER. 

I  AM  C01CERJBD  ABOUT  WHAT  GOVERJHEm'S 
ARE  DOIflC  TO  HATIOKAL  RESOURCES,  TIMBER, 
DESERTS,   RIVERS,  THE  BIRDS  AHD  THE  ANIMALS. 
I  WISH  THAT  MY  OWN  GOVBRJWEHT  WERE  HOT  PART 


OF  THIS  IE9TRUCTIOH. 

X  AM  COHCERRED  ABOUT  THE  GREAT  GULF 
WHICH  EXISTS  BETWEEH  THE  VERY  WEALTH!  ARD 
THE  VERY  POOR.     IR  THE  UPPER  KCHELORS  OF 
SOCIETY  MAH'S  GREED  FOR  MOREY  IS  USUALLY 
SATISFIED  WITHIR  LEGAL  MARIFULATIORS,     IR 
THE  LOWER  ECEELORS  MAR'S  GREED  FOR  MOREY  AHD 
POWER  TURKS  TO  VIOLERCE  ARD  CRIME.     I  DOH'T 
ICROW  HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  EITHER  GROUP  IR  THE 
UHXTED  STATES.     SOHFTHUG  IS  WRORG 


PRESERT  ATTEMPTS  AT  80LUTIORS  ARE  ROT  WORKUO. 

I  THIHK  ROT  HAVIRG  A  JOB,   HEIRG  URABLE 
TO  FIND  A  JOB,   LOSIRC  A  JOB,   RBCOMIRG  BARK- 
RUFT  ARE  DEVASTATIHG  TO  THE  RIMAH  SPIRIT. 
CAN  ANY  THERAPIST  EVER  REALLY  URDERSTAHD 
WHAT  THESE  MEAN  IF  HE  OR  SHE  HAS  REVEF  EX 
PERIENCED  ONE  0?  THEM? 

I  WISH  WE  COULD  DO  MORE  FOR  THE  Vty  OF 
THE  ELIERL?  WHO  HAVE  LITTLE  IR  LIFE.     WHEN 
YOU  OUTLIVE  YOUR  RELATIVES  ARD  FKLJUUJ6  AND 
TJOOME,   WHAT  30  YOU  TO?     WELFARE?  ORE  ROOM 
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III  A  GHETTO  HOTXLT     I  WEB  VK  COULD  LEARR 
SQKB  KSSCMB  FROM  THE  SCAKDIHAYIAJ  COUSTRIKS. 

EOT  ENOUGH  OF  SUCH  COHCERKS'     DOBS  All 
"OLDBTKE"  THINK  ONLY  OP  SAFETT,   HEALTH, 
FSOPLE,  AMD  A  LITTLE  NORET  III  THE  FOCKBTt 
1C,   III  QUIET  NQNEBTS  I  REFLECT  OH  WHETHER  THE 
80  AIKOBT  90  TEARS  OF  LIVIHG  HAVE  MEAITT  ART- 
THING  EXCEPT  TO  ME.     WHAT  HAS  EBEB  THE  VALUE 
OF  NT  LITE  AS  A  HUMAN  BKIBC,   AS  A  PROFESSION 
AL  WORKER!  I  HAVE  H8CUSSBD  ASPECTS  OF  THESE 
PROBLEMS  WITH  SARAH  MA2ZLIE,   A  COLLEAGUE, 
WHO  HAS  ALWAYS  BED  MT  TALKING  POST.     WE 
SHARE  MOST  OF  THESE  THOUGHTS,   I  THI1K.     BUT 
SOME  ARE  MI  IB  ALOK. 

I  RAISE  QUESTIONS  WITH  MYSELF,    NO  OKE 
QUESTIOH  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  ANOTHER. 
FIRST—TO  HHAT  DECREE  WAS  THE  PURSUIT  07 
"EXCELLENCE"  A  DRIVING  FORCE  III  MT  LIFET 
HAS  EXCELLEICE  A  GOAL  IK  AND  OF  ITSELF — 
OR  WAS  IT  PART  OF  COMPETING  WITH  OTHERS  TO 
00  SETTEE  THAU  TRET— OR  DID  I  ACHIEVE  SOME 


UUHfcX  OF  EXCELLENCE  BECAUSE  OF  ZBEP-CXATED 
WBB6  FOR  APPROVAL,  FIRST  FROM  KT  PARBRTS, 
THEK  TKACHERS,   THEB  BXPLOTKRS,   THRU  COL- 
LEACUES1     OR  COULD  I  EVER  SAT  THAT  I  EXCELL 
ED  IR  ABTTHING7     HAVE  I  AT  LEAST  BEER 
AVERAGE  OR  AT  BEST  GOOD  OR  VERT  GOODT 
EXCELLENCE  IS  SUCH  A  BEAUTIFUL  THTHC  TO 
VTTRKSS  IR  OTHERS. 

A  FEW  WEEKS  AGO  KT  SISTER  AMD  I  SAW  A 

roajMEsiAKr  -  THE  LIVIRC  TREASURES  OF  JAPAR.' 

OH,     WHAT  LIFE-TIME  ACHIEVEMEHTE  OF  EXCELL 
ENCE.'     THE  CREATING  OF  DOLLS,  PAPER, 
POTTERT  SUCH  AS  WE  HAD  NEW  SEER.     LIFE 
TIMES  DEVOTED  TO  THE  PURSUIT  OF  EXCELLENCE. 
THE  FACES  OF  THESE  PEOPLE,   THEIR  SEARING 
REFLECTED  WHAT  MASLOV  HAS  CALLED  SELF- 
REALIZATION.     AND  IN  MUSIC— WHAT  EXCELLENCE 
THROUGH  TV  ENVELOPS  US,   HTPNOTIffiS  US  IR  OUR 
OWN  LIVINGROOMS. 

I  LOOK  AJJD  I  LIETEK  TO  THESE  BEAUTIFUL 
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PEOPLE,  AHD  "EXCELLEnCE"  SD4S  FAB  AWAY 

FIO<  WHAT  I  HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED. 

I  QUESTIOH  MYSEU  ABOUT  AHOTHER  VALUE 

WHICH  16  IMPORTAJfT  TO  SARAH  AJID  MB--THE 

VALUE  OF  "RI«-TAKI1IC«--THE  VALUES  THAT 
COXE  HCM  OTRETCHHC  THE  MA5Y  DIVERSE 
BOURTAKOS  THAT  HEDGE  US  IH.     HAVE  I  TOO 
EASILY  ACCEPTED  AUTHORITY,   OB  THE  VRTTTEM 
WORD?     HAVE  I  BEEN  TOO  FEARFUL  OF  LOSIBD  KY 
JOB,  TOO  DISTRUSTFUL  OF  MY  OVK  AKILITY  AHD 


WHAT  HAVE  BETH  THE  BARRIERS  IH  MY  LIFE7 
HAVF  I  TEOTED  THEM  TO  SEE  IF  THEY  WERE  FEAL 

OR  juai>TFD:    rcr«  HUCH'.  COOFACE  HAVE  i  HADZ 

ONE  MOT  COWCTRK  rPOf1-  MY  IKRER  LIFE  IS 
THE  SAGGING  QUEOTIOI?:  :"KOW  COKPASSIOHAT*  AM 
I?"     I  &*.V  COKHISCIOI!  IN  Wf  MOTTHEF.  AND  FATHER 
FBCTl  A1J  EARLY  AGE,   HOT  IT  UID  MTT  HAVE  A  HAME. 
IT  WAS  A  WAY  OF  LIVING.     MO  HOBO  EVER  CAME 
TO  THE  KTTCnEJ:  DOOT-  "TO  VAL  HOT  CIVtK  A  GOOD 
KLAL;  MO  IBIGAK  WEB  AaOTO  KY  FATHER  FOR 


K01KY  OB  FOOD  WHO  HID  1OT  GET  IT.     MOTET 
FOB  THE  POOR  AHD  THE  HffiDY  WAS  CTVBU  TO  THE 
METHOBIST  MIELSTEB  WHO  CAME  TO  OUR  VALLEY 
ONCE  A  MOHTH.     HO  ORE  OF  US  CmLUSH  EVER 
HEARD  A  niSPABAGIRC  WORD  ABOOC  AHOTHER 
RtMAB  HQRC,  WITH  THE  XXCEFTIOR  OF  ORE 
PEFSOM,  WM.  RAHDOLPH  HEARST,  WHOM  MY  FATHER 
BELIEVED,   RIGHTLY  OR  WROWGLY,  TO  HB  RESPOH- 
EIBLE  FOR  THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

BUT  SURELY  COMPA8SIOH  COS  TCPER  THAfl 
GTVIHC  FUBDS  TO  VOLUHIARY  AGCTCIXS  OR  CARIHG 
FOR  MY  HSIGHBORS.     HOW  IKEPLY  DO  I  FEEL 
ABOUT  THE  OGLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
THE  AMSRICAK  IHHIAK— DO  I  REACH  OUT  TO  THEM, 
EEEKIIIG  TO  MAKE  AMEJfDJK     HOW  MUCH  DO  I 
REALLY  CARE  ABOUT  THE  HUHCRY  OF  SOMALIA? 
THE  LOOT  PEOPLE  IN  CHILEt     THE  LIST  IS  EED- 
LESS.     I  FIHALLY  ASK  MYSELF:     "BOW  CAB  I  CARE 
ABOUT  SO  MA5Y?"     I  BECOME  EMOTIOHALLY  EX- 
BAUST£D.     MY  WORLD  HAS  BECOME  TOO  MUCH  FOR  ME. 
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BUT  ran  A  jeraxno  WITH  TOIL  an?  LIGHTS 

UP  OBSaSLEY'S  GRAY  SOBS,     MY  HEART  SATS 
FASTBR.      I  FEEL  ALIVE,   ALIVE— ATO  UFE  I£ 
GOOD.     THIS  IS  THE  WAT  IT  IS  WITH  THIS 
OCTOGBMARIAB.     FKIGirEJKD  ABOUT  OUR  VERY 

EXISTENCE  oia  MQNEST,  RJZZLO  OVER  THE 

MEAJUBG  OF  OHE'S  LIFE  AT  AJOTHSF— BUT  FOR 
5?  OF  THE  CO  KIBUTES  IB  AH  HOUR,   CLAD  TO  EE 
ALIVE;  FRDUD  OF  MY  FROFESSXOti  AND  COKFUEIfr 
THAT  THE  WORK  OK  THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  IR 
IBW  YORK  HARBOR  ARE  STILL  THE  LIVING  PRIHCIPLE-- 
THE  GUUHBC  FBIL080FHY  OF  THIS  RATION. 

I  WOffiER  VHAT  CONCERNS  WERE  IN  THE  M2I.T) 
OF  D«4A  LAZ4RUS  VHEK  SHE  WROTE  THE  POEM'S 
FINAL  WORD6: 

"GIVE  ME  YOUP  TIRED,   YOUF  H»R, 
YOUR  HUDIUSD  MASSES  YEARKING  TO 

BREATHE  FREE, 

THE  WRETCHED  KLRJbX  OF  YOUR  TEEMIfC 
SHORE. 

SKRD  THESE,   THE  HOMELESS,   TEMPEST - 

TOST  TO  KE~ 
I  LIFT  MY  LAMP  BEEIEE  THE  GOLOSH  DOOR." 

ARD  WRER  I  AM  IR  IBIS  HOOD— I  SMILE  AT 
LIFE  AMD  SAY:   "MAYBE  I  AM  THE  100TH  MOWCEY 
AWD  DON'T  KM3W  IT." 


Selected  press  clippings  and  notes  on  career  and  recognition 
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Mothers  Held 
2d  to  Teachers 
In  Child  Health 

Dorlor  Says  liislruclor* 
Arc  Belter  Qualified  to 
Delect  Pupils'  Ailments 

Opens  Series  of  Lectures 

Cnr*'4usiono     From 
of 


WHERE  ARE  THEY  HOW? 


Dr.  Dorothy  B.  Nyswanaci.  uircc- 
tor  of  a  special  health  study  being 
conducted  by  the  Departments  of 
i  Education  and  Health,  told  more 
than  350  city  teachers  that  they 
I  we-.e  more  responsible  for  the  health 
i>f  New  York  school  pupils  than  the 
children's  own  mothers  because 
i  "teachers  are  better  equipped  to  de 
tect  ailments  and  physical  defects.'' 
Dr.  Nyswander  delivered  the  first  of 
a  series  of  fourteen  health  lectures 
for  teachers  at  the  New  York  Acad-' 
cmy  of  Medicine.  2  East  103d  Street. 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  academy 
and  the  Board  of  Education. 

Dr.  Herbert  B.  Wilcox.  a  trustej 
of  the  academy,  who  introduced  Dr. 
Nyswander,  explained  that  the  lec 
ture  series  was  the  first  concerted 
attempt  to  have  '  a  faculty  of  dis 
tinguished  doctors  familiar  wit!. 
children's  diseases  and  health  edu 
cation"  conduct  a  course  for  publi; 
school  teachers  of  the  city.  The  class 
will  meet  every  Wednesday  at  4 
p.  m.  at  the  academy  until  May  18. 

Dr.  Nyswanrter  asserted  tha: 
mothers  were  too  emotionally  in 
volved  In  the  welfare  of  their  chil 
dren  to  be  objective  in  detecting 
and  reporting  illnesses  and  defect;  • 
She  pointed  out  that  teachers,  be 
cause  of  their  experiences  "in  labo 
ratories  with  hundreds  of  children." 
were  better  able  to  recognize  chil 
dren  whose  health  departed  from 
the  normal. 

In  support  of  her  contention.  Dr. 
Nyswander  presented  an  interim  re 
port  of  a  study  she  has  been  con 
ducting  for  six  months  in  *ight 
schools  In  Astoria,  Queens.  Teachers 
of  304  fifth  and  sixth  grade  chil 
dren  were  required  to  nil  out  spe 
cial  health  sheets  listing  disease 
lymptoms  and  physical  weaknesses 
observed  in  their  pupils.  Regular 
school  physicians  then  gave  the 
children  complete  physical  examina 
tions. 

Dr.  Nyswanrlrr  reported  that  of 
202  children  who  were  listed  by  their 
teachers  as  having  possible  health 
deficiencies  only  twenty-two  were 
found  by  the  doctors  to  have  no 
physical  defects.  She  said  that 
twenty-seven  of  the  102  children 
recorded  by  their  teachers  as  being 
In  sound  health  were  reported  as 
showing  serious  defects  or  ailments 
by  the  doctors.  Most  of  these,  she 
fold,  had  diseased  tonsils  or  suf 
fered  from  malnutrition. 

The  study  showed,  according  to 
,IZ  Nyswander,  that  teachers  were 
'ilghly  capable  of  detecting  symp- 
ti-ms  of  111  health  among  their 
PUI.-UI.  She  predicted  that  teachers! 
.wiUvVnoreadpqu»te  liealth  training! 

"**  JPC***pUjiM«»lv->  **   '-.---,    '••-' 


Social  Service  Call  Heard 

By  Former  Utah  Educator 

tk»   Mwf 

tc.lt.rtKl  u 
orld.      OM* 


DR.  DOROTHY  B.  NYSWANDER 

Now  head*  N.  Y.  work      * 


Kaltor'l    Nol«— Wtara    an . 

Ctahni  Mi  Salt   Laku-i  ft*  KmM 

Uw    »o«r    corner*    or    Ik*    world.       

proralDcnl   locmJI)  ,  MIC*  la  U»   local   at»«. 

•MIM  bava  ioo«  forward  to  roort  promi- 
•••I  fitidt  of  mdcmTor.  tomt  mar  h*v« 
dropped  from  tha  ntwi  picture.  Tht 
I>l«iram,  In  •  aartn  »f  artJelti,  Will 
nfmk  lu  ra*4tn'  memorta*. 

By  MORRIS  Gt'SS 

Brown  eyed,  energetic  Dr.  Dor 
othy  Bird  Nyswander,  who,  until  last 
July,  was  a  recruit  to  the  feminine 
contingent  of  brain  tnuters,  la  now 
in  New  York  City  at  the  bead  of  a 
private  org anlxation  detecting  phys- 
ical  defecU  in  children. 

She  had  been  regional  director  of 
women'i  and  professional  activities 
in  11  western  states  {or  the  W  P  A 
when  she  accepted,  on  September  1, 
the  position  as  director  of  school 
health  study  in  New  York  City 
schools.  She  is  being  employed  by 
funds  provided  by  the  Millbank 
health  fund  and  the  American  Child 
Health  association. 

A  native  of  Reno,  Kev.,  Dr.  Ny 
swander  in  1926  received  her  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  California.  On  August  30, 
1935,  she  was  named  by  Administra 
tor  Harry  L.  Hopkins  to  W  P  A 
supervising  in  Utah,  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Aricona,  Ne 
vada,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Colo 
rado,  Montana  and  Idaho. 

When  she  was  named  director 
University  of  Utah  officials  granted 
her  a  leave  of  absence.  She  was 
an  instructor  in  psychology. 

One  of  her  first  ventures  in  a  gov 
ernment  project  was  when  she  or 
ganized  nursing  programs  in  every 
county  of  the  state.  Other  activi 
ties  accomplished  under  her  leader 
ship  include  programs  in  education 
in  nutrition  and  food  preservation, 
sewing  projects,  library,  recreation 
land  home  demonstration  projects 
'and  establishment  of  a  camp  in  the 
north  fork  of  Ogden  canyon  for  vo 
cational  training  of  unemployed  wo 
men. 

Her  constant  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  women  brought  her  to  the 
attention  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  offi 
cials,  who  reported  her  projects  pro 
gram  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  •Butei.  •-*— .  -  -"  '  '"' 
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AnExperiment  in  SchoolHealth 

"A  i  /   5^  u  -^  CW_\u»  ^.  ^s .  \<i  •*-} 


New  York  Sun 
July  28,  1938 


i.    u-     .o.^v> 

Co-operative  Sttfdy  De,velopjng  New  Record 
Card,  Better  Technics,  More  Prevention. 

By  DR.  DOROTHX,  NYiWANDER,      ' 

Director,  School  I'ttlth  Study 

New  York  city  ha,  always  b^i  -elf-critical  of  it.  school  health  ' 
proiram.     Many  .tud-e.  made   by  the   Department  of  Health,  the 
Department  of  Er>.W.jon  and  lay  *roup«  have  revealed  the  perplex- 
mg  problems  r-fedinc  solution  before  an  efficient  and  adequate  heslth 
service  caH  >,e  developed. 


Tlil«    l«    nn«    of    •    irrlri    nf    nrtlrU. 
iMr.rnird    on    i  lie    «i-hool    f»t'    (Ilimw 

Kli',"':'."  ;.'  Ttr  *un  h'  •"•nfin»»t. 

Mil  I    !(,.    Nrw    IB,*    S,,r|,lj    for   tile   E«> 

prrlnimlit    Sludj    of   Kduotlon. 


In   New   York   city   the   health   of 

the    school   child    is    an    Important 
factor  In  the  health  of  the  city  as 
,  a  vhitfe.    It  becomes  a  major  field 

h»  preventive   medicine   xvhose   ad-i 

ministration     If     no     simple     task. 

With    over    a    million    children    in 

school,     a     ataff     of     over     30,000 

teachers,    a    nursing   staff   of   over 

<50.    a    medical    staff   of   over    170. 

a  dental  staff  of  over  150,  aod  ov  : 
120  dental  hygicnists,  the  adminis 
trative  pioblems  aie  intensified  by 
the  great  numbers  of  people  in 
volved.  Some  of  each  of  these 
groups  are  WPA  workers. 

The  School  Health  Stud.-  Is  now 
in  its.  second  year  of  npr-iivinn. 
It  is  a  co-operative  stu<".'  spon- 
soied  by  the  Department,  of  Health 
and  the.  Department  of  Education 
in  Astoria.  L.  I. 

An  Rxjumding  Kxperlmeiil. 

For  the  first  yesr  the  staff 
worked  on  the  pioblems  which 
wcie  brought  to  light  within  the 
walls  of  one  laige  elemrntniy 
schonl.  Dining  its  second  year  the 
study  has  branched  out  to  include 
seven  other  schools  differing  in  ad- 
mini'trative  piohlum*  and  in  the 
economic  status  of  iho  school 
groups  to  he  served.  This  study 
differs  fiom  those  made  in  the 
past  in  that  it  is  seeking  not  only 
to  find  out  '.-hat  present  conditions 
are  but  is  attempting  to  find  solu 
tions  to  the  difficulties  and  to  give 
these  solutions  an  experimental  tiy- 
out  In  a  limited  area  before  they 
are  introduced  as  city-wide  piac- 
tlces. 

This   experimental   testing   In   the 

field    of   administrative    pro-edures      !„•          ,.  .  .---^»r..j~«i«    ui 

•r^.  meJJbed  of  ~nuM7t::ntV?"*:rTN       -i     .'  •-  w«teful.     From  the' point 

•oi'viaw  of  the  health  of  the  rhm.' 
:   Is   disastrous.      F;lf    this   reason 
then,    the    study    has '  spent    much 

effoitj   ln     attempting    to    develop 

ItRt.o,,.    of    norther:    r?    the    ,  "»»---  -*.•-   —   -    •• 

adapted    to    the    fnclliti-s    avai 

both  within   the  school   And  o- 

the  sf-hool  may   h>inp  foiih   • 

Affective  type,  of  heal'.h  sei- 

hcalih      edif-jMon      piogrr 

heretofore   developed      Ir 

the  limitations  will  he  r 

realized  and  future  pla 

based  on  a,  sound  evai. 

compllshments  and 


Compleilty  Disclosed. 
The  atudy  hua  revealed  the  great 
complexity  of  the.  school  health 
program.  The  -program  Includes 
many  people  and  many  administra 
tive  units  outside  of  the  Health 
Department  and  nepartment  ol 
Education  personnel. 

The  parents,  the  private  physi 
cians,  the  private  dentists,  the  hos 
pitals,  the  social  agencies  and  the 
clinics  are  an  important  part  of 
the  total  picture.  The  administra 
tor  who  fails  to  see  that  all  of  these 
groups  have  a  part  in  a  smoothly 
functioning  program  cannot  de 
velop  a  service  free  from  serious 
breakdowns  in  reaching  the  desired 
objective,  namely,  Improving  and 
protecting  the  health  of  the  indiv- 
idual  child. 

To  co-ordinnte  these  activities  de 
mands  that  certain  basic  data  be 
obtained  and  much  experimental 
work  be  done  In  each  of  the  fol 
lowing  fields: 

First  of  all.  In  a  city  like  New 
York  the  development  and  main 
tenance,  of  good  health  records  Is 
essential.  These  records  must  he 
cumulative  in  nature  They  must 
be  accurate  In  the  Information  they 
contain;  they  must  be  comprehen 
sive;  they  must  follow  the  child 
through  his  school  life.  If  any  of 
these  points  Is  ignored  the  value 
of  the  best  of  medical,  nursing  and 
teacher  participation  Is  lost.  This 
from  an  .U-fcnWjtratjve..  po)nt 

" 


search."       fc;1t'h     departments     feel 
thm   a   p'oeram  -.hidi  i*  roiikliucl- 
•••il    in    the    ficht    meeting   the   IIP— i 
•  ' 


»...6      m      ucvejop 

records  which  are  both  useful  and 
cumulative. 

r    -Co-ordination   Needed. 

A'  second  administrative  problem 
is  that  which  always  ari.es  when 
pohcjes  of  the  operating  divisions 


|ods    which    are    more    In    keeping 
with  modern  trends. 

Prevention   the  Aim. 

The  administrator  has  the  respon 
sibility  of  seeing  that  needed  rc- 
seaich  is  carried  on  to  fill  those 
g.-xps  whcio  present  knowledge  is 
inadequate.  Such  research  may  he 
slow  nnil  wasteful  hut  the  value  of 
its  Jesuits  c.-in  nevor  be  overlooked 
hy  the  administrator  who  clearly 
sees  that  no  administrative  pro'-1 
cednies  c.in  go  much  beyond  that 
which  has  been  pioved  to  he  true 
in  the  experimental  laboratory. 

The    school    health    program    has 
Pule  i  own  its  swaddling  clothes.     It 
is  intPipMed  now  not  only  In  chil 
dren  with  physical  defects;  it  must 
conccin  i'self  with  health  guidance. 
This    service    must    reach    all    chil- 
dien.     Jt   is  not  enough  that  early 
attention    he   provided    for   obvious 
jnoeds   hnfore  they   become   serious. 
|Tn>"     preventive     measures     imply 
!  ricvNopmrnt     of    attitudes     towaid 
health  ptohlems  and  factual  knowl 
edge  as  to  what   is   the   best  thing 
to  do  whrn  certain  situations  r»i>,r 
Finally,    the   administiator   realizes, 
that     the    school     health     piogiam' 
w-tth    Its   expanding   objectives   can1 
no  longer  neglect  the  mental  health1 
of  the  child. 

It  is  in  Incorporating  these  cduca-' 
lional  and  mental  hygiene  aspects 
In  the  school  health  program  that 
the  administrator  faces  a  major 
lask  in  introducing  new  procedures 
and  new  methods  of  work. 


Renews  Contact  With  'U9  Faculty  Members 


undated  article 


,,  Dr.  Dorothy  Nyswander,  right,  Visited  at  luncheon  Thursdny  with  former  colleagues  of  the 
•'     University  of  Utah  faculty.  Shown  with  her  is  Miss  Myrtle  Austin,  "U"  dean* of  women. 

Former  Utah  Educator  Urges 

Better  School  Nursing  Facilities 

~ 

Dr.  Dorothy  Nys\van«ler  Visits  Former 
University  Colleagues  at  Luncheon 

Improvement    in    nursing    facilities    in    the    American    public 
chools   was   advocated   by   Dr.   Dorothy   Nyswander,   fonner  Uni- 
•ersity  of  Utah  psychology  professor  now  conducting  a  four-year 
;tudy  of  health  facilities  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools,  at 
luncheon  with  members  of  the  university  faculty   at  the  Union 


•  -V 


ouilding  Thursday. 

Dr.  Nyswandcr,  who  will  submit 
her  report  on  the  study  next  year. 
laid  she  could  not  make  public  her 
'indintn  at  the  present  time,  but 
.hut  there  wa»  "still  room  for  im- 
srovemcnl  in  the  highly  cllicicnt 
lystrm  our  public  school*  now 
•naintain." 

Drlrrminr  Correct  Fl«tio 

The  New  York  City  lantern  now 
las  650  nurses  «nd  22S  doctors  for 
1.129.000  school  children,  the  doctor 
Milled.  Her  report  will  attempt  to 
Jrtermine  the  correct  ratio  of  doc-i 
lorx  mid  nurses  to  the  school  popu 
lation, 

Dr.  NyxwaiwJrr's  work,  according 
to  New  York  authorities,  will  set  *l 
pattern  for  the  nation  in  the  provi 
sion  of  adequate  nursing  and  medi 
cal  service  for  »rhool  children.  I 

The  doctor  stated  that  the  ex 
perimental  work  carried  on  by  her 
department  had  resulted  In  in- 
Teased  attention  to  the  problem  of 
children  who  do  not  receive  ade 
quate  medical  care  at  home. 


Visited   Governor 

b 

Former  western  director  of  the 
women's  division  of  the  W  P  A.  Dr. 
Nyswancler  visited  Governor  Henry 
H.  Blood  «t  the  capitol  Thursday 
morning,  attending  the  luncheon  atj 
the  university  at  noon.  She  is  re-' 
turning  to  New  York  City  from 
San  Francisco,  where  she  attended 
a  convention  as  vice  president  of 
the  American  Association  for 
Health.  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation.  She  left  the  city  at  6:30 
p.  m.  Thursday. 
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Professor  Glories 
In  Students'  Work 


By  GERTRUDE  GILMN 
Former  students  ol  Dr.  Dor 
othy  B.  Nyswander  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  California  learned 
their  lessons  well;  they  are 
filling  high  positions,  per- 
forming  needed  •  e  r  v  i  c  e 
throughout  the  world.  This  is 
the  teacher's  greatest  recom 
pcnsc. 

Dr.  Nyswander.  professor 
of  public  health  education  at 
Berkeley  lor  11  years,  is  here 
lor  two  weeks  to  participate 
as  a  consultant  in  the  eighth 
annual  health  education  work 
shop  at  San  Diego  State  Col 
lege. 

"I  have  been  invited  here 
several  times,"  said  Dr.  Nys 
wander  in  an  interview,  "but 
have  been  unable  to  attend 
until  this  year.  I  consider  San 
Diego  State's  health  workshop 
one  of  the  best  established  of 
any  in  the  country." 

Keeps  on  Teaching 

Although  Dr. 
tired  officially 
the  UC  faculty  ari\ha's 
lie  "professor  erne 
\vas  right  back  on 
pus  last  jear  substituting  for 
a  teacher  on  sabbatical  leave 
And  shr  is  continually  hop 
ping  «ronnd  ihe  United  States 
»>«!  to  foreign  lands  to  fulfill 
onyiiijements  as  *  consultant 
in  hri  field. 

This  fall  she  is  going  to  In- 
di;i  to  work  as  a  consultant 
with  Dr.  Rama  Krishn;',  who 
is  director  of  the  division  of 
public  hc;illh  education  for  his 
«-ounirv.  She  anticipates  this 

•siBiiJiitriu  wan  more  than 
ordinary  enthusiasm,  as  Dr. 


Mi  - 

DR.  NYSWANDER 
She  teaches  health 


Jnited  States,  needs  more  ed- 
cation  in  public  health,  needs 
o  be  made  aware  11  we  are 
accomplish  our  goals.  For 
xample,  look  at  the  apathy 
bout  polio  shots,  the  rejec 
tion  of  water  fluorldation." 

Dr.  Nyswander  is  a  western 
er  by  birth  and  education.  A 
native  ol  Nevada,  she  re 
ceived  bachelor's  and  mas- 
er's  degrees  (in  mathemat- 
cs)  at  the  University  of  Ne 
vada,  then  took  her  doctorate 
at  UC.  She  taught  psychology 
at  the  University  ol  Utah, 
then  during  the  depression  she 
worked  lor  Utah  state  and 
federal  governments. 

Likes  to  Cook 

From  there  she  went  to  New 
York  City  to  work  lor  the 
board  ol  education  and  health 
—and  that  resulted  in  her  per 
manent  conversion  to  public 


"The  progress  of  health  pro-  health  work  in  administration, 
grams  in  the  Latin  American  rescarch    ,n(j   teaching.    Be- 


countries  has  been  terrific,' 
said  Dr.  Nyswander.  "Their, 
schools  now  are  producing 
their  own  leaders;  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  lor  them  to 


fore  she  joined  the  UC  faculty 
she  spent  three  years  with  a 
Nelson  Rockefeller  group  do 
ing  inter-American  work. 


rome  to  the  United  States  for  jn  private  life  Dr.  Nyswan- 
training.  I  consider  the  Uni-  der  is  the  wife  ol  George  T. 
versity  of  Chile  on  a  par  with  Palmer,  a  retired  public 
University  of  California  for  health  administrator.  They 
health  education.  Puerto  Rice  have  a  hillside  home  in  Berke- 


has  a  good  school,  too." 

Dr.  Nyswander  stated  tha' 
the  other  schools  in  the  Unit 
ed  States  that  prepare  public 
health  educators  lor  profes- 
sional  careers  are  Yale.  Har 
vard,  Columbia,  and  Univer 
sities  of  North  Carolina,  Mich' 
igan,  and  Minnesota. 
Dr.  Nyswander  went  to  UC 


ley,  where  she  enjoys  gar 
dening.  She  likes  to  cook,  too, 
and  boasts  she  can  bake  any 
kind  of  bread. 

Her  only  daughter,  Dr.  Ma-, 
rie  Nyswander  (Mrs.  Leon 
ard  Robinson)  is  a  practicing 


psychologist 
City. 


in     New     York 


Krishna  was  one  of  her  stu-  by  invitation  to  establish  the 

dents  at  UC  three  years  ago  division  of  public  health  edu- 

Mie  is  proud  of  what  he  is  do  cation,    which    is    strictly    a 
ing  for  his  people. 

Work*  in  Chile 

Last  year  Dr.  Nyswander 
was  a  consultant  at  the  Uni- 
vers.ty  of  Chile  and  previous- 

f  w°r,ked  with  the  ministry 
health   in   Brazil.   At  both 
places    she    was    associated 
A- in  ner  former  students 

She  has  served  as  consult- 
*'','"  -number  of  other 
South  and  Central  American 
j-nuntries  since  1943  and  was 

in  195*'  BPrli"  l0r  f°Ur  months 


graduate  school.  It  has  at 
tracted  many  foreign  stu 
dents,  especially  physicians. 

"There  are  many  opportu. 
nities  for  persons  trained  in 
this  field,"  said  the  visiting 
professor.  "An  equal  number 
of  men  and  women  are  adopt 
ing  this  profession. 

"The    public,    even    in    the 
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CALIFORNIA  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 


November  15,  1972 


Dorothy  B.  Nyswander,  Ph.D. 

28  Beverly  Road 

Berkeley,  California   94707 

Dear  Doctor  Nyswander: 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the 
representatives  of  some  sixty  organizations  planning 
a  Congress  on  Health  of  the  School  Age  Child  to  be 
held  in  Anaheim  next  March  have  voted  to  dedicate 
the  Congress  to  you.   As  several  of  those  at  the 
planning  meeting  stated,  your  life  and  work  have 
provided  inspiration  to  many  of  us,  both  in  the  field 
of  health  education  and  in  related  areas  concerned 
with  the  health  of  young  people. 

We  hope  you  can  attend  the  Congress,  and  we  look 
forward  to  your  comments  and  suggestions  as  we  work 
toward  the  development  of  a  statewide  interagency 
council  on  the  health  of  young  people. 

Sincerely, 


Tom  W.  Robinson,  M.D. 

Chairman 

Committee  on  School  and 

College  Health 
TWR: jma 
cc:   Ms.  Sarah  Mazelis,  M.P.H., 

President,  SOPHE  -  Northern 
California  Chapter 


I S     *= 


^* 
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are  cordially  invited  to  attend  : 

A  HEALTH  EDUCATION  SYMPOSIUM  and 
THE  1982  IRA  HISCOCK  LECTURE 

honoring 


educator,  philosopher,  innovator  m  international  development 
Professor  Ementus,  UC  Berkeley  Sc/w/ofWc  Hta'.lh 

OCTOBER    21-23,  1982 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII    SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
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"One  can  introduce  Dorothy  with  a 
roll  call  of  places—each  of  which  has 
felt  her  impact — as  she  theirs.     Utah, 
Astoria,   Panama,   Geneva,   India. ..above 
all,   Berkeley. . . 

"Or  ore  could  use  other  words. . . 
psychology. . .health  education. . .school 
health. . .democracy. . .social  justice 
...group  processes. . .open  society... 
and  so  many  others,   each  of  which 
would  have  much  to  do  with  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  her  life  's  work. 

"To  introduce  Dorothy  is  to  intro 
duce  the  person  who  has  always  brought 
to  every  encounter  the  warmth  and  ex 
citement,  the  intelligence  and  creati 
vity  of  that  rare  phenomena — the  fully 
human  being. . . 

"And  if  a  program  in  a  school  of 
public  health  had  a  dedication  page, 
our  program  in  health  education  here 
in  Hawaii  would  have  her  name  occupy 
that  page  in  large  bold  type.  " 

-  Jerome  Grossman,  Ph.D. 
Professorof  Public  Health 
School  of  Public  Health 
University  of  Hawaii 


Dorothy   Bird  Nyswander,   national   and 
international   leader   in  public  health, 
and  professor  emerita  at   the  University 
of   California  School  of  Public  Health, 
Berkeley,    California,  will   celebrate 
her  88th  birthday   during   the   time  of   the 
Hiscock  Lecture.      She  holds  a  BA  in 
English   literature   and  mathematics 
(U  of   Nevada),    an  MA  in  mathematics 
(U  of  Nevada)   and  a  Ph.D.    in  education 
al   psychology   from  the   University  of 
California.      She  has  extensive   teaching 
and  consultant  experience  both  nation 
ally  and   internationally;  her  humanis 
tic  philosophy  has  been  felt  in 
education,   social  work,   medicine,   po 
litical  science  and  many  other  areas, 
as  well  as  public  health. 
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Pioneer  Jin  Health 
Will  Be  Honored 


By  Jeonne  Ambrose 

Writer 


Lack  of  public  health  education 
was  so  great  in  Turkey  more 
than  20  years  ago  that  men  were 
jailed  because  they  ran  away 
from  health  workers  collecting 
blood  smears  as  part  of  a  malaria 
testing  program. 

Misinformation   on    iho   part   Of 

the  authorities  who  jailed  the 
men,  as  well  as  the  community 
itself,  was  responsible  for  the 
panic,  according  to  a  public 
health  educator. 

Because  Dorothy  Bird  Nyswan- 
der,  88,  was  a  pioneer  in  public 
health  education,  she  witnessed 
that  and  similar  events.  But 
things  have  changed  since  she 
first  entered  the  field  as  a  psy 
chologist  more  than  45  years  ago, 
she  said. 

Nyswander.  professor  emeritus 
at  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Public  Health  in  Berke 
ley.  is  being  honored  during  a 
three-day  public  health  symposi 
um  beginning  tomorrow. 

The  University  of  Hawaii's 
School  of  Public  Health  is  spon 
soring  the  symposium.  Several 
professors  and  former  professors 
of  the  School  of  Public  Health 
here  were  influenced  by  Nyswan 
der  and  were  students  or  col 
leagues  of  hers. 

HER  COLLECTED  works  have 
been  duplicated  and  bound  iu 
her  honor  and  prepared  for 
presentation  during  the  symposi 
um,  which  includes  a  lecture  by 
Nyswander  herself.  Her  lecture 
will  be  presented  at  11  a.m. 
Saturday  in  the  main  hall  of  Kau- 
mukapili  Church. 

In  an  excerpt  from  one  of  her 
published  works.  Nyswander  de 
scribed  health  education  by  say 
ing: 

"Health  education  cannot  be 
'given'  to  one  person  by  another; 
it  is  not  a  set  of  procedures  to  be 
carried  out  or  a  product  to  be 
achieved:  rather  it  is  a  dynamic 
ever-changing  process  of  develop 
ment  in  which  a  person  is  accept 
ing  or  rejecting  new  information. 
new  attitudes,  and  new  practices 
concerned  with  the  objectives  of 
healthful  living." 

In  an  interview  yesterday,  Nys 


wander  talked  about  the  develop 
ment  of  health  education  and  the 
changes  she  has  seen  over  the 
years. 

"Our  work  is  far-reaching,"  she 
said.  "It  reaches  into  areas  for 
bringing  out  change  in  attitudes 
and  health  that  no  one  else 
reaches." 

THE  COMBINATION  of  knowl- 
edge,  feeling  and  attitude  in  ap 
proaching  people  allows  the  pub 
lic  health  educator  access  to 
many  places,  Nyswander  said. 

"We  have  a  special  niche  that 
no  one  else  gels  into."  she  said, 
"we  can  have  a  great  impact." 

That  impact  should  not  be 
created  by  working  on  a  person- 
to-person  basis,  she  said.  Instead 
"our  job  as  public  health  educa 
tors"  means  working  with  groups 
in  training  and  developing  "lead 
ers  in  the  field,"  she  said. 

Nyswander  has  traveled 
throughout  India,  Turkey  and 
South  America  as  health  educa 
tion  consultant  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  the  Pub 
lic  Health  Service  Bureau  of  State 
Services.  She  also  has  served  as  a 
consultant  to  California's  Bureau 
of  Health  Education  and  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Services  Committee  on  Health 
Communication. 

Health  educators,  according  to 
Nyswander.  should  get  out  into 
the  field  and  learn  all  they  can 
about  the  community  they  are 
working  in. 


"I  DONT  believe  in  the  health 
educator  who  sits  behind  the 
desk.1  she  said.  "You  have  to 
kilo*  every  Mep  of  the  process  of 
disease,  what  the  health  workers 
do  and  how  they  are  trained." 

That  will  help  provide  the 
necessary  information  to  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  what  is  happen 
ing  in  the  community.  Problem 
solving,  however,  she  said,  often 
is  left  up  to  those  who  directly 
provide  services. 

"We  very  seldom  come  in  and 
give  solutions."  Nyswander  said 
The  thing  is  to  give  accurate 
data  on  the  learning  processes  of 
people  so  they  can  work  out  the 
best  possible  solutions  themselves 
she  said. 

Some  of   Nyswander's  former 
students   or   co-workers,   now   at 

^eDUMVer?,ity,of  Hawa"'s  School 
of  Public  Health  include  Jerrold 
Michael,  dean  and  professor  of 
public  health;  Elizabeth  Clark  and 
Jerome  Grossman,  both  profes- 
.sors  of  public  health  and  health 
education:  and  John  Hayakawa 
who  recently  left  his  position  as 
associate  professor  at  the  School 
of  Public  Health  to  become 
project  administrator  of  the 
slates  long-term-care  channeling 
project. 
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Hill,  ,  46 

Hinkley,  Robert,  68-69,  72,  74,  82- 

83 
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Hittite  Kingdom,  197 
Hoover,  Herbert,  59 
Hopkins,  Harry,  69,  71,  83,  86-87, 

90 
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Hussein,  Aziza,  228-232 
Hypatia,  194-195 

India 

All -India  Institute  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health,  Calcutta,  200- 
201;  Central  Health  Education 
Bureau,  206;  daily  life  in,  214- 
215;  family  planning  in,  216-217; 
legends  of,  227-228;  panchayat 
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observances  in,  216-220;  training 
methods  in  health  care,  102 

Jamaica,  Malaria  Institute,  186-187 
Johnson,  Donald,  119 
Johnson,  Lyndon,  86 
Jones,  Harold,  56 
Jones,  Mary  Cover,  56 

Kar,  Snehendu,  119,  185 

Kelley,  Elizabeth,  127 

Kellogg,  U.K.,  Foundation,  162-163 
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Kerr,  Clark,  152-153 

King,  Martin  Luther,  Jr.,  108 
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Latin  America,  teaching  in,  116 

Leavell,  Hugh,  245 
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group  process. 
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Lindquist,  H. ,  104 
Lindsay,  Edith,  126,  132-133 
Lovegren,  Jim,  241 
Lowie,  Robert,  55 

malaria,  186-193,  211 

Marcondes,  Ruth,  184-185 

Marie  Nyswander,  M.D.  Strasse,  93 
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Martikainen.  Helen,  119-120,  159, 

171,  193,  200 
Martin,  Lenny,  119-120 
maternal  and  child  health,  124,  204, 

211,  217,  221.   See  also  Bierman, 

Jessie. 

mathematical  theory,  61 
Mathews,  Betty,  208,  210,  245 
Mazelis,  Sarah.  126,  146 
Mendel,  Levitt,  128 
methadone  treatment,  93.   See  also 

Nyswander ,  Marie . 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

103 

midwives,  183-184,  238 
Miles,  Josephine,  56 
Mitchell,  Harold,  96 
Morgan,  Agnes  Fay,  55-56 
Morgan,  Lucy,  114-131 

Nair,  ,  211 
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18-21 
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81 

Newman,  Robert,  93 
New  York  City,  65-67,  94-104; 

boards:  Education,  98,  103; 
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Health,  65,  98-103,  106-108; 

Market,  Nutrition,  107-109; 

School,  65-66;  and  New  York  City 

Elementary  Principals 

Association,  101;  Welfare,  107. 

See  also  American  Child  Health 

Association  Study,  and  Astoria 

School  Health  Study. 
Numea,  150 

nurse  practitioners,  233 
Nyswander,  Dorothy  Bird,  family 

brother,  Donnie,  15,  30,  83,  86 
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35-38,  53,  64-65.  92-93 
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Cowan  Miller,  Agnes  Harvey 
Miller,  1-11 


grandparent ,  paternal 

grandmother:  Iris  Adeline 

Strout  Bird,  5,  13,  17 
husbands.   See  Nyswander,  Jimmy; 

Palmer,  George;  Steward, 

Julian, 
mother,  Margaret  Cowan  Miller 

Bird,  3,  8-17,  20-30,  35,  48, 

53,  58,  65 
sisters,  Iris,  8,  37;  Margaret 

Bird  Manson,  7,  11,  15,  23-28, 

47,  205,   215,  227,  242 
uncle  and  aunts:  Harry,  3; 

Aggie,  3,  Lizzie,  3,  9,  Eva, 

10 

Nyswander,  Dorothy  Bird,  education 
elementary  school,  16-20 
high  school  (Reno  High  School) , 

42,  46 
higher  education,  Bachelor's; 

Master's  degree  thesis:  Binary 

Quadratic  Forms.  43, 

University  of  Nevada,  45; 

teaching  certificate,  UC 

Berkeley,  46;  Doctorate,  Ph.D. 
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Smith,  Charles,   151-153 
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Interviews  on  the  History  of  The  University  of  California 

Documenting  the  history  of  the  University  of  California  has  been  a 
responsibility  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  since  the  Office  was 
established  in  1954.   Oral  history  memoirs  with  University-related 
persons  are  listed  below.  They  have  been  underwritten  by  the  UC  Berkeley 
Foundation,  the  Chancellor's  Office,  University  departments,  or  by 
extramural  funding  for  special  projects.  The  oral  histories,  both  tapes 
and  transcripts,  are  open  to  scholarly  use  in  The  Bancroft  Library. 
Bound,  indexed  copies  of  the  transcripts  are  available  at  cost  to 
manuscript  libraries. 

Adams,  Frank,  "Irrigation,  Reclamation,  and  Water  Administration,"  1956. 

Amerine,  Maynard  A.,  "The  University  of  California  and  the  State's  Wine 
Industry,"  1971.   [UC  Davis] 

Amerine,  Maynard  A.,  "Wine  Bibliographies  and  Taste  Perception  Studies," 
1988.   [UC  Davis] 

Bierman,  Jessie,  "Maternal  and  Child  Health  in  Montana,  California,  the 
U.S.  Children's  Bureau  and  WHO,  1926-1967,"  1987. 

Bird,  Grace,  "Leader  in  Junior  College  Education  at  Bakersfield  and  the 
University  of  California,"  1978.   Two  volumes. 

Birge,  Raymond  Thayer,  "Raymond  Thayer  Birge,  Physicist,"  1960. 

Blaisdell,  Allen  C.,  "Foreign  Students  and  the  Berkeley  International 
House,  1928-1961,"  1968. 

Blaisdell,  Thomas  C.,  Jr.,  "India  and  China  in  the  World  War  I  Era;  New 
Deal  and  Marshall  Plan;  and  University  of  California,  Berkeley," 
1991. 

Bowker,  Albert,  (in  process)  Chancellor  Emeritus,  UC  Berkeley. 
Chaney,  Ralph  Works,  "Paleobotanist,  Conservationist,"  1960. 

Chao,  Yuen  Ren,  "Chinese  Linguist,  Phonologist,  Composer,  and  Author," 
1977. 

Constance,  Lincoln,  "Versatile  Berkeley  Botanist:   Plant  Taxonomy  and 
University  Governance,"  1987. 

Corley,  James  V.,  "Serving  the  University  in  Sacramento,"  1969. 


Cross,  Ira  Brown,  "Portrait  of  an  Economics  Professor,"  1967. 

Cruess,  William  V.,  "A  Half  Century  in  Food  and  Wine  Technology,  1967. 

Davidson,  Mary  Blossom,  "The  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Importance  of 
Students,"  1967. 

DeMars,  Vernon,  "A  Life  in  Architecture:  Indian  Dancing,  Migrant  Housing, 
Telesis,  Design  for  Urban  Living,  Theater,  Teaching,"  1992. 

Dennes,  William  R. ,  "Philosophy  and  the  University  Since  1915,"  1970. 
Donnelly,  Ruth,  "The  University's  Role  in  Housing  Services,"  1970. 

Ebright,  Carroll  "Ky" ,  "California  Varsity  and  Olympics  Crew  Coach," 
1968. 

Eckbo,  Garrett,  "Landscape  Architecture:  The  Profession  in  California, 
1935-1940,  and  Telesis,"  1993. 

Elberg,  Sanford  S.,  "Graduate  Education  and  Microbiology  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1930-1989,"  1990. 

Erdman,  Henry  E. ,  "Agricultural  Economics:   Teaching,  Research,  and 
Writing,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1922-1969,"  1971. 

Evans,  Clinton  W. ,  "California  Athlete,  Coach,  Administrator, 
Ambassador,"  1968. 

Foster,  Herbert  B. ,  "The  Role  of  the  Engineer's  Office  in  the  Development 
of  the  University  of  California  Campuses,"  1960. 

Grether,  Ewald  T.,  "Dean  of  the  UC  Berkeley  Schools  of  Business 

Administration,  1943-1961;  Leader  in  Campus  Administration,  Public 
Service,  and  Marketing  Studies;  and  Forever  a  Teacher,"  1993. 

Griffiths,  Farnham  P.,  "The  University  of  California  and  the  California 
Bar,"  1954. 

Hagar,  Ella  Barrows,  "Continuing  Memoirs:   Family,  Community, 
University,"  1974. 

Hamilton,  Brutus,  "Student  Athletics  and  the  Voluntary  Discipline,"  1967. 
Harding,  Sidney  T. ,  "A  Life  in  Western  Water  Development,"  1967. 

Harris,  Joseph  P.,  "Professor  and  Practitioner:   Government,  Election 
Reform,  and  the  Votomatic,"  1983. 

Hays,  William  Charles,  "Order,  Taste,  and  Grace  in  Architecture,"  1968. 

Heller,  Elinor  Raas ,  "A  Volunteer  in  Politics,  in  Higher  Education,  and 
on  Governing  Boards ,"  1984.   Two  volumes. 


Helmholz,  A.  Carl,  "Physics  and  Faculty  Governance  at  the 
University  of  California  Berkeley,  1937-1990,"   1993. 

Heyns,  Roger  W. ,  "Berkeley  Chancellor,  1965-1971:   The  University  in  a 
Turbulent  Society,"  1987. 

Hildebrand,  Joel  H. ,  "Chemistry,  Education,  and  the  University  of 
California,"  1962. 

Huff,  Elizabeth,  "Teacher  and  Founding  Curator  of  the  East  Asiatic 
Library:   from  Urbana  to  Berkeley  by  Way  of  Peking,"  1977. 

Huntington,  Emily,  "A  Career  in  Consumer  Economics  and  Social  Insurance," 
1971. 

Hutchison,  Claude  B. .  "The  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
California.  1922-1952,"  1962. 

Jenny,  Hans,  "Soil  Scientist,  Teacher,  and  Scholar,"  1989. 

Johnston,  Marguerite  Kulp,  and  Mixer,  Joseph  R. ,  "Student  Housing, 
Welfare,  and  the  ASUC,"  1970. 

Jones,  Mary  C. ,  "Harold  S.  Jones  and  Mary  C.  Jones,  Partners  in 
Longitudinal  Studies,"  1983. 

Joslyn,  Maynard  A.,  "A  Technologist  Views  the  California  Wine  Industry," 
1974. 

Kasimatis,  Amandus  N. ,  "A  Career  in  California  Viticulture,"  1988. 
[UC  Davis] 

Kendrick,  James  B. ,  Jr.  "From  Plant  Pathologist  to  Vice  President  for 
Agricultural  and  Natural  Resources,  University  of  California, 
1947-1986,"  1989. 

Kingman,  Harry  L. ,  "Citizenship  in  a  Democracy,"  (Stiles  Hall,  University 
YMCA)  1973. 

Koll,  Michael  J.,  "The  Lair  of  the  Bear  and  the  Alumni  Association,  1949- 
1993,"  1993. 

Kragen,  Adrian  A.,  "A  Law  Professor's  Career:  Teaching,  Private  Practice, 
and  Legislative  Representation,  1934  to  1989,"  1991. 

Kroeber-Qulnn,  Theodora,  "Timeless  Woman,  Writer  and  Interpreter  of  the 
California  Indian  World, "  1982. 

Landreth,  Catherine,  "The  Nursery  School  of  the  Institute  of  Child 
Welfare  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,"  1983. 

Langelier,  Wilfred  E. ,  "Teaching,  Research,  and  Consultation  in  Water 
Purification  and  Sewage  Treatment,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  1916-1955,"  1982. 


Lehman,  Benjamin  H. ,  "Recollections  and  Reminiscences  of  Life  in  the  Bay 
Area  from  1920  Onward,"  1969. 

Lenzen,  Victor  F. ,  "Physics  and  Philosophy,"  1965. 

Leopold,  Luna,  "Hydrology,  Geomorphology,  and  Environmental 

Policy:   U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1950-1972  and  UC  Berkeley,  1972- 
1987,"  1993. 

Lessing,  Ferdinand  D. ,  "Early  Years,"  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages, 
1963. 

McGauhey,  Percy  H. ,  "The  Sanitary  Engineering  Research  Laboratory: 
Administration,  Research,  and  Consultation,  1950-1972,"  1974. 

McCaskill,  June,  "Herbarium  Scientist,  University  of  California,  Davis," 
1989.   [UC  Davis] 

McLaughlin,  Donald,  "Careers  in  Mining  Geology  and  Management,  University 
Governance  and  Teaching,"  1975. 

Merritt,  Ralph  P.,  "After  Me  Cometh  a  Builder,  the  Recollections  of  Ralph 
Palmer  Merritt,"  (UC,  Rice  and  Raisin  Marketing)  1962. 

Metcalf,  Woodbridge,  "Extension  Forester,  1926-1956,"  1969. 
Meyer,  Karl  F.  ,  "Medical  Research  and  Public  Health,"  1976. 
Miles,  Josephine,  "Poetry,  Teaching,  and  Scholarship,"  1980. 
Mitchell,  Lucy  Sprague ,  "Pioneering  in  Education,"  1962. 

Morgan,  Elmo,  "Physical  Planning  and  Management:  Los  Alamos,  University 
of  Utah,  University  of  California,  and  AID,  1942-1976,"   1992. 

Neuhaus,  Eugen,  "Reminiscences:   Bay  Area  Art  and  the  University  of 
California  Art  Department,"  1961. 

Newell,  Pete,  (in  process).   Former  Cal  basketball  coach  and  athletic 
director. 

Newman,  Frank,  (in  process).   Professor  Emeritus  of  Law,  Boalt  Hall. 

Neylan,  John  Francis,  "Politics,  Law,  and  the  University  of  California," 
1962. 

Nyswander,  Dorothy  B.,  "Professor  and  Activist  for  Public  Health 
Education  in  the  Americas  and  Asia,"  1994. 

O'Brien,  Morrough  P.,  "Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Pioneer  in 
Coastal  Engineering,  and  Consultant  to  General  Electric,"  1989. 

Ogg,  Robert  Danforth,  "Business  and  Pleasure:   Electronics,  Anchors,  and 
the  University  of  California,"  1989. 


Olmo.  Harold  P.,  "Plant  Genetics  and  New  Grape  Varieties,"  1976. 

Olney,  Mary  McLean,  "Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  the  University  of  California, 
1880-1895,"  1963. 

Ough,  Cornelius,  "Recollections  of  an  Enologist,  University  of 
California,  Davis,  1950-1990,"  1990.  [UC  Davis] 

Pepper,  Stephen  C. ,  "Art  and  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  California, 
1919-1962,"  1963. 

Porter,  Robert  Langley,  "Physician,  Teacher  and  Guardian  of  the  Public 
Health,"  1960. 

Reeves,  William,  "Arbovirologist  and  Professor,  UC  Berkeley  School  of 
Public  Health,"  1993. 

Revelle,  Roger,  "Oceanography,  Population  Resources  and  the  World,"  1988. 
(Available  through  Archives,  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography, 
University  of  California,  San  Diego,  La  Jolla,  CA  92093.) 

Richardson,  Leon  J.,  "Berkeley  Culture,  University  of  California 
Highlights,  and  University  Extension,  1892-1960,"  1962. 

Robb,  Agnes  Roddy,  "Robert  Gordon  Sproul  and  the  University  of 
California,"  1976. 

Rossbach,  Charles  Edwin,  "Artist,  Mentor,  Professor,  Writer,"  1987. 
Schnier,  Jacques,  "A  Sculptor's  Odyssey,"  1987. 

Selvin,  Herman  F. ,  "The  University  of  California  and  California  Law  and 
Lawyers,  1920-1978,"  1979. 

Shields,  Peter  J.,  "Reminiscences  of  the  Father  of  the  Davis  Campus," 
1954. 

Shurtleff,  Roy  L. ,  "The  University's  Class  of  1912,  Investment  Banking, 
and  the  Shurtleff  Family  History,"  1982. 

Sproul,  Ida  Wittschen,  "The  President's  Wife,"  1981. 

Stern,  Milton  R. ,  "The  Learning  Society:  Continuing  Education  at  NYU, 
Michigan,  and  UC  Berkeley,  1946-1991,"  1993. 

Stevens,  Frank  C.,  "Forty  Years  in  the  Office  of  the  President, 
University  of  California,  1905-1945,"  1959. 

Stewart,  George  R. ,  "A  Little  of  Myself."  Author  and  UC  Professor  of 
English,  1972. 

Stewart,  Jessie  Harris,  "Memories  of  Girlhood  and  the  University,"  1978. 


Stripp,  Fred  S.,  Jr.,  "University  Debate  Coach,  Berkeley  Civic  Leader, 
and  Pastor,"  1990. 

Strong,  Edward  W. ,  "Philosopher,  Professor,  and  Berkeley  Chancellor, 
1961-1965,"  1992. 

Struve,  Gleb  (in  process).   Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature. 

Taylor,  Paul  Schuster 

Volume  I:   "Education,  Field  Research,  and  Family,"  1973. 
Volume  II  and  Volume  III:   "California  Water  and  Agricultural 
Labor,"  1975.. 

Thygeson,  Phillip,  "External  Eye  Disease  and  the  Protor  Foundation," 
1988.   [UC  San  Francisco] 

Towle,  Katherine  A.,  "Administration  and  Leadership,"  1970. 

Townes,  Charles  H. ,  "A  Life  in  Physics:  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and 
WWII,  Columbia  University  and  the  Laser,  MIT  and  Government  Service; 
California  and  Research  in  Astrophysics,"  1994. 

Underhill,  Robert  M. ,  "University  of  California:   Lands,  Finances,  and 
Investments,"  1968. 

Vaux,  Henry  J.,  "Forestry  in  the  Public  Interest:   Education,  Economics, 
State  Policy,  1933-1983,"  1987. 

Wada,  Yori,  "Working  for  Youth  and  Social  Justice:  The  YMCA,  The 
University  of  California,  and  the  Stulsaft  Foundation,"  1991. 

Waring,  Henry  C. ,  "Henry  C.  Waring  on  University  Extension,"  1960. 
Weaver,  Harold  F. ,  (in  process)  Professor  Emeritus  of  Astronomy 

Wellman,  Harry,  "Teaching,  Research  and  Administration,  University  of 
California,  1925-1968,"  1976. 

Wessels,  Glenn  A.,  "Education  of  an  Artist,"  1967. 

Westphal,  Katherine,  "Artist  and  Professor,"  1988.   [UC  Davis] 

Whinnery,  John,  (in  process).  University  Professor  of  Engineering, 
emeritus . 

Williams,  Arleigh,  "Dean  of  Students  Arleigh  Williams:   The  Free  Speech 
Movement  and  the  Six  Years'  War,  1964-1970,"  1990. 

Williams,  Arleigh  and  Betty  H.  Neely:   "University  Administrators  Recall 
Origin  of  Physically  Disabled  Students'  Residence  Program,"  1987. 

Wilson,  Garff  B. ,  "The  Invisible  Man,  or,  Public  Ceremonies  Chairman  at 
Berkeley  for  Thirty- Five  Years,"  1981. 

Winkler,  Albert  J.,  "Viticultural  Research  at  UC  Davis,  1921-1971,"  1973. 


Witter,  Jean  C. ,  "The  University,  the  Community,  and  the  Lifeblood  of 
Business,"  1968. 

Woods,  Baldwin  M. ,  "University  of  California  Extension,"  1957. 

Woolman,  Marjorie  J.  (in  process).   Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Regents, 
University  of  California. 

Wurster,  William  Wilson,  "College  of  Environmental  Design,  University  of 
California,  Campus  Planning,  and  Architectural  Practice,*  1964. 


MULTI- INTERVIEWEE  PROJECTS 


"Blake  Estate  Oral  History  Project."  1988. 

Architects  landscape  architects,  gardeners,  presidents  of  UC 
document  the  history  of  the  UC  presidential  residence.   Includes 

interviews  with  Mai  Arbegast,  Igor  Blake,  Ron  and  Myra  Brocchini, 

Toichi  Domoto,  Eliot  Evans,  Tony  Hail,  Linda  Haymaker,  Charles 
Hitch,  Flo  Holmes,  Clark  and  Kay  Kerr,  Gerry  Scott,  George  and 
Helena  Thacher,  Walter  Vodden,  and  Norma  Wilier. 

"Centennial  History  Project,  1954-1960," 

Includes  interviews  with  George  P.  Adams,  Anson  Stiles  Blake,  Walter 
C.  Blasdale,  Joel  H.  Hildebrand,  Samuel  J.  Holmes,  Alfred  L. 
Kroeber,  Ivan  M.  Linforth,  George  D.  Louderback,  Agnes  Fay  Morgan, 
and  William  Popper.   [Bancroft  Library  use  only] 

"Thomas  D.  Church,  Landscape  Architect,"  two  volumes,  1978. 

Volume  I:   Includes  interviews  with  Theodore  Bernard! ,  Lucy  Butler, 
June  Meehan  Campbell,  Louis  De  Monte,  Walter  Doty,  Donn  Emmons , 
Floyd  Gerow,  Harriet  Henderson,  Joseph  Howland,  Ruth  Jaffe,  Burton 
Litton,  Germane  Milano,  Miriam  Pierce,  George  Rockrise,  Robert 
Royston,  Geraldine  Knight  Scott,  Roger  Sturtevant,  Francis  Violich, 
and  Harold  Watkin. 

Volume  II:   Includes  interviews  with  Maggie  Baylis,  Elizabeth  Roberts 
Church,  Robert  Glasner,  Grace  Hall,  Lawrence  Halprin,  Proctor 
Mellquist,  Everitt  Miller,  Harry  Sanders,  Lou  Schenone ,  Jack 
Stafford,  Goodwin  Steinberg,  and  Jack  Wagstaff. 

"Dental  History  Project,  University  of  California,  San  Francisco,"  1969. 
Includes  interviews  with  Dickson  Bell,  Reuben  L.  Blake,  Willard  C. 
Fleming,  George  A.  Hughes,  Leland  D.  Jones,  George  F.  McGee ,  C.E. 
Rutledge,  William  B.  Ryder,  Jr.,  Herbert  J.  Samuels,  Joseph  Sciutto, 
William  S.  Smith,  Harvey  Stallard,  George  E.  Steninger,  and  Abraham 
W.  Ward.   [Bancroft  Library  use  only] 

"Julia  Morgan  Architectural  History  Project,"  Two  volumes,  1976. 

Volume  I:   "The  Work  of  Walter  Steilberg  and  Julia  Morgan,  and  the 
Department  of  Architecture,  UCB,  1904-1954." 

Includes  interviews  with  Walter  T.  Steilberg,  Robert  Ratcliff, 
Evelyn  Paine  Ratcliff,  Norman  L.  Jensen,  John  E.  Wagstaff,  George  C. 
Hodges,  Edward  B.  Hussey,  and  Warren  Charles  Perry. 


Volume  II:   "Julia  Morgan,  Her  Office,  and  a  House." 

Includes  interviews  with  Mary  Grace  Barren,  Kirk  0.  Rowlands,  Norma 
Wilier,  Quintilla  Williams,'  Catherine  Freeman  Nimitz,  Polly  Lawrence 
McNaught,  Hettie  Belle  Marcus,  BJarne  Dahl,  Bjarne  Dahl,  Jr.,  Morgan 
North,  Dorothy  Wormser  Coblentz,  and  Flora  d'llle  North. 

"The  Prytaneans:   An  Oral  History  of  the  Prytanean  Society  and  its 
Members."   [Order  from  Prytanean  Society] 

Volume  I:    "1901-1920,"  1970. 

Volume  II:   "1921-1930,"  1977. 

Volume  III:   "1931-1935,"  1990. 

Robert  Gordon  Sproul  Oral  History  Project."  Two  volumes,  1986. 

Includes  interviews  with  Horace  Albright,  Stuart  LeRoy  Anderson, 
Katherlne  Bradley,  Dyke  Brown,  Natalie  Cohen,  Paul  A.  Dodd,  May 
Dornin,  Richard  E.  Erickson,  Walter  S.  Frederick,  David  P.  Gardner, 
Vernon  Goodin,  Marion  Sproul  Goodin,  Louis  Heilbron,  Clark  Kerr, 
Adrian  Kragen,  Robert  S.  Johnson,  Mary  Blumer  Lawrence,  Donald 
McLaughlin,  Dean  McHenry,  Stanley  E.  McCaffrey,  Kendric  and  Marion 
Morrish,  William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.,  Herman  Phleger,  John  B.  deC.  M. 
Saunders,  Carl  Sharsmith,  John  Sproul,  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  Jr., 
Wallace  Sterling,  Wakefield  Taylor,  Robert  Underbill,  Garff  Wilson, 
and  Pete  L.  Yzaquirre. 

"UC  Black  Alumni  Oral  History  Project" 

Allen  Broussard  (in  process) 

Walter  Gordon  A.,  "Athlete,  Officer  in  Law  Enforcement  and 

Administration,  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands."  Two  volumes,  1980. 
Ida  Jackson,  "Overcoming  Barriers  in  Education,"  1990. 
Charles  Patterson,  "Working  for  Civic  Unity  in  Government,  Business,  and 

Philanthropy."  1994 

Tarea  Hall  Pittman,  "NAACP  Official  and  Civil  Rights  Worker,"  1974. 
Marvin  Poston,  "Making  Opportunities  in  Vision  Care,"  1989. 
Emmett  J.  Rice,  "Education  of  an  Economist:  From  Fulbright  Scholar  to  the 

Federal  Reserve  Board,  1951-1979,"  1991. 
William  Byron  Rumford,  "Legislator  for  Fair  Employment,  Fair  Housing,  and 

Public  Health,"  1973. 
Archie  Williams  "The  Joy  of  Flying:  Olympic  Gold,  Air  Force  Colonel,  and 

Teacher,"  1993. 
Lionel  Wilson,  "Attorney,  Judge,  Oakland  Mayor,"  1992. 

"The  Women's  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
1919-1982,"  1983. 

Includes  interviews  with  Josephine  Smith,  Margaret  Murdock,  Agnes 
Robb,  May  Dornin,  Josephine  Miles,  Gudveig  Gordon-Britland, 
Elizabeth  Scott,  Marian  Diamond,  Mary  Ann  Johnson,  Eleanor  Van  Horn, 
and  Katherine  Van  Valer  Williams. 


Class  of  1931  Endowment  Series,  "University  of  California,  Source  of 
Community  Leaders"  (Outstanding  Alumni). 

Bennett,  Mary  Woods  ('31),  "A  Career  in  Higher  Education:   Mills  College 

1935-1974."  1987. 
Browne,  Alan  K.  ('31),  "'Mr.  Municipal  Bond':   Bond  Investment 

Management.  Bank  of  America,  1929-1971,"  1990. 
Devlin,  Marion  ('31),  "Women's  News  Editor:  Vallejo  Times-Herald,  1931- 

1978,"  1991. 
Hassard,  H.  Howard  ('31),  "The  California  Medical  Association,  Medical 

Insurance,  and  the  Law,  1935-1992,"  1993. 
Heilbron,  Louis  ('27),  Attorney,  in  process. 
Kragen,  Adrian  A.  ('31),  "A  Law  Professor's  Career:  Teaching,  Private 

Practice,  and  Legislative  Representative,  1934  to  1989,"  1991. 
Peterson,  Rudolph  ('25),  Bank  of  America  administrator,  in  process. 
Stripp,  Fred  S.,  Jr.  ('32),  "University  Debate  Coach,  Berkeley  Civic 

Leader,  and  Pastor,"  1990. 
Trefethen,  Eugene  E. ,  Jr.  ('30),  Kaiser  Industries  Corporation  executive, 

in  process . 


Harriet  Siegel  Nathan 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley  alumna  with 
two  Journalism  degrees:   A.B.  in  1941  and  M.  J.  in 
1965.   Wrote  for  the  on-campus  paper,  The  Daily 
Californian  ("Monarch  of  the  College  Dailies")  as 
reporter,  columnist,  assistant  women's  editor,  and 
managing  editor.   Prepared  President  Sproul's 
biennial  report  to  the  Legislature,  1942-44; 
wrote  advertising  copy;   edited  house  journals; 
served  on  local  and  state  boards  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  primarily  in  local  and  regional 
government  and  publications.   As  a  graduate 
student,  wrote  for  the  University's  Centennial 
Record.  Worked  as  an  interviewer/editor  at  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office  part-time  from  the 
mid-sixties;   concurrently  served  the  Institute  of 
Governmental  Studies  as  Principal  Editor  doing 
editing,  writing,  research,  production,  and 
promotion  of  Institute  publications.   Wrote 
journal  articles;  and  a  book,  Critical  Choices  in 
Interviews:  Conduct.  Use,  and  Research  Role  (1986) 
that  included  oral  history  interviews  in  the 
analysis.  Also  with  Nancy  Kreinberg  co- authored 
the  book,  Teachers'  Voices.  Teachers'  Wisdom: 
Seven  Adventurous  Teachers  Think  Aloud  (1991), 
based  on  extended  interviews  with  the  teachers. 
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